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Communication in the Classroom: a study of 
the role of assessment in motivation 


PATRICIA M. BROADFOOT, Westhill College, Birmingham 


ABSTRACT This paper examines the question of pupil motivation, particularly in 
relation to the so-called ‘less-able’ pupil, and suggests that one reason for lack of moti- 
vation lies in the alienative effects of the assessment process. The paper argues that the 
essentially interactive basis for learning is not represented in the almost entirely one- 
sided nature of assessment. The view is put forward that the initiation of an overt assess- 
ment dialogue representing the continuous covert exchange of perceptions and evaluations 
in the classroom could be helpful in enhancing motivation in three ways. First, by en- 
hancing the sense of personal valuation, status and expressive involvement on the part 
of the pupil; secondly, by encouraging pupils to think positively about their progress 
in relation to their own previous standards rather than those of other pupils and, 
thirdly, by encouraging pupils to understand the teacher's aims better and to take more 
responsibility for achieving them. 

Although largely a theoretical analysis, the paper presents some findings from a 
preliminary study set up to examine the effects of involving pupils in their own assessment 
in practice. 


Assessment, Motivation and Alienation 


Undoubtedly one of the main concerns of any teacher must be how to motivate his 
pupils—how to encourage them to apply themselves towards the goals he has set 
them. In secondary and tertiary education in particular, assessment, in the form of 
public examinations, has come to be regarded as one of, if not the way of motivating 
pupils on the ‘carrot and stick’ principle. The effectiveness of the ‘carrot and stick’ 
however, depends on the pupil’s values and attitudes—his degree of commitment, if 
any, to the goals he is being urged towards—whether he cares to pass the exam, get a 
good report, win his teacher’s approval. The goal must be realistic too so that the 
pupil feels he has some chance of achieving it. Thus, while the emphasis on ‘terminal’ 
external assessment in the secondary school is undoubtedly a motivating force for 
many pupils who want and can expect to obtain the opportunities the successful 
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Jumping of such hurdles can bring, it also tends to reinforce a very ‘instrumental’ 
attitude to education in that the value of the educational process itself for its own sake is 
eclipsed in favour of its role as a stepping-stone to occupational success. For those 
pupils who, by comparing their performance with other pupils, quite early come to 


ally, they can reject the school’s alien values and 
ain, so avoiding a feeling of failure according to their 
ng-out’ or disruptive behaviour which has almost 


cannot be avoided without even greater unpleasantness. 
‘dim’ or ‘less-able’ their reaction 
his situation is not the curriculum— 
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only the means of satisfying other needs. Its alien character is clearly shown 
by the fact that as soon as there is no physical or other compulsion it is 
avoided like the plague. Finally the alienated character of work for the 
worker appears in the fact that it is not his work but work for someone 
else, that in work he does not belong to himself but to another person. 
(Marx, as quoted by Montgomery, 1977.) 


A solution, if there is one, would seem to lie in overcoming the externality of the 
work by seeking to make it something intrinsically satisfying to the pupil and the 
value of which is assessed not on the assessment market but by the pupil himself in 
relation to his own standards. Like the alienated factory worker selling the fruits of 
his labour in return for money, the pupil ‘sells’ his work in return for grades and is 
therefore alienated since the products of his labour are no longer his (Hextall & Sarup, 
1977). The logical answer to this alienation is for the pupil, as well as the teacher, to 
be involved in the evaluation of the pupil’s performance. The pupil will undertake 


‘self-assessment’. 

The arguments for self-asse 
sumptions about assessment, 
The question of motivation is b 
pupils for whom external goa 


ssment are complex and contradict many of our as- 
requiring something of a volte-face in our thinking. 
roader too than merely finding a positive goal for those 
Is are actually a disincentive. It is arguable that if 
education is a worth-while activity in its own right—which as teachers we must surely 
believe—if it has an intrinsic value and is not merely to be seen as an avenue to the 
achievement of various occupational goals, then an attempt should be made to make 
it an experience that all pupils pursue because they find it a personally-rewarding 


satisfaction of their own needs and interests. 


Assessment and the Classroom Context 


Traditionally, learning and its evaluation have tended to be concerned almost ex- 
clusively with cognitive, instrumental objectives and motivation seen as a separate, 
affective characteristic. Morrison (1974) for example, found no teacher in his study 
who included assessment of ‘affect’ as a reason for setting a test. This suggests that 
teachers’ undoubted concern for fostering positive attitudes to their subject among 
pupils (Raven, 1978) is divorced from their concern with measuring pupils’ progress. 
They do not see a relationship between their assessment techniques and pupil attitudes. 
Such relationships, Morrison suggests, would be a valuable area for future research. 

This tendency on the part of teachers to separate pupils’ learning achievements from 
the broader classroom reality is shared by researchers. Nash (1976) argues that in so 
far as research exists at all on the attitudes and expectations of pupils, it has tended 
to treat pupils’ opinions about school (attitudes) and pupils’ opinions about their own 
performance in school (self-concepts) as distinct, although they are closely related 
to each other. Jackson (1968) suggests that research has either tended to look at the 
relationship between attitudes to school and achievement or at what pupils think 
about teachers. This is odd considering they are bound to be closely interrelated. 
(This relationship is clearly depicted in Furlong, 1976.) Zaklukiewicz (1976) points 
out that the pupil acts as a worker in a social situation of work and is influenced by 


the nature of the work set, relations with other pupils and with teachers. There is a 


continuing interpersonal state of affairs in existence between pupils and teacher, based 
On the orientations of each party to the other. The individual’s knowledge, perceptions 
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the negative influence 


Yet increasingly, schools are tending towards the bureaucrat 
identified by We 


ment (Spencer, 1970) in 
which authority is mediated through multi 


ple layers of supervision and fixed areas of 
uch delimiting of roles is a management 


ich the individual member feels little or no 


s not permitted to develop a self-concept or self- 
esteem. Yet, as Likert (1961) points out: 


must feel that he make. ganisation which emphasises 
his personal Worth and importance. 


else will evaluate; especi 
f-concept. 


teachers in assessment 
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them and the teacher to the pupil’s ability and effort. Diagnostic assessment under- 
taken by both teacher and pupil on the other hand, may help to reinforce the aware- 
ness of both teacher and pupil that learning is essentially an interactive activity and 
that the attitudes and perceptions of both must therefore be taken into account. 
This reflexive relationship is vividly described by Medway & Goodson (1975): 


students in fact take up from the teacher’s material whatever meshes with 
their idiosyncratic concerns and interests at the moment . . . the teacher 
watches dismayed or even, sometimes, carries on oblivious as it (the teaching 
content) gets dismantled, rearranged, cannibalised, customised, transmuted 
and subverted by the perceptions and motivations of the army of individual 
students .. . The model (of teaching) is wrong. Because it does not allow 
constructive feedback, it works against positive identification of individual 
failures to learn and hence against any redefinition that such identification 


might suggest . . . That we can eliminate the failures if only we are given a 
little longer, if we work a bit harder, present the stuff a bit differently use 
better material . . . is simply not true . . . we cannot and we do not. 


Bernstein (1973) also emphasises this duality of the learning process in stressing the 
importance for teachers of taking into account pupils’ perceptions and self-concepts 


in the learning process: 


we should start knowing that the social experience the child already possesess 
is valid and significant and this social experience should be reflected back to 
him as valid and significant. It can only be reflected back to him if it is part 
of the texture of learning experience we create. 


Although Bernstein is not here referring specifically to assessment, in view of the 
almost tautologous definition of assessment as classroom communication, the key 
to such a relationship must lie in a mutual involvement in assessment as the overt 
communication by teachers and pupils of their understanding and perceptions to 
each other. At the simplest level such an exchange can at the very least provide 
teachers with useful information about pupils upon which to base teaching strategies 
but, more profoundly, an awareness by the pupil that his opinions are being taken into 
account should enhance the morale, involvement and thus motivation of that pupil. 

The second reason that self-assessment may help to counteract pupil alienation is an 
extension of the first, namely the encouraging of a good self-concept in the pupil. 
Owens & Soule (1971) argue that a self-assessment based on a wide variety of cognitive 
and affective attributes is a means of combatting the fragmentation of individuals 
caused by an increasingly impersonal society and the human misery that “our national 
obsession with examining, testing, grading, cataloguing, pigeon-holing and stratifying” 
brings in its train which, we have seen, schools tend to reinforce. They argue that 
“the only assessment of our skills, knowledge, or personality traits that really matters 
is the one we ourselves come to”. If pupils can be encouraged to think positively 
about their learning and to see their progress in relation to their own previous 
achievement rather than merely in relation to that of others, they may come to have a 
better self-concept since what progress they do make, however small, can be recognised 
by both pupil and teacher. Such reinforcement of success rather than failure should 
lead to increased motivation. Bloom (1974) would seem to substantiate this view in his 


research, 
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communicable to pupils. It is 
dialogue which encourages pu 
teacher’s aims may well lead 


(1973) provides evidence for t 
in his own school, Bosworth 
part of the school reporting sy: 
to gain trust and confidence i 


an integral 
and teachers 


teacher and pupil, assessmen 
marks and ‘plastic’ phrases, 

Thus far I have rehearsed som 
ment as one way of increasing p 


assessment can encourage 
assroom, thereby counter- 


, the value of such information for 
being put to the test in 


c and third year 
mixed-ability classes and one bottom-stream class, 86% of pupils felt the teacher should 
know their feelings about thej i 


i were to be of maximum help to 
them. Pupils stressed thei i 
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marks alone, since they felt this would enable them to understand their difficulties 
better and thus to overcome them. They welcomed the idea of becoming more equal 
partners in the teaching/learning process as such responsibility, they felt, would 
enhance their status. As one pupil put it: 


I think this (self-assessment) is a good idea because people are finding out 
what you like and it makes you know truly what you feel about it. (A first 
year). 


and a third year: 


the teacher can see how your mind works and so in turn, help you. . - 
the teacher is wasting his time if the pupil has no interest. .. . 


Extended interviews with four teachers who had been involved in trying out pupil 
self-assessment in some of their classes revealed in each case a conviction that such a 
procedure was valuable for both teacher and pupil provided the teacher was prepared 
to accept some unpleasant criticism! They felt feedback from pupils had encouraged 
them to think about pupils in a more individual way; that it had improved the level of 
communication in the class and thus its morale; that it had helped to overcome the 
problem of lack of time for individual contact with pupils; that it had helped them to 
keep the aims of their own teaching in mind and facilitated the evaluation of its 
success; and they felt that in time it would be helpful in developing pupils’ self- 
awareness and in encouraging pupils to take more responsibility for their own learning. 
At the very least: 


assuming the pupil answers honestly, a great deal about the pupil’s response 
to the subject which would otherwise have remained hidden will be revealed. 
The individual child will be able to indicate clearly his own particular areas 
of difficulty. (A teacher.) 


In this preliminary study there were statistically significant indications that pupils had 
begun to be more intrinsically motivated in that they stressed the importance for their 
motivation of their interest in the subject and their awareness of their own progress 
in it more after the self-assessments than before, in comparison with their emphasis 
on future external examination goals. After two self-assessments pupils did seem 
to be more aware of the aims of the particular teacher concerned and of the relevance 
of these aims for them. 


A Recipe for Action? 


It is to be expected that teachers and pupils address the issues involved in self-assess- 
ment at a very practical level rather than at the theoretical level put forward earlier 
in this paper. The views quoted here have been included to complement the foregoing 
dence for it. Careful research is obviously required to elicit 
whether self-assessment can in fact do anything to overcome the alienative forces at 
work in the classroom and increase pupils’ involvement and motivation in their 
studies, A negative result to such an investigation might well be of equal value in the 
long run by identifying the depth of the alienation experienced by pupils and thus 
encouraging attempts to provide more radical structural changes in the education 


system to overcome it. 


analysis rather than as evi 
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A Content Analysis of ‘O’ level Papers on 
Imperial and Commonwealth History set by 
two GCE Examination Boards 


W. F. J. INGLIS, Department of Education, University of Stirling 


ABSTRACT The content of ‘O° level papers on Imperial and Commonwealth History 
set by two GCE Examination Boards was analysed to find out what types of history were 
emphasised and thus to throw light on the experience of history as a subject which was 
gained by candidates for these examinations. The papers were found to lay their main 
emphasis on the actions of governments, even when military and economic history were 
being considered. The social, economic, religious, cultural and even political activities 
of the colonists were largely ignored, pupils, as a consequence being exposed to an 
unnecessarily narrow course and one which may well give them a biased picture of 
colonial history. 


During a recent study of the content of examinations in history at ‘A’ and ‘O’ level 
(Inglis, 1978), papers on Imperial and Commonwealth History were one of a number 
of groups of papers which were analysed. The overall purpose of the study was to 
identify the types of history which play a part at ‘A’ and ‘O’ level and therefore to 
throw light on the likely experience of history gained by pupils who are candidates for 
these examinations. It was of particular interest, for example, to determine whether 
one or more types of History dominated the examination papers, thus limiting the 
pupils’ knowledge of History as a subject, as well as their understanding of the 
particular period, or geographical area, which they were studying. 

These objectives were of special significance in the case of papers on Imperial and 
Commonwealth History for the following reasons. First, while such papers are only 
taken by a relatively small number of candidates, they do represent one of a very 
limited number of alternatives to British and European History which are offered by 
the Boards at ‘O° level. The only additional alternatives consistently offered by a 
number of Boards over the last decade have been papers on: (a) British Economic and 
Social History, (b) the History of the USA and (c) World History. Secondly, a study of 
these papers provides the only opportunity (with the exception of occasional questions 
in papers on World History) of discussing how the history of areas outside Britain 
and Europe is treated at ‘O’ level. 


W. F. J. Inglis 


Materials and Methods 


, could be 
at a large number of ‘A’ 
ad range of general con- 


coded satisfactorily and relatively 


and ‘O’ level papers could be sur 
clusions possible. 


quickly with the result th 
veyed thus making a bro 


appropriate materials, both of them setting papers at ‘ʻO’ level on Imperial and 
Commonwealth History, 


For the actual analysis of the markin. 
which included the mai 
of these types of History, whic 


idge Modern History and Oxford 

Histories of England wa i i i 

Particular aspects in ord 

led to the creation of the 

Category A (Politics at Home an 

action of government 
(Foreign Politics) 


3 A2 (The structure of Government—reference to how Govern- 
ment works) 


» A3 (Domestic Po 


» A2+A3 (Domest 
Category B 


d Abroad—primarily including the 


s and their main Opponents) 
Subcategory Al 


ucture of Government) 
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example, the social groups into which it is divided or the 
degree of social mobility existing in a society) 
E (Political History—Protest Movements—the actions of 
movements and their leaders whose aim is to alter the 
political or social system radically, for instance, the 
Chartists—such movements are not to be confused with 
political parties who play a major role in the established 
political process, for example, opposition parties in the 
British House of Commons whose activities are included 
in category A) 
(Religious History) 
(Cultural History, in particular the History of Art, 
Architecture and Literature) 
(Military and Naval History) 
(Military and Naval History dominated by Government 
actions) 
J2 (Military and Naval History independent of Government 
actions) 
Category L (Geographical History) 
Subcategory L1 (Geographical Factors) 
” L2 (Explorations) 
Category M (Human Disease) 
N (Archaeology) 
P (The Nature of History—references to the methodology 
of the historian) 
Y  (Uncodable Material) 


IQ 


» 


Subcategory J1 


Once satisfactory reliability trials had been carried out (Inglis, 1978, chapter 4), the 
category system was employed to code every reference to the content of a question in 
the marking guides drawn up by the examiners. When the coding for a paper had been 
completed, the percentages of the marking guide in each category and subcategory 
had to be calculated. First of all each question was given equal weight in the calculation 
for the paper as a whole. Then the marking instructions for each question were taken 
into account. These consisted of a number of marks being allocated to the different 
points in the marking guides for a question. 

These marks were employed in calculating the percentage which should be allo- 
cated to each category in the marking guide. For example, in the marking guide for 
a question there might be 10 points, the first five carrying three marks each out of a 
total of 25 for the question and the second five, two each. If the first five points were all 
coded Al, and the last five B, 60% of the marking guide would be placed in sub- 
category Al and 40% in category B. Once these calculations had been carried out for 
each question in a paper the overall percentages for each of the categories and sub- 


categories could be determined. 


bs Analysis of the Marking Guides for the Papers on Imperial and Commonwealth 
istory 


As has already been indicated, only two Boards could provide marking guides for 
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papers on Imperial and Commonwealth History. However, they were prepared to 
lend the marking guides covering the period (1968-72), adjacent to the years in which 
the study was being conducted, and the papers also covered rather different periods, 
those set by the Cambridge Board running from 1558 to 1939 (section A from 1558 
to 1783 and section B from 1783 to 1939) and those set by the JMB from 1763 to 1939. 
Thus it was possible to find out not only whether the two boards adopted the same 
approach to Imperial and Commonwealth History but also whether the questions set 
on the early modern and modern periods by the Cambridge board were similar. 

But the discrepancy between the periods covered by the papers set by the JMB 
and Cambridge Board meant that one comparison between the two groups of papers 
would not be possible. If such a comparison were conducted it would not be clear if 
any difference between the papers set by the two Boards arose from the different 
periods they covered or from the different approaches of the two groups of examiners. 
Thus, in order to establish whether the papers set by the two Boards were similar, the 
JMB papers were compared with section B of the Cambridge papers (comparison (a)). 
A second comparison was also mounted between sections A and B of the Cambridge 
papers to discover if the questions set on the two periods differed significantly (com- 
parison (b)). The results of these two comparisons will now be presented in Table I 
below: (In relation to Table I it is important to note that the addition of the totals 
for subcategories Al, A2 and A3 do not tally with those of category A. This dis- 
crepancy arises because full coding was not possible in some of the marking guides. 
This problem of uncodability is explored fully in Inglis (1978, chapter 5.) 


Discussion of the Results 


(a) Discussion of the Comparisons between the Papers set by JMB and Cambridge 
Boards and of the Con 


parison between Sections A and B of the papers set by the 
Cambridge Board. 


ween Sections A and B of the Cambridge 
and particularly domestic politics, are given far 
. This difference is balanced in Section A by more 


, religious, cultural 
ory, to be ignored in both 
tant type of history in both 


Papers are sufficiently striki 


boards to Commonwealth and Imperial History to be possible. 
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(b) Discussion of the Types of History Employed in Papers on Imperial and Common- 
wealth History. 


The emphasis placed on particular types of history in these papers on Imperial and 


Commonwealth History reveals that a very incomplete and possibly a biased picture 
of colonial history is being presented, 


The importance attached to cate 
domestic politics, even in early mod 
candidates for these papers will be li 
the economic, social, religious and 


history, category E reaching means of 3% 
JMB papers on modern Imperial History. 
In contrast to the dominance of category A, the neglect of the categories concerned 
with social, religious and cultural history is most Striking. Indeed, a mere 10% of the 
examiners’ marking guides on early modern history is attributab’ 
categories combined and only 2:2% and 1-4% 
on modern Imperial History. Not only, 
for the study of social, religious and cul 
but the activities of the colonists whic 


Only with categories B 
is an attempt made to gi 
history, but even in the case of these two cate 


3 “8% in papers on early modern history set 
by the Cambridge board, but only attains means of 9:6% and 13-0% in Cambridge 


Imperial History, while category J is as high as 16:2% 
perial History, but falls to 3:4% and 9-8% in Cambridge 
Ji i Ti i the attention paid to category 

in papers on early modern Imperial History simply reinforces the importance 


(military and navy history— 
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government) reaches a mean of 15-09%. Thirdly, a survey of the references in the 
marking guides to economic history, both in the papers on early modern and modern 
history reveals that the examiners see the questions on economic affairs as dealing 
mainly with imperial trade and only with the economic activities of the colonial 
people in so far as they relate to British trade. Thus the emphasis placed on categories 
B and J in papers on early modern history only partially reduces the dominance of 
political history in these papers and does nothing to relieve the tendency of the 
examiners to concentrate on the politics and actions of the imperial power as opposed 
to the attitudes and activities of the subject population. 

While papers on imperial history clearly should deal with the actions of the imperial 
power and thus place some emphasis on political history, the neglect of other types of 
history should give cause for concern. The pupils who are candidates for these papers 
are unlikely, as a consequence, to have much opportunity to study many of the 
interesting aspects of colonial history, in particular the varied economic, social, 
religious and cultural life of communities which are very different from their own. 
Instead they will be very largely limited to the study of the actions of imperial govern- 
ments and their representatives, many of which were located in Britain itself. Further- 
more, this emphasis on the actions of the imperial power and the consequent neglect 
of any other facet of the imperial history, in particular of the reactions and concerns 
of the subject population, reveals a surprising degree of bias. Such an approach might 
be understandable if the papers were set for Victorian children, in the heyday of our 
Empire, but not in the last quarter of the twentieth century, when our Empire has 
ceased to exist and a less one-sided picture would be more appropriate. 
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School Refusal and Aspects of Language 


BARRIE WADE, Faculty of Education, University of Birmingham 


ABSTRACT In the context of the Warnock Report the literature on school refusal is 
examined and some of its emphases and assumptions are highlighted. It is suggested that 
in both normal and special schools in addition to exploring the psychological background 
of pupils, attention needs to be given to the curriculum, to teachers’ attitudes to language 


and to the use of language in learning. 


The teacher concerned with pupils in both normal and special schools can hardly 
afford to be unaware of language in use and of its effects. He is in the business of com- 
municating ideas through the referential meanings of words when he seeks to explain 
‘prime factors’ or ‘monasteries’ or ‘contours’ to his pupils. Through language, though, 
he is constantly communicating more than ideas. By his choice of words and his 
intonation, for example, he communicates attitudes. In a Geography lesson, say, pupils 
considering the bringing of Kepone toxic waste from the USA to be processed in 
Pontypool will receive very different messages according to whether the teacher 
describes the factory as ‘a chemical dustbin’ or ‘an advance in technology’. Language 
therefore expresses a point of view. 

At an institutional level the same concern for language must operate. 

Under the general umbrella of ‘specific learning difficulties’, shelter many different 
terms for categories which require examination and analysis. I propose to examine here 
as an example just one of these, ‘school phobia’, and to suggest that, as teachers, we 
need to be aware of the assumptions underlying such terms as they are used in the 
literature and of the implications of the research and the teaching models that these 
descriptions generate. I will argue also that an awareness of how language operates 
and facilitates learning is indispensable at classroom level, although traditionally the 
teacher has been presented with more guidance from therapists and psychologists 
than from linguists, especially socio-linguists. I will not argue against an emphasis on 
‘treatment’ except where such notions deflect the teacher from proper concerns about 
Curriculum, 

Because the classroom teacher is likely to be influenced by what is written about 
School phobia I will examine some of that literature in Section | and will suggest that 
its general drift is to convey to teachers that their role is exclusively that of therapists. 
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Later sections examine the awareness of language in learning that a teacher needs 


and which he is liable not to cultivate if he sees his role too narrowly. 


1 School Phobia: Definitions, Theories and Strategies 


Some writers do not present careful defin 


itions of widely used terminology such as 
‘school phobia’. One exception is Kell 


y (1973) who, following other sources, dis- 
tinguishes the concept from truancy (where the pupil usually truants away from home) 


and from withdrawal (where Parents exclude the pupil from school for their own 
purposes). Kelly attempts a definition of ‘ 


€ respond to those terms 


tations we share; it is fair to say that more 
seems to have been written about the ‘anxiety’ aspects than about the ‘situation’ in 
Kelly’s definition. 


refusal to go to school and this 


Chazan does not appear to notice that the classical mother-child theory is under- 
mined by the fact that 20 of his 33 children were j 


dangerous, assumptions ma 
Leventhal et al. 
school phobics . , 


y be made. 
(1967) argue from only two case studies that “the overreactions of 


tic power beliefs” and “their escape 
. Treatment is to have a ‘show- 

as practicable. The authors say, 

It is likely that a dramatic, concrete demonstr: 

by a speedy, even if forced, return to school 

ments, is much more 

lay, or other forms o 


ation to the child (presumably 
) of his true position vis A vis 
effective than any verbal ex- 


f psychotherapeutic influence, 
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This tough-line therapy may, of course, work with individual children (Leventhal’s 
two cases, for example) but it oversimplifies a complex issue far too crudely. At best, 
the Leventhal remedy would be appropriate only if the causes of school phobia 
indisputably lay in faults in the child and his relationship with his parent. However, 
the same consequences do not apply if some of the blame is shifted to the school 
System. Leventhal ignores this possibility and seems unaware that peer group prob- 
lems might also contribute, although researchers such as Maclay (1967) were stating 
explicitly that children were less likely to have continuing social and psychiatric 
problems if they formed good peer group relationships. The uses of language in 
offering verbal explanations to the pupil and in developing his insight are minimised 
by Leventhal and this seems drastically inappropriate in the case of children and ado- 
lescents who have learned to use language to construct their notions of reality. 

Even in much more recent papers there is often a reluctance to depart, even partially, 
from psychologically oriented theories and to recognise the likely complexity of 
causation, Skynner (1974), for example, challenges the child-mother cause and em- 
phasises the “crucial role of the father”, suggesting that school phobia “may be 
related to the inability of the father to fulfil his potential role” (p. 2). Unfortunately 
there are only 20 children referred to in Skynner’s study and these are not described 
systematically—in terms of sex, social class or intelligence, for example. We know 
only from footnotes that two were males but, for both of these, follow-up was 
limited and the cases are too inadequately documented for the purposes of any 
validation. All of the five case studies referred to are female, but Skynner does not 
see any significance in this; nor does he suggest anywhere that this fact might partially 
account for the ‘crucial importance’ of the father. Skynner’s main treatment tech- 
nique seems to be a challenge or coercion by threat of court proceedings to show there 
is “someone in a position of parental authority . . . both concerned and friendly, yet 
prepared to use sanctions which will arouse hate and rejection if it is nevertheless in 
the family’s interest . . .?” Again this seems a stereotype of the father’s role which has 


been inadequately explored theoretically. T 
The purpose, then, in briefly reviewing these commentaries on school phobia is to 


show that workers in the field who read them may have their views of pupils, causa- 
their writers. We have 


tion and treatment shaped by the concepts and language of v 
often single causes and 


noted disagreements, but the literature here suggests simple, in 
There is little recognition that causes 


enerally applied, although varying treatments. i U 
= be ae and a indiude el and institutional factors. There is heed little 
mention of curriculum or teaching methodology in this literature (which influences 
workers with maladjusted children), yet these aspects are likely to be at 5 
important as for ‘normal’ children and it would be dangerous for teachers to neg = 
them. If the word ‘treatment’ conveys to the worker with maladjusted children only 
notions of clinical work in psychiatry, behaviour modification and placement of the 
pupil, then the role of teacher is seriously diminished. Clearly the curriculum has its 
effect on pupils as does whatever happens in actual teaching. Ryan m Sa 
the need for more equal cooperation between psychologists, teachers and psychiatrists 


and wisely offers a more complete definition of treatment: “Whatever the teacher does 
ood or bad...” (p. 225). In an article on truancy 


Will be treating the child for g : š 
Jones (1974) eis more than 20 possible causes and includes school phobia among 
these, It is becoming apparent that it may not be easy to separate school phobia, 
truancy and withdrawal as in Kelly’s review (Section 1). At least Kelly (1973) is 
explicit about the complexity of causation: 
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The therapist may need to investigate what contribution the school itself is 
making to the development of the school phobia and possibly initiate action 
at the institutional or community level for changes in the school and its 
relationship to the community. Most, if not all, schools potentially possess 
structures, practices and personnel that may cause, occasion or aggravate 
the development of school phobia (p. 40). 


2 Language, Teaching and the Curriculum 


Although Kelly is one of the people who have drawn attention to factors within the 
school which might cause maladjustment, he still assumes that the therapist is the 
person to initiate change and this must, to those sceptical of the role of outside 
agencies in effecting institutional and curricular changes, seem a naive view. Certainly 
it undervalues the part which individual teachers can play in making changes, in 
improving their performance and in encouraging learning. Although Kelly writes of 
normal schools his criticism should be extended to include even those schools which 
make special provision for maladjusted children. Without necessarily depending 
upon behaviour modification, for example, a teacher initiates change by demon- 
Strating concern and by being a supportive, understanding figure. He can counsel 
effectively without attempting to work as a clinician. 

At this point it will be useful to show briefly why the teacher needs an awareness of 
what language is and does in learning. Space will not allow a fuller treatment of this 
complex area and the reader is referred elsewhere (e.g. Britton, 1972; Wilkinson, 1971; 


HMSO, 1975; Wade, 1978). We can consider language from the point of view of the 
learner and also from the point of view of the teac 
these two are, of course, interrelated. 

The following sections use examples of teacher/pupil interactions to illustrate some 


of the kinds of awareness about language and learning that the teacher needs and 
particularly: 


her, although in learning situations 


(1) what the pupil can do with language and what purposes he uses language for, 

(2) what opportunities the pupil has to use language in the classroom and to share 
with the teacher in the organising and shaping of knowledge, 

(3) how the teacher’s own use of language can facilitate or impede learning. 


3 Language and the Learner 


Language is crucial to learning because it is an important medium through which 
learning takes place. In fact 


2 


it has been argued (e.g. Bruner et al., 1966) that language 
IS necessary to scale to the hi i 


evitably crude, at least draws attention to some functions of 


r. It has been convincingly argued (Halliday, 1969) that 
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children intuiti 
intuitively u i 
dasta vely use a wider range of | i 
cs salle Tere anguage functions than ad i 
ers’ needs ability to secure attention and i onion! 
-hay t and assert themselves in th 
projectin ay not often use l wisi tend 
eth l at of anguage for suc icti 
Let us teen he imagination or collaborating with — is 
S e : 
ry for Se heed te = oe edn nt cine 
ifi¢fions hildren. The material is i 
aud @ a part of a larger study of 
20-minute waco gape in progress. This extract of transcript Bt oat 
g made at lunch time and comes when Gerry is queuing with 


oth 
er boys before going to the table: 
Extract A 


Gerry: 
oh y: you/get off Farmer 
mer: I’m hungry you see 


a next side please 
: Tve seen y i im ri 
rte n somebody do that and they picked him right up/no/bend 
shurrup 
red: 
; they took hold of his hands and pulled it underneath his legs 
S right/then he 
a right 
as shurrup/Sam 
a in the queue Samson 
G : pull/thro’ your legs 
ca you 
Siemens both of them 
Sa Eny oy/come here 
a a: yeah (confusion) 
ide pack it in 
m: Pll fucking kill you in a minute 
armer: what is it 
tis some’at I’m making/J’m trying to make 
able to do 


Gerry; don’t touch/knock off/tha' 
a radio and iffif you keep pulling ™ s I won't be 
Same it/don’t/don't touch it/let it g0 
G : it s licorice 
i erry: it isn’t 
a just plu 
erry: don’t touch/just/don 


y wire! 


g it into batteries/you should get some’at out of it 
*¢/mess/just/pack it in/just pack it in 


Sam: o.k. mate 
— (Confusion) 
y: seven 
Adult: table three. 
one command of language is adequate to maintain his ground among his peers. 
ough most of his utterances are short and simply constructed, he shows he can 
hile he is mainly concerned to instruct, to 


tions and, W 
of others, he can 4 
t, but this was not demanded by the situation 
e approaches 50%. l 
re recorded across five 


use 

iesdnet 6 complex construc 

i and regulate the behaviour 
ere show any ability to predic 


Signi 
ge aia his contribution to the discours 
the same week, 180 minutes of classroom discourse We 
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curriculum subjects in which Gerry participated with his peers. The following extract 


comes near the beginning of a lesson after the teacher has read Timothy Winters, a 
poem by Charles Causley: 


Extract B 
Adult. yes/well now we call this/alliteration/alliteration/blitz of a boy you 
see how he makes the ‘b’ sounds come together/can anybody find 
me another example/yes Fred 

Fred: — er/his neck is dark 


Adult: well/yes Sam 


Sam: I don’t know now/I’ve lost it (laughter) 
Adult: hush/come on 


Richard: oh yes here it is/And through his britches the blue winds blow 
Adult: good/(laughter) Gerry what’s the matter 

Gerry: it’s not me sir 

Adult: well just listen or else you'll not know/alliteration is when con- 
Sonants are repeated/er close together. 


If we compare this discourse with extract A above, certain features emerge. The 
conversation is controlled and dominated by the adult who himself makes more than 
a 50% contribution to the discourse—mainly through conveying and eliciting 10- 
formati 


on and through regulating behaviour. Pupil contributions are mainly re- 
sponses to questions. What is 


particularly interesting about Gerry’s single response 1S 
that it is the only contribution he makes not only in this lesson, but in the entire 180 
minutes of recording. From this slight evidence it would appear that an adolescent (who 
we have seen can use language effectively in one context) has not internalised the fact 
that language can be used for any of the purposes referred to at the beginning of 
this section. We do not have Gerry using language to organise his 


rs, for example) or to make new mean- 
Presented to him in class. Yet these are 
ry needs p ice j 

ards facili 


4 Language and the Teacher 


It could, of course, be true that Gerry’s teachers give hi r 
a m 

language for these purposes. Further empirical evidence ç no opportunity to use 
r de 


ll i 
of time would be needed to confirm ny this pies ected over a longer period 


å 5 gestion. H 
studies (e.g. Flanders, 1970; Sinclair & Coulthard, 1975) which EE PA are 
used by teachers and pupils in the shaping of clas e the language 


sroom di : 

Barnes, 1969) which consider specific aspects such as ee ay ae (e.g. 
Barnes’s can also be used to gain insights into pupil/pupil interaction, y such as 

All these studies suggest that the way a teacher himself uses language crucially affects 
the possibilities for learning in classrooms. Teachers have to make split-second decisi = 
in the classroom which might deny opportunities for learning through discuss 
Also it is easy to be critical of teachers’ performance. However, there is always aq 
for re-examining intentions and strategies and how these affect pupils’ learnin 
Why, for example, in extract B above was the teacher apparently more interesteg a 
pursuing a literary convention than in exploring the meanings of a poem? Why dig 
he choose not to explore Fred’s offering which, after all, does have the ‘Ki 


Soun, 
d 
repeated? Since much learning takes place through language the teacher needs tg 


be 
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well informed about language development and classroom interaction As the Bullock 
report (HMSO, 1975) says, “If a teacher is to control the growth of competence 
he must be able to examine the verbal interaction of a class or group in terms of an 
explicit understanding of the operation of language” (p. 8). He needs also to have a 
clear understanding of his own use of language and how this can facilitate or impede 
learning. There are implications here for the initial and in-service education of 
teachers. Understanding one’s own use of language is a complex business—illustrated 
In extract C where the Adult, enjoying an equal discourse with Graham, one of 


Parda year group, fails to respond properly to the serious question about sound 
vaves. 


Extract C 

Graham: they just keep on hitting you 

Adult: why/why’s that 

Graham: they keep on hitting me 

Adult: do they/why do you think they do it 

Graham: well/because I’m new I think 

Adult: yeah 

Graham: you know those sound waves/they can go through that open 
window can’t they 

Adult: oh J don’t think it makes much difference 

Graham: would they go through that open window or not 

Adult: mm/well they may not go through the stone/why/why do you 
think they do keep on hitting you/is it just because you're new 


Graham: yeah. 


5 Conclusions 
There is no problem for Graham if the adult later returns to what aeea ar a 
If, however, he is so concerned with ‘treatment’ and adjustment’ that he signals lac. 


Of interest in the pupil's learning, then opportunities have been ia tac 
Shows how Sections 1 and 2 above are linked to issues of language and learning 

how attitudes formed from the literature on school refusal may affect learning oppor- 
tunities. Perhaps some teachers in special schools believe that because they vat 
with small groups then language problems do not arise. Hora pees weas bed al 
only eight pupils in his class. Pupils like him aaae a p 

k ‘apes wie a ver on al to look for the causes of maladjust- 


The point of this paper is to emphasize t male 
ment doe es he Papil and his psychological background, but also in his peer 


group and in the school as an institution of Jearning. It follows that in normal and 


Special schools we should give careful attention to the curriculum, to teachers’ atti- 
tudes and to the use of language in learning. Where these have been neglected it is a 
pity a i are issues which, through teacher education, we can probably do most 


about. 
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Ambiguous Professionalism: a study of 
teachers’ status-perception 


PAUL M. LEIGH, Senior Lecturer in Sociology of Education, West Midlands College 
of Higher Education 


ABSTRACT This study is concerned with the responses of 135 primary and secondary 
teachers to a questionnaire relating to various aspects of the occupational status of 
able comparison to be made between men 


teaching. The results are so presented as to en 

and women teachers at the primary and secondary levels, and between all primary and 
secondary teachers. This strategy has been adopted because of the tradition amongst 
teachers of joining different teachers’ associations or unions according 10 sex, academic 
qualification and type of school and thereby indicating 4 disunited occupational group- 
This research may help to ascertain to what extent such disunity is based on differing 
occupational attitudes. The investigation as 4 whole is placed in the context of the 


sociology of the professions as utilised by sociologists © education and six broad 
approaches to studying pro, ‘essionalism are outlined, including the trait-method approach 


which forms the theoretical basis for this study. 


Context 


This study is concerned with the occupational status of teachers. Its focus is the status~ 
perception of 135 primary and secondary teachers in the West Midlands; its context 


is the status of teaching as an occupation particularly as expressed in terms of its 


right to be regarded as & profession. There is continuing debate amongst both edu- 
cational academics and teachers as to whether teaching constitutes a ‘profession’ or 
not and, therefore, whether teachers should be regarded as ‘professionals’. This 
debate. especially amongst practising teachers, rarely revolves around the precise 
hether teaching is & profession. Rather it takes the form of the discussion 
which the status of teaching is clearly relevant. 
ontrol of the curriculum, the lack of a Teaching 


Council (analogous to the General Medical Council) and teacher controlled register of 
practitioners; conditions of service and contract; the ethics of “industrial action : 
levels of remuneration and the distribution of the global sum available for teachers’ 


question ofw 
of educational a 
Such issues include, 
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salaries; the relationship between teachers and, for example inspectors, school 
governors and managers, and the DES in the area of decision making—a question of 
the distinction between influence and power (Kogan, 1975; Locke, 1974; Manzer, 


particularly sociologists of education, who have approached the area against the 
background of a more general sociology of the professions. Within this general 
framework several distinct perspectives have been utilised. 


other, non-professional, Occupations. Millerson (1964), 
ous previous suggestions as to such attributes and arrived at the following list: 


(d) integrity is maintained by adherence to a code of conduct; 
(e) the service is for the public good; 
(f) the profession is organized. 


Similarly, Leggatt ( 1970) offered five widely accepted professional attributes: 


(a) practice is founded upon a base of theoretical, esoteric knowledge; 


(c) practitioners are motivated by an ideal of altruistic service rather than the 
pursuit of material and economic gain; 

(d) careful control is exercised over recruitment, training, 
of practice: 


(e) the colleague group is well organised a 
code of ethical practice, 


Certification and standards 


nd has disciplinary Powers to enforce a 


Ambiguous Professionalism 


— E eae a approach to studying occupations 
may prë fesions te An i Tie a scale o DEI epee such that not only 
ene berani isti guished from non-professions but that professions them- 
ed in terms of degrees of professionalism according to both the 

sen of professional characteristics which are satisfied and the degree to which 
y are met; Elliott's (1972) and Vollmer & Mills’ (1966) specific reference to an 
organum which is often implied elsewhere, that of the ideal-type profession, a de- 
scriptive model which may be used for analytical purposes; and Barber’s (1963) and 
Parsons’ (1968) overt functionalist stress on those traits which they see as having 
a positive functional relevance for society in general and for practitioner-client 
relationships in particular. 
The trait-method approach to studying occupational status has allowed also the 
development of the concept of the ‘semi-profession’—a concept implied but not de- 
lineated by Moore (1970). This refers to an occupation which has some professional 
traits but not enough to warrant its being defined as a full profession (although there 
is no firm boundary between semi- and full professions or, indeed, between semi- 
professions and non-professional occupations). Etzioni (1969) outlines a semi- 
profession as containing a large proportion of female members; members employed 
primarily within bureaucratic organisations; and, when compared to a full profession, 
having a shorter period of education and training, less specialised occupational 
knowledge, lower status and less right to privileged communication between prac- 
titioner and client. For Etzioni, prime examples of semi-professions are nursing, social 
work and teaching. The existence of a semi-professional category allows a more 
accurate description of those occupations which it is difficult to classify as full pro- 
fessions but which seem to lay claim to some professional status. Thus, Leggatt (1970) 
suggests that although teaching lacks many of the attributes normally associated with 


a profession, “it would be foolish to deny teachers the title of professionals which is 
enshrined in popular usage and census classification”. This sort of conceptual muddle 
lism as an occupational status and 


is avoidable with the utilisation of semi-professiona 
it is a concept which many teachers, academics and lay people regard as accurately 
describing teaching. An alternative epithet will be suggested at the end of this paper. 
The trait-method approach is the perspective adopted in this study but the paper as 
a whole will, it is hoped, become more meaningful if other approaches to looking at 
professionalism are briefly referred to at this juncture. 
One of the features of a typical semi-profession, its location within a bureaucratic 
organisation, has been the major concern of what may be regarded as a second major 
focus of interest amongst sociologists of the professions—that of the effects of an 
organisational setting, particularly a highly bureaucratised one, on both professional 
workers and the very concept of ‘professionalism’ itself (Scott, 1966; Harries-Jenkins, 
1970; Simpson & Simpson, 1969; Abrahamson, 1967). An organisation, it is argued, 
restricts the individual professional's exercise both of responsibility and autonomy for 
he is employed within and often, in effect, by the organisation. His allegiance to the 
organisation and his commitment to his profession may be in conflict and he may 
object to being bound by organisational rules not of his own making. A professional 
is a person educated to make decisions rather than trained to obey orders. It could 


be argued that a professional employed in a bureaucratic setting is a contradiction in 
terms (unless that professional were the decision-making head of the bureaucracy) but 
in the light of increasing professional bureaucratisation, by doctors, for example, it 
could equally—and, perhaps more realistically—be advocated that the definition of a 
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represented by Caplow ( 1964) and Wilensky (1964). The latter suggests that: 


There is a typical Process by which the established professions have arrived: 
men b 


egin doing the work full time and stake out a jurisdiction; the early 
masters of the technique or adherents of 


two or three decades: the teachers and activists then achieve success in pro- 
moting more effective organisation, first local, then national—through 
either the transformation of an existing occupational association or the 
creation of a new one, Towards the end, legal protection of the monopoly 
of skill appears; at the end, a formal code of ethics is adopted. 


flict. Thus commentators such as 
» Who eschew the consensus orientation 


fessional life, Bucher & Strauss analyse the A 


laity”, 


ed with the characteristics of existing occupational 
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Corres 
see Ral gen ty pei Bree geet ra 
everyday usage, mean Homme ty = erm ‘profession’, for ‘professional can, in 
the Work of a pec ing a living by (a professional actor), competent (praising 
abuse used fa a meting! describing it as ‘professional’) or be a term of sarcastic 
(‘professional comment on another s over-exaggerated personal belief or characteristic 
clearly bein pacifist or professional Welshman’). In such cases professionalism is 
ists are als E used in ways other than in reference to occupational status.) Interaction- 
the tent tig ng with the relationship which exists between the professional and 
and WHat wnat, for example, is the image which the lay person has of the professional 
(1963) ng the image that the professional seeks to portray? In this context, Hughes 
cbñtia Sar the succinctly insightful comment that “Professionals profess ; He 
and ni They profess to know better than others the nature of certain matters, 
of the now better than their clients what ails them or their affairs. This is the essence 
professional idea and the professional claim.” In this sense, the client-pro- 


fessi A S 
€ssional relationship is ultimately one of dependence and, therefore, power based 
On the professional’s saleable expertise and the client’s relevant ignorance. 

seen in terms of professional know- 


A stress on the idea of professional expertise, 
ledge, is the basis for what may be regarded as a sixth and the most recent approach 
to professionalism, a phenomenological perspective. All phenomenological sociology 
is ultimately concerned with, in Berger & Luckmann’s (1971) phrase “whatever passes 
for ‘knowledge’ in a society” and man is conceived as a ‘knowing being’, his reality of 
the (social) world or any part of it being constructed from his (limited) knowledge of 
it. Phenomenologists of the professions emphasise that professionals lay claim to 
esoteric knowledge as a necessary, although not sufficient, criterion of professionalism. 
Teachers’ knowledge should ideally take many forms: knowledge of subject-matter: 
knowledge of how to teach; knowledge of children derived from the disciplines of 
psychology and sociology; knowledge of the purpose of education; knowledge 
relating to the construction and evaluation of the curriculum. It may be argued that 
only in this last form of occupational knowledge can teachers claim to have esoteric 
knowledge exclusive to their occupation and hence boost their professional status. 
The possession of professional knowledge gives rise to a professional mandate 
(Esland, 1977; Dale, 1977) which allows professionals not only to define both the 
nature of the professional problem and its solution but, often, to be able to impose 
their definitions on their clients. Knowledge itself may not be power—as Francis 
Bacon claimed—but power can certainly stem from exclusive professional knowledge. 


Research 

mprised teachers taking an in-service B.Ed. degree at the 

West Midlands College of Higher Education. Such a population is not claimed to be 

essarily representative of either teachers as a whole or teachers in the West Mid- 

t the time of this research, with a few exceptions, all 

non-graduate teachers. After a pilot study in which some 100 members of the in-service 
course were requested to state in writing whether, in their opinion, teaching has 
professional status or not and to elaborate on those answers, it was decided to present 
a more structured questionnaire to the entire course membership. This took the form 
of a series of multiple-choice questions concerned with teaching as an occupation. 
The questions are all relevant to the status of teaching and respondents were specific- 


ally asked to define teaching as either a profession, semi-profession or occupation 


The research population co 


nec 
lands. They are, for example, a 
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without professional status. Respondents were also given the opportunity to make 
any additional comments which they considered relevant. Finally, they were asked 
to provide personal details concerned with present occupational position within 
teaching, type of educational institution at which employed, sex, academic qualifi- 
cations, age group and total number of years as a practising teacher. In an attempt 
to secure a high return rate and candid comments, respondents were asked to remain 
anonymous. 

The questions are reproduced below. Respondents were required to answer ‘yes’ 
‘no’ or ‘undecided’ (by ticking an appropriate column) to questions (1-21) and to 
respond to one of the statements (or remain undecided) in question (22). Despite the 
extreme difficulty and ultimate impossibility of phrasing a question in an entirely 
unambiguous manner, it is felt that the questions were precise enough to elicit useful 


information especially as respondents were asked to provide additional comments 
on any of the questions if they so desired. 


(1) Teachers are essential in modern society. 

(2) The present three years certificate course may be regarded as an acceptable 
pre-probationary preparation for teaching. 

(3) The present three or four years B.Ed. course may be regarded as an acceptable 
pre-probationary preparation for teaching. 

(4) The present one year post-graduate course may be regarded as an acceptable 
pre-probationary preparation for teaching. 

(5) Teaching demands particular skills and knowledge not found in other 
occupations. 

(6) The poor academic qualifications of some te: 
expertise as teachers, lowers the status of teachi 

(7) Wanting to work with children/young adults 
teacher. 

(8) One cannot teach without bein 
a vocation. 


(9) Although the two areas are not necessarily dichotomous, teachers concern 


themselves more with (a) the needs of pupils than with (b) questions of pay 
and working conditions. 


achers, notwithstanding their 
ng as an occupation. 
is an essential attribute for a 


& committed to teaching; teaching is inevitably 


Teaching has clearly defined ethical codes in respect of occupational relationships 

with: 

(10) pupils. 

(11) parents. 

(12) colleagues. 

(13) Teachers should be subject to a 
applies to doctors. 

(14) Generally, teachers can ex 
formed by teachers’ aides, 

(15) Individual teachers are generally expected to accept responsibility in respect 
of all aspects of their job. 

(16) As individuals, teachers have a great deal of autonomy. 

(17) Individual teachers should have some control over the choice of the pupils 
they are asked to teach so that, for example, it should be acceptable in prin- 
ciple for a teacher to reject a pupil on grounds which he regards as justifiable. 


‘Hippocratic oath’ comparable to that which 


pect to undertake duties which ought to be per- 
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(18) As 
an i 
(19) As a Pen group, teachers have a great deal of autonomy. 
S a genera inciple. x i i 
te A principle, teachers, as an occupational group, should be able to 
eget inal decision in educational matters in the case of disagreement with, 
mple, politicians, education committees and school managers Or 
(20) governors. 
It is an essenti 
is an essential part of a teacher's job to keep abreas' 
en ite jolie 
tis a >ssenti "Sj i i 
fe is an essential part of a teacher's job to attend in-service courses and con- 
rences (not necessarily leading to the award of additional qualifications). 


(22 : : 
) In terms of occupational status, teaching is best regarded as: 


(a) a full profession, 
(b) a semi-profession, 
(c) an occupation wh 


t of current educational 


ich does not have professional status. 


tudying profession- 
h whether teachers 
fession which were 
g after each trait 


T : nedi : 
he questions were inspired by the trait-method approach to s 


ali F k 
re sm although the research was not concerned exclusively wit 
ot oo teaching as a profession Or not. The suggested traits of a pro: 

ilised for the questionnaire were as follows (the figure(s) appearin 


Ti . . 
efer to the relevant questionnaire statement(s)): 


n which is societally essential. (1) 


(A) A profession is an occupatio: 
(B) Entry into a profession is based on rigorous entry standards following 4 


prolonged period of education and training. (2, 3, 4, 6) 
(C) A professional occupational group possesses esoteric an 


tional knowledge and skills. (5) 

(D) A professional is vocationally commi 
even if he has not been chosen by those € 

(E) A professional puts his clients’ interests 

(F) A profession has clearly defined ethical co 
and practitioner. (10, 11, 12) 

(G) A professional is not required to undertake duties peri 
essential to his work. (14) 

ŒH) A professional worker is occupa nd completely re- 
sponsible for all matters arising from i jonal judgement. (15, 16, 17) 

D A professional occupational group is occupationally autonomous. (18, 19) 

D A professional is free to reject a client in the 
and/or other clients. (17) 

(K) A professional worker constantl. 


(20, 21) 


d exclusive occupa- 


tted to the best interests of his clients, 
tients. (7, 8, 95 13) 
before his own. (9, 13) 


des in order to protect both client 


pheral rather than 


y seeks to improve his occupational expertise. 


The responses were statistically analysed in three ways. First, the combined re- 
sponses of all primary (junior, infant, nursery and first school teachers) and all 


secondary teachers were collated. (Because of the small number of college of further 
education, polytechnic and special school teacher-respondents (six, two and four 
respectively) it was decided to omit them from the statistical analysis. Similarly, the 
six middle school respondents were included in the primary sector.) Secondly and 
thirdly, the responses of all teachers were analysed according to sex and (primary 
or secondary) sector of education. These strategies were adopted because be the 
tradition amongst teac occupational associations or unions according to 

graduate OF non-graduate 


ivisi i institution 
divisions such as sex, ucational inst! , 
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qualifications and head or assistant teacher status. In England, for example, only two 
of the teacher unions—the National Union of Teachers and the more recently formed 
Professional Association of Teachers—have been concerned to admit all teachers to 
their ranks; and even though changes in the law have encouraged, for example, the 
fusion of the National Association of Schoolmasters and the Union of Women 
Teachers, and changes in the structure of education have prompted traditionally 
secondary oriented unions to admit middle school teachers, it still remains evident 


in terms of occupational unity, as the most powerful 


greement concerning the 
many and varied occupational aspects of teaching, the overall level of disagreement, 


especially between primary and secondary teachers, is high enough to prevent the 
unification of teachers in the foreseeable future—for although a unified occupation 

ny amongst its members and still remain united, a 
nted from unification by a much lower level of disagree- 
nd largely descriptive analysis of the responses to the 


TABLE J. Response rates 


(expressed as percentages) of all teachers (questions (1-21)) 
Men: N=80 Women: N=55 All teachers: N= 135 
Un- 


Un- Un- 
Yes No decided Yes No decided Yes No decided 
(1) 96-3 0 3-8 94-6 0 5-5 95-6 0 4-4 
(2) 45 40 15 49-1] 32:8 18-2 46-7 37 16:3 
(3) 60 30 10 54:6 18-2 27:3 57-8 25-1] 17 
(4) 27-5 52-5 20 23-6 45-5 30-9 25-9 49-6 24-4 
(5) 85 7-5 7:5 80 16-4 3-6 83 11-1 5:9 
(6) 42-5 48-8 8-8 54:5 34-5 10-9 47-4 43 9°6 
(7) 75 18-8 6:3 80 12-7 73 Pi 16:3 6:7 
(8) 53-8 37:5 8-8 54-5 34:5 10-9 54-1 36-2 9-6 
(9) 63:8 15 21-3 70:9 14-6 14-6 66-7 14-8 18-5 
(10) 81:3 16:3 2-5 78-2 14-6 1J 80 15-6 4-4 
(11) 58-8 31:3 10 52-7 32-7 14-6 56-2 31-9 11-9 
(12) 62:5 32:5 5 61-8 25-5 12-7 62-2 29-6 8-1 
(13) 13-8 65 21:3 29-1 52:7 18-2 20 60 20 
(14) 70 22-5 7:5 85-5 10:9 3-6 76:3 17-8 5°9 
(15) 82:5 11-3 6:3 92-7 3-6 3-6 86-7 8-1 5:2 
(16) 70 18-8 11-3 61:8 20 18-2 66:7 19-3 14-1 
(17) 48-8 30 21:3 52:7 32:7 14-6 50-4 31-1 18-5 
(18) 45 36:3 18-8 41-8 50:9 7:3 43:7 42-2 14-1 
(19) 73°8 8-8 17-5 72:7 21-8 5-5 73:3 14-1 12-6 
(20) 86:3 8-8 5 80 16:3 3-6 83-8 11-9 4-4 
(21) 13 13-8 
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TABLE II. Response rates (expressed as percentages) of Primary Teachers (questions (1-21)) 


Men: N=31 Women: N=31 All Primary Teachers: N=62 
(ee e, 
Un- Un- —_ 
Yes No decided Yes No decided Yes No decided 
manaa U O O a aaa aR pen meena came ESEARO 
(1) 96-8 0 3-2 93-5 0 6-5 95-2 0 4:9 
(2) 38-7 48-4 12:9 41-9 29 29 40:3 38-7 21 
(3) 54:8 38:7 6:5 41:9 19-4 38-7 48-4 29 22-6 
(4) 35°5 51-6 12-9 22-6 41:9 35:5 29 30-7 24:2 
(5) 90:3 0 9-7 80-6 19-4 0 85-5 9-7 4-8 
(6) 48-4 45-2 6°5 54:8 38-7 6-5 51:6 41-9 6-5 
(7) 80-6 12-9 6°5 80-6 12-9 6°5 80-6 12-9 6:5 
(8) 67-7 25-8 6:5 61:3 29 9-7 64:5 27-4 80:7 
(9) 74:2 6-5 19-4 74-2 6:5 19-4 742 6:5 19-4 
(10) 74:2 22:6 3:2 74:2 19-4 6:5 74:2 21 4:8 
(11) 58-1 29 12-9 48-4 38-7 12-9 53:2 33-9 12:9 
(12) 64-5 29 6:5 61:3 29 9-7 62:9 29 8 
(13) 19-4 54:8 25-8 45-2 38-7 {6-1 32:3 46:8 21 
(14) 64-5 19-4 16-1 90-3 3-2 6-5 717-4 ita 11:3 
(15) 87:1 9:7 32 93-5 3:2 3-2 90-2 6:5 2 
(16) 61:29 25-8 12-9 64:5 16-1 19-4 62:9 21 io-t 
(17) 35°5 32:3 32-3 38-7 48-4 12-9 37-] 40:3 22:6 
(18) Ee 45:2 19-4 45:2 48-4 6:5 40:3 46-8 12-9 
(19) 77-4 9-7 12-9 74:2 19-4 6:5 75-8 14:5 9.7 
(20) 93-5 6:5 0 90-3 9-7 0 91-9 8 0 
(21) 90:3 6°5 3°2 80:6 12:9 6:5 85-4 9-7 4-8 


questionnaire will, therefore, be largely—although not exclusively—concerned with 
identifying such disagreement. Thus, along the variable of primary and secondary 
teaching there was a large measure of agreement concerning the inadequacy of a one 
year post-graduate course for intending teachers (question (4)) but significant dis- 
agreement as to the acceptability of certificate and B.Ed. courses. Whereas over one- 
half of secondary teachers thought that a three years certificate course was an adequate 
preparation for teaching (question (2)) only 40% of primary teachers thought so; 
similarly, whereas two-thirds of secondary teachers accepted the occupational validity 
of the B.Ed. course (question (3)), less than one-half of the primary teachers did so. 
The reasons for this are not readily apparent from the questionnaire responses. 
However, one certificated (as opposed to graduate) junior teacher did give an ad- 
ditional comment in which she referred to the “inadequate practical teaching experi- 
ence during [her certificate] course” and this strengthened an explanation of the 
differing responses to these two questions as being concerned with the widely accepted 
view that primary teachers tend to place more emphasis on a knowledge of how to 
teach and less on a knowledge of what to teach, whereas secondary teachers tend 
e this stress. Thus, primary and secondary teachers may well have different 
on what counts as an acceptable pre-probationary preparation for teaching and 

views | voip of mainly certificated teachers more secondary school respondents had 
for this 8 ed with the academic aspect of their courses than primary teachers had been 
been satis rofessional training aspect of theirs. It can b 

ith the P Te a e seen from Table I 
satisfied i ndents as @ whole wers clearly unconvinced of the validity of a one-year 
that the respo course for intending teachers—one-half of the respondents defining it 


post-graduare 


to revers 
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TABLE III. Response rates (expressed as Percentages) of Secondary Teachers (questions (1-21)) 


Men: N=49 Women: N=24 All Secondary Teachers: 
N=73 
Yes No decided Yes No decided Yes No decided 
(1) 95:9 0 41 95:8 0 42 95-9 0 41 
(2) 49 34-7 16-3 58-3 37-5 4:2 52-1 35-6 12:3 
(3) 63-3 24-5 12-2 70-8 16-7 12-5 65-8 21-9 12:3 
(4) 22-4 53-1 24-5 25 50 25 23:3 38-4 24-7 
(5) 81-6 12-2 61 79-2 12-5 8-3 80-8 12:3 69 
(6) 38-8 51 10-2 54-2 29-2 16:7 43-8 43-8 12:3 
() 71-4 22-4 61 79-2 12:5 8:3 14 19-2 69 
(8) 44-9 44-9 10-2 45:8 41-7 12:5 45-2 43-8 11 
(9) 57-1 20:4 22:4 66-7 25 8-3 60-3 21-9 17°8 
(10) 85-7 12-2 2 83-3 8-3 8-3 84-9 ll 4-1 
(11) 59-2 32-7 8-2 58-3 25 16-7 58-9 30-1 1l 
(12) 61-2 34-7 41 62:5 20:8 16-7 61-6 30-1 8:2 
(13) 10:2 71-4 18-4 8-3 70-8 20-8 9-6 71-2 19-2 
(14) 73-5 24-5 2 79-2 20-8 0 75:3 23-3 13 
(15) 19-6 12:2 8-2 91-7 4-2 4-2 83-6 9-6 69 
(16) 15:5 14:3 10-2 58-3 25 16-7 69-9 17:8 12:3 
(17) 571 28:6 14:3 70-8 12-5 16-7 61-6 23:3 15-1 
(18) 51 30-6 18-4 37-5 54:2 8-3 46-6 38-4 15-1 
(19) 71-4 8-2 20:4 70-8 25 4-2 71:2 13-7 15-1 
(20) 81-6 10-2 8-2 66-7 25 8:3 16-7 15-1 8-2 
(21) 65-3 18-4 163 


secondary teachers, and more Women than men) answered question (6) in the 
affirmative, 


Question (5) was designed to elicit opinions concerning the perceived nature of 
teaching skills and 
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more than a combination of occupational skills which are shared with many other 
occupational and non-occupational groups: a driving instructor teaches; a parent 
looks after children; a scout leader organises children’s activities; many adults 
Possess the academic knowledge required to teach in, especially, primary schools. 
Such a judgement may seem harsh, particularly to teachers and, indeed, it may be 
erroneous but the point remains that teachers’ colleges have attracted many recruits 
who wished to pursue higher education but did not have university entrance require- 
ments and many people who drifted into teaching because they could not think of 
anything else to do. Furthermore, teaching has a high level of social visibility (Gerver 
& Bensman, 1954); adults have themselves seen teachers at work, albeit from only a 
dimly remembered pupil perspective—teaching does not have the mystery of, say, 
Surgery. Drawing on such experience as well as the experience of child raising, many 
adults feel able to comment freely on teaching and teachers indicating that non- 
educationalists do not regard teaching as an esoteric occupation, with members’ 
occupational judgements having to be accepted by an ignorant clientele. Eighty-three 
per cent of all teachers and slightly more men, especially primary men, than women, 
answered question (5) in the affirmative. It is clear, from this evidence at least, that 
teachers do see their occupation as a highly specialised one which demands an ex- 
clusive combination of qualities and skills, including wanting to work with children 
(question (7))—a teaching quality suggested by 77°% of teachers, especially primary 
teachers. However, a view of teaching as a vocation, in which practitioners are necess- 
arily committed to the judged needs of their clients did not receive such a high level 
of support (question (8)). Only one-half of all teachers regarded teaching as inevitably 
a vocation, with 68% of men primary teachers and 45% of men secondary teachers 
defining it as such. The variation between women teachers here was 61% at the primary 
level and 46% of secondary teachers, The affirmative response rates for all primary 
and secondary teachers were 64:5% and 45% respectively. Although it is not certain 
whether the 44% of all secondary teachers who did not think teaching is a vocation 
thought this acceptable or not (i.e. teaching is not a vocation but ought to be), it is 
evident that the discrepancy between the responses of primary and secondary teachers 
may indicate very different attitudes to their work although it would not be in order 
to claim that primary teachers are more committed teachers. It may be, for example, 
that secondary teachers suffer more occupational frustration than their primary 
colleagues in terms of discipline problems, examination pressures and the adolescent 
crises of their pupils. One important result to emerge from this study is that the per- 
centage of women teachers who answered question (8) in the affirmative was as high 
as the percentage of men teachers. Women teachers have often been the target of male 
criticism along the lines of teaching’s offering a relatively high salary for those supply- 
ing a second income to the family home (the National Association of Schoolmasters 
was formed after the National Union of Teachers committed itself to campaigning 
for equal pay for women teachers) and working hours which coincide exactly with the 
teachers’ own children’s school bs providing no extra-curricular work is undertaken; 
imilarly, women teachers have been the subject of some study in this area (e.g. 
eae 1972). This research would suggest that distinctions between the sexes 
pene ccupational commitment is unjustified. However, differences betwee 
in terms of O en teachers did emerge in connection with the desirability of teach : 
men ee edagogic Hippocratic oath (question (13)), itself a symb 
being subject to a P 29% of all w ym vol of vo- 
-ational commitment. Whereas A omen teachers supported the idea (and 
S29 definitely opposed it), the figure for men was less than one-half of this at 14% 
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(with 65% in opposition). Other major differences in response emerged between 
primary (32% for, 47% against) and secondary teachers (10% for, 71% against) and 
between men (19% for) and women (45% for) in primary schools. The affirmative 
response rate for all teachers was 20%. The responses to this questio 
Some opposition to those given for questi 
is seen as a matter of personal decision r: 
teacher in this context commented that “ 


n seem to be in 
on (8) as if, perhaps, commitment to teaching 
ather than official constraint. One undecided 
A ‘Hippocratic oath’ would be acceptable if 
need a Teaching Council and professional 


i ë » Within this study, nursery teachers too). 
With such very young children there are many routine tasks that teachers undertake 


wh j aching’ (unless that Concept is expanded until 

it is practically meaningless!) and, certainly, do not require professional qualification. 

eral respondents it would seem likely that 

a certainly no tens a is state of affairs as it relates to all teachers 
eache; : 3 

non-teaching duties wn asonable for additional 

Question (9)—do “te, 


union acts out of self-j 


the profession only so that it may more c 
1972), The nature of suc 


of the Occupation itself. Thus th 
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question of strike action. The prolonged militant campaign over teachers’ salaries con- 
ducted during the latter part of 1969 and the early months of 1970 was not without 
its ramifications for the teachers’ organisations. Disunity within the NUT (including 
the resignation from the union of some teachers) was paralleled by the temporary 
unity between it and the National Association of Schoolmasters and, to give it its full 
title, the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters; and a direct, if unintended 
consequence, of the strike campaign was the formation in 1970 of the Professi onal 
Association of Teachers With its loudest recruiting call being that “members shall not 
go on strike under any circumstances” (PAT, Members Handbook). Many argue, 
however, that within a profession it is false to separate entirely questions of pay and 
working conditions from the needs of clients—better pay, for example, attracts to the 
profession those best able to meet the needs of those clients. In this sense teachers’ 
militant actions would, in the long term, improve education. Question (9) took 
cognisance of this point of view but was designed to elicit where teachers thought the 
emphasis lay between these two areas. Sixty-seven per cent of all respondents thought 
that teachers put the needs of pupils first; this was a view taken particularly by women 
teachers, especially women primary teachers, and by men primary teachers. For each 
category of teacher, however, a majority agreed with the statement of the question 
although one middle school teacher cryptically remarked that, with respect to this 
question, ‘“‘infant/primary women [are] different [from] N.A.S. secondary school 
teachers”. 

Questions (10-12) are concerned with ethical codes. The existence of such codes is 
almost certainly a sine qua non for professional status of an occupation although that 
is not the main concern here. Such codes exist to protect one occupational member 
against another as well as to protect both clients from charlatans and professional 
workers from unfounded criticism, including litigation. Several teachers’ organisations 
have drawn up such codes of professional behaviour, deviation from which could 
result in expulsion from membership of those organisations (although not from teach- 
ing itself since that power is not in teachers’ hands). In respect of questions (11) and 
(12), there was general agreement amongst the respondents about the existence of 
codes of ethics, except that less than one-half of primary women teachers thought that 
such a clearly defined code existed in respect of themselves and parents. Less agree- 
ment, however, existed amongst the respondents in respect of question (10) (con- 
cerned with relationships and pupils). Whereas 85% of secondary teachers thought 
that their relationship with their pupils was bound by a clearly defined ethical code, 
only 74% of primary teachers thought so; similarly, 86% of men secondary teachers 
answered the question affirmatively compared to 74% of men primary teachers. 
This difference of views between primary and secondary teachers may be a reflection 
of the differences of maturation between the children concerned. It is worth remarking 
asa general comment in respect of questions (10-12) that the majority of respondents 
did feel that the ethical codes referred to do exist; and this in spite of the usual absence 
of such codes in written om = in ei of parents and pupils and the existence of an 
ethical code for, reoni a eat n SORES ok only to members of certain 
hers’ organisations an y rned with relationships with other 


i isations (25). 
i ach of these organisations (: 
members MaE characteristics which indicate the status of a 
vari cu 

Of all the th for individuals and for rn occupational group as a esi 
ma A ignificant. And with autonomy we may associate responsibility 
Anr N That teachers occiipy positions of responsibility is usually not 
(15-19) 
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denied and this was supported by the teachers in this research (question (15)). How- 
ever, the question of autonomy is not so eas 
teachers do not, for example. 


teachers; 67% of all teachers answered “yes’ to question (16 and 75-59, d- 
ary teachers did so, 3 iisi idii 


ng groups (question 
strong feeling is particu- 
to give more educational 


i demic opinio 
ty members. 
hich teachers were asked to respond to were con- 


Ought to keep abreast of educational d 
co: F r al developments, 
MPUlsory attendance at in-service courses. (The Plowden Committee, 


n to give more power to pupils, 


` cerned with 
perhaps by 
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for example, recommended “a substantial period of in-service training at least ever: 
five years” (Central Advisory Council for Education, 1967).) Question (20)—“It is 
essential part of a teacher’s job to keep abreast of current educational deveio menka 
was of a more general nature than question (21)—“It is an essential part of a teacher’s 
job to attend in-service courses and conferences . . .".—although both sought opinions 
on the essentiality rather than desirability of improving occupational expertise in this 
way. There was general support for the view expressed in question (20) (84% of all 
teachers), especially amongst primary (particularly men) teachers but less so amongst 
secondary (particularly women) teachers. There was only slightly less support for the 
more specific proposals implied in question (21) (and it should be remembered that 
all the respondents were themselves engaged in an in-service course). Seventy-six 
per cent of all teachers supported the statement in this question, ranging from 90% 
of men primary teachers to 65% of men secondary teachers. Primary teachers gave 
much greater support to this idea than did secondary teachers—85% as compared 
to 68-5°%—and, overall, there was a slightly higher affirmative response from women 
than from men. Questions (20) and (21) attracted some additional comment from 
respondents. One teacher replied negatively to both questions but added that it ought 
to be essential for teachers to pursue in-service education; others replied in the 
affirmative but additionally commented on the importance and necessity for compul- 
sory in-service education, perhaps conducted, in part at least, during normal working 
hours since in-service education should be seen as an integral part of a teacher's 
job. 
Finally, respondents were requested to identify teaching as a full or semi-profession 
or as an occupation without professional status. No definitions of a ‘profession’ or 
‘semi-profession’ were supplied since what was required was a subjective response 
from teachers, a question of a feeling (or lack of feeling) of “professional spirit” 
(Flexner, quoted Becker, 1962) rather than an attempt to compare teaching to an 
ideal-type occupation (Elliott, 1972) or assess its professional status according to 
‘objective’ factors. The response rates are repsented in Table IV. Teaching was 
regarded as a full profession by 41:5% of all teachers, but by significantly more 
primary teachers (50%) than secondary (347) and by slightly more women (44%) 
than men (40%). The highest response came from primary women (52%) and the 
lowest from secondary women (33%); there was a great difference, too, between the 
d secondary men (35%). Thus, the major 


response rates of primary men (48%) an } 
conclusion to be drawn here is of the difference between primary and secondary 


teachers on this point. The responses to defining teaching as an occupation without 


fessional status were largely inversely correlated with the above responses: more 
cs achers (14-59%) and more men (25%) than 


hers (23%) than primary te c f 
ing in thi ; simi tage of secondary 

women (11%) defined teaching in this way; similarly, a greater percen r 
women i ZR than primary women (10%) and secondary men (29%) than primary 
men (19%) identified teaching as an occupation. The response rate for all teachers was 
19% One male secondary teacher supplied the additional opinion—which is reported 
here ‘without further comment—that teaching would not become a — ri 
i ini ion is exten! rs; teacher: e 

the period of training and education is €x a r 

peesincaly acquired experience in other jobs; they regard payment for ag an 
do as paramount”; a Teaching Council is established ; a greater part is : aye ei 
areas of teacher training and the formation of carmen saepe eaa ; n 
i i he existence of a single profes: pane 
E abols at pai schools. Another respondent tersely commented: 


‘bad’ teachers are removed 
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P cth which does not have professional status filled with teachers who 
Biarea E a PONY 

i A ondary men. At the primary 
level, the figures were 39% and 32% for women and men respectively. Slightly more 
primary (35:5%) than secondary teachers (33%) responded to this particular de- 
scription of teaching, as did more women (40°%) than men (30%). Several suggestions 
were made by respondents concerning how the status of teaching could be raised and 
these are largely reminiscent of some of those already cited above. One male 
respondent simply commented: “mothers floating in and out”! 

Judging by the responses to question (22) it is perhaps reasonable to suppose that 
teachers as an occupational group are uncertain as to their status. Less than one-half 
of those in this study regarded themselves as full professionals and nearly one-fifth 
(nearly one-quarter if including ‘undecided teachers’) did not even accord themselves 
semi-professional status. This would appear to confirm the rather ambiguous status 


which teachers have in British society in which the lip-service that is paid to their 


importance has not resulted in the pecuniary reward, high level of required academic 
qualification or the autonomy and power usually associated with professional groups 
such as doctors and lawyers. With reference to this study, teachers themselves would 
seem to concur with this societal conclusion of ambiguous professionalism. 


Conclusions 
scertain the views of a group of teachers concerning various 
aspects of their occupational status. It is clear that between the various categories of 
teacher identified for this research there is both agreement and disagreement in this 
area with the latter, especially as relating to primary as opposed to secondary teachers, 
reaching a level which would suggest that the unification of teachers into one all- 
embracing teachers’ association is unlikely in the near future. Moreover, teachers as 
a whole seem to be uncertain as to their occupational status as expressed in terms of 
professionalism. The responses of the teachers given in this study suggest that, as an 
occupational group, they do not define teaching as either a profession or a semi 
profession but do regard it as hav 


ing higher status than an occupation. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is suggested that ‘ambiguous professionalism’ is a term which could be 
applied to teachers’ own status-perception, a description which it is also claimed 
indicates the general societal view of teachers’ status. Whether teaching will ever be 
generally regarded by both teachers and lay people as a full profession is largely in 
teachers’ own hands for no occupation is accorded that honoured title without a 
determined effort having to be made by the members of that occupation to compel the 
rest of society to regard them as workers with a unique and essential contribution to 
make to that society. This, in its turn, may require t 


he occupational members to pay 
close attention to those traits which define professionalism, for Lieberman (1956) 1s 
probably correct when he asserts that the “systematic attention to the 


problems of 
professionalisation by the practitioners is always a prerequisite to the professional- 
isation of any occupation”. 


This study has sought to a 
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Laterality and Intelligence in Relation to 
Reading Ability: a replication 


C. E. SAWYER, County Psychological Service, Dorset 


B. LORD & B. J. BROWN, Tennal School, Birmingham 


ABSTRACT A previous study (Sawyer & Brown) has found an interaction between 
laterality and intelligence in relation to reading ability in a clinical sample of boys. The 
present investigation attempted to replicate the findings of this previous study in a normal 
day school sample. Groups were drawn Jrom two age ranges: 71 boys and girls at a junior 
school, aged nine and \0 years and 9 boys and girls at a comprehensive school, aged 
13 and 14 PEATS; The groups were divided on the basis of lateral preference and a non- 
verbal test of intelligence. Results showed that, for secondary age children, a significant 
interaction effect between laterality and intelligence in relation to reading ability was 
present. A similar trend was found in the results for the junior age children, although 
this was not shown to be statistically significant. These findings are discussed in relation 
to the developmental mature’ of lateral preference and what cues may be necessary to 
discriminate the left-right orientation of stimuli. 


n a recent study of laterality and reading ability, Sawyer & Brown (1977), using a 
7 boys consecutively admitted to a regional assessment centre, reported a 
between lateral preference and reading ability when intellectual func- 
ken into account. With less able boys, as defined by non-verbal IQs, 
those showing right preference of eye, hand and foot were found to be superior in 
reading ability, compared with their non-right preferring counterparts, With more 
able children, an opposite trend was reported, which was taken to indicate that the 
more able, non-right preferers may have employed techniques which compensates 


for the difficulties associated with nonsright peira, 


I 
sample of 6 
relationship 
tioning was ta 


suggested that orientational confusion may be 


cited Zangwill (1960) who suggested that left-handedness was 
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of right-handedness, as their reason for categorising lateral preference into right 
preferers and non-right preferers. Zangwill (1960) also suggested that left-handedness 
was associated with less well-established lateral preference and Hecaen & Ajuriaguerra 
(1964) pointed out that a handicap results from left handers living in a right-handed 
world. It may be that a well-established pattern of right lateral preference provides a 
strong personal asymmetry which is used, by some children, as a cue for discriminat- 
ing left-right orientation of stimuli across different situations. Wedell (1973) pointed 
out that the most frequent type of error in visual discrimination is the confusion of 
letters and words with their reversals which draws attention to the need for an ade- 
quate left-right discrimination strategy when learning to read. 

Annett & Turner (1974) concluded, from their examination of relevant research, that 
clinical samples tended to result in findings of a relationship between laterality and 
educational attainments, whereas random samples from normal populations did not. 
The sample used in the Sawyer & Brown (1977) study cannot be considered normal 
since the investigations were carried out on boys only, in care of the local Authority 
following extensive delinquency and, in some cases, persistent non-attendance at 
school. In order to support the above Suggestion that lateral preference may be used as 
a cue for discriminating left-right orientation by some children, in the reading process, 
and before attempting to identify what compensatory techniques may have been 
evolved by the more able non-right preferers, it was necessary to replicate the Sawyer 
& Brown study in a nermal school population. In addition to a sample of secondary 
school children of approximately the same age level as the Sawyer & Brown sample, 
another sample, drawn from a junior school, was used to determine whether the results 
were generalisable to younger children who were still developing their reading skills. 


Procedure 


The same examiner administered each of the tests to all of the subjects. This involved 
individual tests for dominant eye, hand and 


S foot, together with reading ability, but a 
group test for intelligence. 


(a) Tests for Lateral Preference 


s noted with which hand the child wrote. Secondly, 

hrown to the examiner. 

it was noted which foot was preferred in kicking a stationary 
standing still with feet together the lead foot when moving 

This latter test was abandoned as being an insignificant measure 

eared to be an instant random choice on the part of the subject. 


ball, Secondly, from 
forward was recorded. 
as in many cases it app 


(b) Test for Reading 


The Burt (re- 
scores used i 
the reading 


arranged) Word Reading Test was administered individually and raw 
n the analysis. This test was used by Brown & Sawyer (1977) and covers 
age span of the two groups tested in this sample. 
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(c) Test for Intelligence 


The subjects were tested in class groups using a test of non-verbal ability; Ravens 
Progressive Matrices A, B, C, D, E. 


Subjects 


The subjects were taken from two schools situated in similar suburban areas of 
Birmingham and contained children from a variety of social backgrounds. The first 
was a neighbourhood co-educational primary school including nursery, junior and 
infant sections, with a total of over 500 pupils. The sample tested was a whole year 
group of third year juniors. The mean age was 9 years 9 months and 71 boys and girls 
completed the tests. Five pupils were absent for all or part of the testing. ; 

The second was a co-educational comprehensive school of approximately 900 pupils 
whose ages ranged from 11 to 18 years. This was one of a consortium of schools 
covering a suburban area of Birmingham where parents had some choice of school to 
which they could send their children. The sample chosen were three classes of boys 
and girls out of six class groups that make up the third year intake. These were chosen 
to represent a cross-section of the intake. The mean age was 13 years 9 months and 
70 boys and girls were tested. 

Of the third year junior sample 41 out of the 71 showed right sided preference in 
every laterality test given, and 30 showed some non-right preference in either one 
or more of eye, hand or foot. 

Thirty-seven out of 70 in the third year secondary sample showed total right sided 
preference whilst 33 indicated some non-right preference. 


Results 


The two sample groups were divided, first, on the basis of right preference for eye, 


hand and foot. Secondly, they were divided on the basis, of tieit Ravens NAS, 
scores into more able (SOth percentile or above) and less able (Ath percentile or below. 


The mean reading scores for s$ div: 
the ei ht roups thus 1 d 
g g p divi ed were calculated and are 


, Table I shows the Mean Burt Word Test Raw Scores for the junior age group, 
indicating a cross-over effect for the right, compared with the non-right preferred 


group. The more able, right preferred group scored lower than the non-right group, 


but for less able children the right preferred group scored higher than the non-right. 


TABLE I. Means and standard deviations of Burt 
raw scores for junior age children 
— — 


More Less 


able able 

Mean 72-78 54-74 

Right preference sd 16-59 12-34 
Number 18 23 

n Mean 73-40 51-40 

Non-right sd 17:82 12-43 
preference Number 15 15 


——————— 
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TABLE II. Means and Standard deviations of Burt 
raw scores for secondary age children 


More Less 

able able 

Mean 76-28 68-47 

Right preference sd 25-41 24:29 
Number 18 19 

š Mean 93-68 58-72 

va ight sd 15:75 21-71 
SEEKER Number 22 1 


TABLE JIT, Analysis of variance testing the significance of 


Table I 
Source SS df MS F 


<1 NS 
Lateral preference XIQ 67:43 


Error 15542-75 67 231-98 


en lateral preference 
ere is an IQ effect in the reading scores, 


Source SS df 


Lateral preference 239-88 
IQ 


Lateral preference XIQ 3015-66 


Error 33475-30 6 507-20 


of 1} years in reading attainment. At the other end of the scale the 10 point difference 
between the less able 


non-right preferred, 
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Discussion 


The results showed that there was considerable difference between the reading attain- 
ment scores of the secondary age sample when intellectual ability and lateral prefer- 
ence are taken into account; the pattern which emerged being similar to that reported 
by Sawyer & Brown (1977). Although the same trends could be identified in the junior 
school sample, the extent of the differences between the groups was not found to be 
Statistically significant, Lateral preference is acquired gradually and the establishment 
of strong preference, in children, for one side may occur at any age. Seth (1973) 
noted the development of lateral preference in infants from 20 to 52 weeks, whilst 
Caplan & Kinsbourne (1976) reported findings which, they suggested, showed prefer- 

ence for right-handedness in infants with an average age of 2-7 months. In contrast, 

there are numbers of ambidexterous adults who have never developed preference for a 

particular hand. Harris (1957) has reported findings which indicated a considerable 

decrease in the percentage of children with mixed lateral preference taking place 

throughout the junior school age range and up to the secondary school level. There 

are, therefore, likely to be a number of children, in the secondary school sample who 

are categorised as right preferers and who, had they been tested four years pre- 

viously, would have been categorised as non-right preferers. It is also likely that there 

are children in the junior school sample who are categorised as non-right preferers 

but who will, in four years time, have established a strong overall pattern of right 

lateral preference, 

Inspection of the distribution of children into the two categories of lateral prefer- 
ence, for the two age groups, in Tables I and II, indicates that recategorisation at the 
secondary age is not likely to be great. Some recategorisation, however, probably 
would occur and it is not Possible to estimate its effect. Children, who are categorised 
in the junior sample as non-right preferers, who would be categorised as right preferers 
in the secondary sample, may have developed a sufficiently strong degree of right 
lateral preference, at a sufficiently early age, to utilise as an across situation cue in the 
left-right discriminations Necessary at an earlier stage of learning to read. The possi- 
bility of there being a developmental aspect of laterality in the direction of a clearer 
definition of lateral preference as the child grows older suggests that a finer test of 
lateral preference should be used. Items should be more numerous and sample a wider 

e of functioning whilst scoring should be on a continuum describing degree of 
i | preference, rather than the categorical approach used in this study. 
nene a d this scoring method for a slightly modified version of the full 


a 1978) use Eae ; 
Ee (Harris 1958). He reported a relationship between degree of right handed- 
ness and left-right discrimination ability for abstract visual stimuli, in a sample of 


five-year-olds, for children who were categorised as less able discriminators, 

There is some evidence then, outlined above, which indicates that degree of estab- 
lishment of right lateral preference is related to reading ability, although only for 
less able children. Sawyer & Brown (1977) discussed the possibility of some com- 
pensatory technique which might explain why, for more able children, non-right 
preference appears to be related to superior performance in reading. It may be that 
the more able, non-right preferring children, confronted with the need for a cue to 
discriminate left-right orientation of stimuli, across varying Situations, solve the 
problem, because of their superior ability, by utilising a specific task as the cue device 
(for example, the hand with which they write). The need to solve the problem at 
perhaps, a semi-conscious level, may have alerted the child to the importance of 
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orientation which, in itself, may be an advantage that the non-right preferring, more 
able child has over children from any of the other groups. The present study, therefore, 


secondary aged children. Failure to demonstrate this effect at a significant level a 
a junior school sample may be explained by the developmental nature of latera 
preference. The possible need to develop a specific, lateral preference linked — 
is put forward as a possible explanation for the superior performance of the 
more able, non-right preferers. However, further analysis of the relationship between 


If substantiated, a clear description of this link will help teachers to identify appro- 
priate methods of teaching reading to less able, non-right preferring children. 
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Maslow’s Needs Hierarchy Related to 
Educational Attitudes and Self-concepts 
of Elementary Student Teachers 


BRIAN NOAD, Townsville College of Advanced Education, Australia 


ABSTRACT The goal of this study was to explore relationships among Maslow’s 
needs hierarchy, educational attitudes and self-concepts of elementary student teachers 
The sample consisted of 128 elementary student teachers in their undergraduate nie 
fessional teacher preparation programme at the University of Houston, Houston 
Texas. i 

Three data-gathering instruments used in this study were: (a) the Work Motivation 
Inventory to measure the student teachers’ motivations, (b) the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory to measure educational attitudes and (c) the Adjective Self Description 


instrument to measure self-concept. The data were analysed by multiple regression 


techniques. 
Results of the study 
jointly, significantly contributed to the 


basic, safety and self-actualisation needs. 
The finding that self-concept and educational attitudes were related to student teacher 


motivation adds validity to the theory of the relationships between attitudes, self- 
concept and motivation. It confirms the belief that a student teachers behaviour pattern 
can be conceived as a number of affective variables operating jointly. Moreover, ìt 
would seem reasonable for teacher education programmes to gather data on both the 
student teachers’ educational attitudes and self-concept so that insights might be gained 
into the student teachers’ motivations. This information might be added to the repertoire 
g devices, and so increase the probability of more effective candidate selection 


were that educational attitudes and self-concept, operating 
variance in Maslow’s needs hierarchy scales of 


of screenin 
for teacher education. 


Studies have been done which show relationships between personality characteristics 
and student teacher performance. However, the evidence regarding the nature of these 
relationships is not entirely clear. Psychologists who have been interested in studyin, 

relationships between the personality characteristics of motivation and ese 
bebaviour, believe motivation provides variations in the intensity of human behavi n 
and gives behaviour direction, such as goals, purposes and functions. viour 
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; sp 5 T 
ies in teacher education was identified by ages 
(1975, PP. 108-109) in The Seventy-fourth Yearbook of the National Society fo 
Study of Education 


- Which probe More deeply into the r 


An efficient p 
one which invests substantial funds i 
motivated candidates, A 
and systematic training o 
(pp. 108-109) 


Motivational basis . . . [of 
i fhi s 
rofessional training system i 


Profession of Teaching: “Society now 


demands a new breed of teacher —ą well prepared, highly motivated professional. 


(P. 80) 

Indeed, if teacher ed 
becoming teachers and 
economical to select ca 
exhibit the motivationa 


r f 
Y was to make an exploration 0 


Motivation 
When exploring motivation and its relationships to educational attitudes and “ed 
Concept, the investigator is forced to build his Study into one or another of the avai 
able theoretical frameworks, The 8eneral-dynamic theory of Motivation (Maslow, 
1954) provides an appropriate framework for such a Study. This is because, as Maslow 
(1965) Stated, the theory is: 

An attempt t 
theoretical d 


behavior], clinical and obsery, 


Maslow’s theory has been Widely used in industry to show relationships between 


d job performance (Roberts, 1972). Warner (1975) has examined 
student teaching in i 


Operating at the safety level, concerned with their own survival. This stud 
that logical 


relationships could be posited between Maslow’s needs hiera 
cational attitudes, and self- 
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Affective Variables Related to Motivation 


Psychologists consider two affective variables, attitudes toward teaching (Peak, 1955: 
Young, 1973) and self-concept (La Benne & Greene, 1969) closely allied to motivation. 
This is because they believe the affective variables have motivational qualities which 
can arouse and regulate behaviour, as well as give direction to behaviour. The first 
affective variable to be considered which could be related to motivation is educa- 


tional attitudes. 


Educational Attitudes 
The motivational aspect of attitudes was noted by Young (1955): 


As primary motives [attitudes] arouse behavior; they sustain or terminate 
an activity and progress, they regulate and organize behavior . . . and they 
lead to the acquisition of motives, stable dispositions to act. (p. 194) 


These dispositions are ways in which attitudes express themselves toward classes 
of objects. However, this link between attitudes and human behaviour is not easily 
identified. 

None the less, the functions of attitudes can enter in the determination of human 
behaviour, and according to Peak (1955) have “the effect of emphasising objects . . . 
with the result that their probability of activation and of choice and selection is 
increased” (p. 178). This means that attitudes can direct people toward or against 
stimulus objects. 

The direction toward the object is the driving force behind behaviour, and arouses 
human activity (Young, 1973), such as liking and disliking, favouring and not favour- 
ing. In other words, attitudes toward alternative objects could influence the choice 
of one or the other of the objects, and thus determine the direction that behaviour 
will take (Young, 1973). 

A factor influencing student teacher successes are attitudes toward teaching. The 
student teacher’s ability to promote pupil learning can be influenced by attitudes to- 
ward such cases as: conflicts between the teacher’s and pupil’s interests; handling 
children’s irresponsible tendencies; dealing with pupil’s independence in learning and 
pupil consequence to the teacher. As a consequence, the relationships between 
teacher and pupil constitutes a factor essential to student teacher success. 


Self-concept 

The second affective variable which some psychologists (Combs, 1965; La Benne & 
Greene, 1969) indicate is closely allied to motivation is the self-concept. Travers 
(1973) wrote, the “self concept has an energizing effect on behavior and results in a 
vigorous pursuit of goals that the individual believes are worthwhile” (p. 396). 
Purkey (1970) explains that the reasons for the role of self-concept in motivation is 
that the motive behind all behaviour is the maintenance and enhancement of the 
perceived self. Moreover, Combs (1965) stated “the individual’s self is the center of 
his world, the point of origin for all behavior” (p. 14). Purkey agrees with Coombs 


by stating: 
People are constantly trying to behave in a manner which is Consistent with 
the way they view themselves . . . The way we react to people, tasks and 
n 


roles . . . [will be] most consistent with our self image. (pp. 12-13) 
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of much more Specific concepts he may hold about himself as a teacher” (p. 407). 
That is there is a close relationship between what the teacher thinks and believes 


As a result, the teacher’s own self-concept could be a governing factor in teaching 
Success by guiding and regulating behaviour (La Benne & Greene, 1969). This study 
investigated these theoretical aspects of the self-concept in relation to motivation, 
This would seem a logical relationship to explore because the way student teachers 


Method 


Subjects 
The Sample consisted of 128 elementary Student teachers 
pro 


fessional teacher 
Texas, 


in their undergraduate 
Preparation programme at the University of Houston, Houston, 


Instruments 


y. (a) As an attempt to tap 
ivation Inventory (WMI) was selected. 
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Results 


The discussion which follows presents the findings pertinent to the purpose of this 
study and the following hypothesis: 


Self-concept and attitude toward teaching operating jointly are statistically 
significantly related to student teacher’s motivations. 


The hypothesis was tested using the five motivation scales (Basic, Safety, Belonging, 
Ego Status and Self-Actualisation) in the Work Motivation Inventory as dependent 
variables. Independent variables used in the analysis were the attitudes toward 
teaching and self-concept variables. These independent variables were entered in the 
multiple regression analysis as predictors of the dependent variables. 

Table I provides the summary statistics for the regression of the dependent variable 
(motivation scale scores) on the independent variables (MTAI and ASD scales). 
The following is a discussion of each of the motivation scales. 


TABLE 1. Summary of regression of motivation scale 
scores on attitude toward teaching and self-concept 
scale scores 


Attitude toward teaching and 


self-concept 
Motivation variable 
Multiple 

R P F 
n aaa 
Basic 0-4495 0:2020 2:04* 
Safety 0:4696 0:2205 2:28* 
Belonging 0:3202 0:1025 1-00 
Ego status 0:2460 0:0605 0:56 
Self-actualisation 0:4505 0:2030 2-06* 
Note: Number of subjects=128. 
* p 0:05. 
df 14,113. 


Basic 


The total R? reveals (Table I) that 20% of the variance in total basic needs was ex- 
plained by the attitude toward teaching and self-concept variables. The multiple R 
indicates the direction of the relationship is positive at 0:4495. With all independent 
variables included in the regression equation the multiple R coefficient had an F 
value of 2:04, significant at the 0-05 level. This statistic was sufficient to support the 
hypothesis. Variance in basic needs is significantly affected by attitudes toward 


teaching and self-concept operating jointly. 


Safety 


Results of the regressio 
self-concept scores revea 
explained by attitudes t 


n of safety needs scores on attitude toward teaching and 
Is (Table 1) that 22% of the variation in safety needs is 
oward teaching and self-concept operating jointly. The 
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positive multiple R of 0-4696 reflected an F value of 2:28 which did reach the signifi- 
cance level and would support the hypothesis. Hence safety needs are significantly 
affected by attitudes toward teaching and self-concept operating jointly. 


Belonging 


The multiple regression analysis with belonging needs as the criterion variable 
(Table I) indicated that 10:3% of the variation in belonging needs is accounted for by 
attitudes toward teaching and self-concept operating jointly. The positive multiple R 
of 0:3202 produced an F value of 1-00 which is not significant at the 0-05 level. Thus 


Ego Status 


Table I indicates that only 6:1% of the total variance in ego status needs is explained 
by the joint operation of attitudes toward teaching and self-concept. The F value 


The regression analysis of attitude toward teaching and self-concept operating 


of the variation in self-actualisa- 


he F value was 2:06, significant at 
the 0-05 level. Asa result this finding would support the hypothesis. 


toward teaching and self-concept) operating jointly 
and 20% respectively) to the variance in motivatio 


motivation is related to attitudes toward teaching and self- 
concept operating jointly was supported. 


Conclusions 


The research findings support the following conclusions. The finding that self-concept 


and attitudes toward teaching are related to student teacher motivation scales of basic, 
safety and self-actualisati 


econdly, it would seem reasonable 
grammes to gather data on both the student teacher’s 
elf-concept so that insights can be gained into the student 
se two broad issues lead to more specific inferences that 
are related to student teacher behaviours which are likely 
more pleasant working conditions in schools, reduction in 
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the physical discomforts of teaching and reduced teaching hours so that there are 
increases in leisure time, when motivated by basic needs, (b) an adherence to school 
rules, lesson plans and a compliance to those in authority, when motivated by safety 
needs and (c) teaching roles which provide opportunities for personal growth, achieve- 
ment and satisfaction, when motivated by self-actualisation needs—this means that 
student teachers’ attitudes and self-concepts may be strongly related to motivations 
which drive behaviour toward challenging and personally meaningful student teacher 
tasks. 

These specific conclusions might appear contradictory. However, Maslow’s (1954) 
theory lends support to the notion that the strength of a given behaviour pattern is 
directly related to those unsatisfied needs which are strong sources of motivation in 
the needs hierarchy. 
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The Role and Position of Summaries: 
some issues and data 


JAMES HARTLEY, MARGARET GOLDIE & LINDA STEEN, 
University of Keele 


ABSTRACT (1) Summaries generally have two positions (before and after an article) 
and three functions: they help readers to decide whether or not to read an article, they 
clarify what is to come and they aid recall. These positions and functions can interact 
to the advantage (or disadvantage) of the reader. 

(2) The previous research shows no particular advantage for positioning a summary 
before or after an article. i o 

(3) In the experiment reported three groups of students read a passage with a beginning 
summary, an end summary, or no summary at all. The results showed that the end 
summary led to significantly better recall scores (P<0-05). 

(4) The discussion suggests that more research needs to be done on different kinds of 


summaries in different positions, with different kinds of text and different methods of 
recall. 


It is often assumed that a summary presented at the beginning or the end of an 
article serves to clarify the article or to aid the recall of its salient features. In guide- 
lines for instructional writing, for instance, it is not uncommon to find statements such 
as those provided by Hartley & Burnhill (1977): “Summaries at the beginning of 
articles help learners to organise their thoughts about what is to follow.” “Summaries 
at the end of articles are useful for review purposes, especially if the main points made 
in the paper are given again.” Note that the quotations given here are concerned both 
with the position and the function of a summary. 

There is, however, another function for summaries in addition to the two men- 
tioned. In most situations the purpose of a summary is not only to assist organisation 
and recall. In learned journals, for example, the summary (or abstract) provides a 
concise indication of the contents of the article so that readers may decide for them- 
selves whether or not they wish to read it. In this case it would seem sensible to position 
the summary at the beginning of the article (as is common practice). This function of 
summaries—to aid the reader decide whether or not to read the article—is often 
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given emphasis by the use of typographic cueing. Summaries are presented clearly 


separated from the main text, often in smaller type-faces, labelled abstract or summary, 
and so on. 


Thus we have three main functions of summaries: 

(1) they clarify the content of an article and thus help readers decide whether or 
not they want to read it, 

(2) they help readers organise their thoughts about what is to follow and 

(3) they aid the recall of important features in the article. 


In addition to these three functions there are two main positions for the summary— 
before or after—the article. Summaries before an article would seem more appropriate 
for functions (1) and (2); summaries after articles would perhaps be best for function 

3). 

i ki next question we need to ask is whether or not there is any evidence which 
might support the instructional exhortations of Hartley & Burnhill (1977) and other 
similar writers of instructional manuals. The immediate answer is ‘very little’. 

Christensen & Stordahl (1955), for example, did not find a summary given at the 
beginning or the end of two articles had a significant effect on the comprehension of 
the articles by air force trainees. (However, these trainees first completed a pre-test 
on the material, and Hartley (1973) has pointed to the alerting function of such pre- 
tests.) Hartley & Davies (1976), in a comprehensive review, were unable to offer much 
concrete evidence for the effectiveness of summaries or overviews—terms they used 
interchangeably—except for some limited evidence supporting summaries provided 
by film studies (see Lumsdaine, 1963). Vezin, Bergé & Mavrellis (1973-74) found that 
a summary provided after a passage led to better recall and general understanding than 
did a summary given before the passage. Vezin et al. used nine-year old children as 
participants in their investigation, the passage used in their experiment (on the subject 
of evolutionary adaptation by animals) was played on a tape-recorder, and com- 
prehension was tested by the method of free recall. The passage itself was especially 
written for the experiment and it was, to some extent, artificial. Finally, a study by 
Glynn & DiVesta (1977) found that a structured outline presented before paragraphs 
of material helped students to recall a greater proportion of specific facts than the 
same outline presented after the paragraphs of material and which was available during 
the free-recall period. The materials used in this experiment were concerned with the 
structure of minerals, and again, to some extent they were artificial, devised for the 
experiment. 

The research described above, therefore, is not very helpful to practitioners. No 
investigator seems to have examined typographic variations in relation to the decision- 
making function of abstracts and there appears to be an equal number (of very few) 
studies for and against summaries being placed before or after an article. 

The experiment to be described below is an attempt to provide some further data 
on the issue of the role and position of a summary, using more natural materials. 


In fact it is an experiment on summary position. The results which emerge will lead 
one to consider further the function of a summary. 


Method 
Materials 
A passage (containing approximately 1000 words) on the subject of television viewing 
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habits was adapted from an article printed in the Sunday Observer Magazine. The 
passage contained 24 short paragraphs and, as a report of questionnaire findings, it 
contained a large number of facts and figures. A summary of what were considered to 
be the most important points of the article was prepared, and three sets of the passage 
typed out—double-spaced—on A4 sized paper—one without a summary, one with a 
summary at the beginning and one with a summary at the end. No especial heading 
heading ‘summary’ was used to draw the readers’ attention to the summary but the 
summary was typed in one paragraph in single rather than double-space type, and it 
was separated from the main text by a line space. A question sheet, containing 12 
questions was prepared: six questions were about facts that were contained in both the 
summary and the passage (‘summary questions’) and six about facts that were only 
to be found in the passage (‘incidental questions’). Copies of the materials, the 
summary and the test questions are available from the authors on request. 


Subjects 
Forty-two Keele University students took part in this investigation, 21 men and 21 
women. 


Procedure 


Each student was tested individually. The students were presented with a particular 
passage and were told that the readability of the passage was being tested. Each 
student was then asked to read the passage once only at his or her own speed, and 
following this they completed the test questions. Students read the passage knowing 
only in a general way that they would be asked questions about the passage when they 
had completed it. 

The experimental procedure used was that of a three-group design with separate 
subjects. Thus seven men and seven women each read a passage in one of the three 
conditions: a summary at the beginning, at the end or without a summary. 


Results 


The means and standard deviations of the scores for the men and the women under 
the three conditions were computed, and a two-way analysis of variance (conditions 
x sex) was carried out. The results obtained (shown in Table I) indicated a significant 
sex effect (P<0-01) and a significant treatment effect (P<0-05). Further analyses of 
these results showed that the women students significantly out-performed the men 
in all three conditions and that, for both the men and the women, the best results 
were obtained from reading the passage with the summary at the end. In fact, no 
significant differences were obtained between the results from students who read the 
passage with the summary at the beginning and students who had no summary at all. 
The results are shown graphically in Fig. 1. 

Separate analyses were also carried out on the ‘summary’ questions and on the 
‘incidental’ questions. The results of these analyses, for the men and the women, are 
shown in Table II. 

These results showed the same kind of results for both sets of questions equally 
clearly : there was little to choose between reading a passage with a beginning summary, 
or no summary at all, but students who read the passage with a concluding summary 
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TABLE I. 
Source of Sumsof Degrees of Mean 
Variance squares freedom square F ratio P value 
Treatment 30-58333 2 15-29167 4:87 < 0-05 
Sex 37-14881 1 37-14881 11-82 <0-01 
Interaction 1-65476 2 0-82738 
Residual 113-14290 36 3-14286 


Women 
8 

6 Men 

— a 
scores 4 
2 

Oo I 2 3 

No Beginning End 


summary summary summary 


Fic. 1. 


TaBLe II. Average scores on the ‘summary’ and the ‘incidental’ 
questions for men and women students 
IsO 


Summary Incidental 
questions questions 
Men Women Men Women K 
No summary 2:36 3-00 2-28 3-14 4 
Beginning summary 2:50 2:86 1:80 3-00 ; 
End summary 3-28 4:36 2:85 3-86 


did best of all. This finding applies both to the ‘summary’ questions and the ‘incidental’ 
questions, but it is important to observe here that when the data were ‘halved’ in this 
way the summary position effect was no longer statistically significant. 


Discussion 


The results of this experiment are clear-cut. The sex difference found is in agreement 
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with much previous research: women doing better than men on verbal tasks (Maccoby 
& Jacklin, 1975). The effects of the position of the summary were similar to those 
reported by Vezin et al. (1973) and contrary to those of Glynn & DiVesta (1977). 

To make sense of these results it would appear that the summary at the end of the 
passage had a recency effect and that it focused attention on the passage as a whole. 
It seems that the end summary reviewed the main points for the readers and enabled 
them to reconstruct other details not provided in the summary. The summary at the 
beginning of the passage, however, seemed to be redundant in that its effects were no 
different from when it was omitted. 

The findings of this experiment are thus interesting and in considering them further 
a number of issues can be raised—all of which point to the need for further research. 

First, in our experiment we asked the students specific questions: in the research by 
Vezin and Glynn & DiVesta the method of free-recall was used. In both cases the use 
of only one method probably means that data are being ‘lost’. Questions prompt 
answers that may not be remembered in free-recall. Free-recall protocols might show 
different errors (omissions and intrusions). To use both methods (or indeed other 
methods of recall) would, of course, require a greater number of participants in such 
an experiment. 

Next, of course, like the other experimenters, we have provided a somewhat un- 
natural situation for our readers. All our students had to read the material once 
through, and they all knew they were to be tested in some way or another. It has been 
shown elsewhere that this procedure slows down reading (see Hartley, Fraser & 
Burnhill, 1975). It is likely, therefore, that the text was read more carefully than it 
would have been in a more natural situation. In this case, then, it is probably unwise 
to generalise from our findings to more natural situations. (The difficulty of carrying 
out studies of summaries in natural situations is probably one of the reasons why the 
decision-making function of summaries has, so far, eluded study.) 

Thirdly, the materials used in our experiment were factual in nature. It is unlikely 
that our findings would be the same for different kinds of text. Thus the function of the 
summary may interact with the nature of the text (factual, discursive, hierarchically 
structured, etc.). 

Finally, we need to note that this experiment, like the others, concerned itself with 
the position of the summary—independent of its function, i.e. the same summary was 
used before and after the text. It is now perhaps being wise after the event to suggest 
that this seems to be somewhat incongruous. 

The findings of our experiment suggest that we need a more precise operationalism 
of the term ‘summary’. We haye already used the terms ‘summary’, ‘overview’, 
‘abstract’ and ‘structural outline’ interchangeably in this paper. Another related 
concept is that of an ‘advance-organiser’ (Ausubel, 1963)—although Ausubel himself 
clearly distinguishes between ‘advance-organisers’ (which are presented at a higher 
level of abstraction, generality and inclusiveness) and ‘summaries’ (which are ordin- 
arily presented at the same level of abstraction, generality and inclusiveness as the 
learning material itself). The research on advance-organisers, summarised by Hartley 
& Davies (1976) suggests that often (but by no means always) they are helpful to 
recall, particularly if they are placed before instruction (see Mayer, 1976). (One study, 
however, did show an organiser to be helpful when it was placed after the instruction— 
Bauman, Glass & Harrington (1969).) Recent work on the comprehension of simple 
stories would also suggest that the way in which material is introduced markedly 
affects the free-recall of that material (Bower, 1976a, b). 
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The quotations from Hartley & Burnhill given earlier, and the research mentioned 
in this discussion are of importance, therefore, because they point to different sum- 


A beginning summary can 
cene—and an end summary 
doubt some summary state- 
nning or the end of an article 
ggested would be appropriate 
re in passing that Hartley & 
their text: each chapter began 


appropriate to its position in the text. 


TABLE III. Contrasts between beginning and end summaries—from Hartley & Burnhill (1976) 
Beginning summary End summary 
This chapter considers the importance of 
page-size in determining the subsequent 
decisions a typographer must take in designing 
text-books. Factors affecting the choice of 
Page-size are mentioned and the value of 
standard page-sizes is discussed. 


(1) Page-size should be related to 
circumstances in which books are used. 

(2) Books tend to vary widely in size due to the 
use of arbitrarily determined basic printing 
paper sheet sizes, 

(3) For school textbooks, the trimmed size AS 
of the ISO range of sizes suggests itself as 
the norm. 

(4) The rationalisation of Page-sizes is a 
necessary condition for a rational approach 
to the arrangement of the text. 


This chapter outlines the basic Principles of 


J (1) Modern Programmes are much more 
Programmed learning (what the student does) flexible than earlier ones, 

and Programmed instruction (what the (2) Programmed learning ‘works’ but we do not 
Programme writer does), and evidence is know what makes a programme a ‘good’ 
Presented concerning the effectiveness of one, 

programmed learning. The typographical (3) The revision process in Producing 

layout of Programmed texts is discussed and Programmed text-books takes place with 

an example provided of different layouts for Pre-publication co; 

the same text, 


pies. There is no research 
on the effectiveness of 


actually printing the 
Materials, 


(4) Differences in design can produce differences 
in aj 


Ppearance for the learner, but these 
differences need to be evaluated. 


Concluding Remarks 


` eS 


Role and Position of Summaries 


Summaries are an important topic for research. They are commonly used devices 
that have not been discussed and about which we really know very little. The aim of 
this paper has been to point out this deficiency and to indicate the direction that 
research might take if we want to find out more. 


The Abstract (or Summary) was originally written for the end of this article. It has been 
placed at the beginning to conform to our format. (Ed.) 
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Book Reviews 


The Self-Respecting Child 

A study of children’s play and development 
ALISON STALLIBRAS 1977 
Harmondsworth, Penguin Books 

£1-25 paperback 


The purpose of this book, as Alison Stallibras points out, is “to deepen our under- 
standing of the spontaneous and voluntary activity of normal healthy children”. 
She does this with great expertise, using not only references from psychologists 
Piaget, Valentine and R. W. White but from those who, through play, have unlocked 
the mysteries of childhood, such as Bruno Bettelheim, R. D. Laing and George 
Lyward. Her practical experience of working with Scott Williamson, Dr Innes H. 
Pearce and Lucy Crocker in the Pioneer Health Centre in Peckham and having a pre- 
school play-group in her own home for many years, have helped Mrs Stallibras to 
share her understanding of children’s play with so many people. 

She begins by asserting that children learn through play to acquire the following 
skills: 

(1) general sensory-motor judgement, 

(2) social judgement including awareness of and knowledge of themselves and 

others, 

(3) the power to describe events and objects and their feelings in words to com- 

municate with their fellows. 

First, under general sensory-motor judgement she says; “we cannot digest ex- 
periences for them—we do not know exactly which bit of knowledge they are at any 
moment ready to digest”. She gives very comprehensive analyses of the development of 
general sensory-motor judgement whether in a baby lying in a cot practising his 
repertory of sounds, a child covering a sheet of paper with paint, or a child learning 
to ride a bike. Each of these examples show that she has had first-hand experience of 
observing children of all ages playing. 

Describing how play helps the development of social judgement, she asserts that it 
is easier for a child to learn about human nature and to behave responsively in a 
play-group than it is for him to learn it in the family circle as he discovers the effect 
that the expression of his feelings has upon others and upon himself. He needs to 
learn this as he emerges from Piaget’s egocentric phase. 

At the same time as being aware of other people a child learns to become more 
aware of his own needs. In short, he needs to know that he can be effective in many 


fields of activity. 
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It is only when all these sides of a child’s development are catered for through play 
that he acquires self-confidence. There is a need for the environment to expand so that 
a natural growth of personality ensues. Mrs Stallibras often uses feeding as an 
analogy—she describes the child who is deprived of opportunities for play as one who 
has been starved, whereas the child who is being continually urged to do what is not 
possible for him as being forcibly fed, which ruins the digestion. 

This book, according to Mrs Stallibras, “is written for parents and for all those 
people who are interested in the possibility of increasing the happiness and wisdom 
of future generations”. If we include teachers, play-group leaders, nursery nurses, 


psychologists and research workers under this umbrella, Alison Stallibras will cer- 
tainly have achieved her aim. 


JEAN BANKS 


The Rules of Disorder 


PETER MARSH, ELIZABETH ROSSER & Rom Harré, 1978 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
£4-50 hardback 
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very little space given over to a discussion of methodological issues. Thus the reader is 
not presented with any detailed analysis of the nature and difficulties that the investi- 
gators experienced whilst undertaking the field work. Also, the reader has no way of 
knowing on what grounds the investigators included certain sections of the re- 
spondents accounts, as opposed to others. In the light of this type of research, these 
are serious omissions. 

Secondly, the writers make very little reference to past or ‘on-going’ research of an 
appropriate nature. For example, the work of David Hargreaves is not referred to, 
neither is that of Willis. Any adequate attempt to provide an explanatory model in this 
field of study must at least include a serious discussion, as well as acknowledgment 
of existing ideas and interpretations. This study fails to provide this important 
ingredient. 

The reviewer would therefore recommend that this book is read alongside such 
writings as those of Hargreaves and Willis so that its strengths and limitations will be 
made apparent. 


LEN BARTON 


Class, Codes and Control Vol. 3, 2nd edn. 
BASIL BERNSTEIN, 1977 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 


Bernstein’s work on the school has focused on the study of cultural transmission 
through a somewhat narrow analytical framework derived from Durkheim. For the 
purposes of this review I wish to consider whether his later work, Class Pedagogies: 
Visible and Invisible and the new chapter Relations between Education and Production, 
represent an advance in theoretical scope. In writing from this viewpoint, I am 
aware that ‘I am not doing justice to the stimulating and provocative nature of 
Bernstein’s thought. Furthermore, the masterly account of the development of the 
Sociology of Education, reprinted as chapter 7 of this book, provides ample proof 
that Bernstein himself does not suffer from theoretical myopia. 

However, I do see as limitations in the early work its a-historical nature; its failure 
to locate continuity and change in the conscious actions of actors; the failure to 
explicate links between education and the rest of the social structure and, in particular, 
the treatment of power as an appendage rather than as an integral element in social 
analysis. 

Bernstein makes a considerable theoretical advance in Class Pedagogies by locating 
the origins of what he calls invisible pedagogies within the new middle class, who 
have “a direct relationship to the means and forms of cultural reproduction, but only 
an indirect relationship to the means and forms of production”. He is thus able 
to situate educational change historically, to explain why the change was instituted 
(an education for future “ambiguous personal identity and flexible role performance”) 
and why it was limited to the primary school and to low-ability forms in the secondary 
school (the dominance of production in society is reflected in the dominance of 
explicit criteria in secondary education). However, although a fraction of the new 
middle class may have produced and disseminated invisible pedagogies, this does not 
necessarily mean that there is any widespread support for this type of education within 
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the new middle class, nor that this group supports and understands it more than the 
old middle class. 
In his new chapter Bernstein provides a telling refutation of the Bowles and Gintis 
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thesis of chooling reproducing capitalism. The crux of his argument is a distinction 
between the ideological autono 
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ROBERT CALLAWAY 


Progress in Education 

NIGEL WRIGHT, 1977 

London, Croom Helm 

£2-95 paperback, £6-50 hardback 
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“I have presented the information in a simplistic way: to avoid dangers of mis- 
representation the interested reader is advised to study the report itself” (p. 48). He, 
at least, has realised that to communicate, to spark interest, it is necessary to depart 
from academic exactitude awhile, but always to refer back to the original. 

The second part under the generic title ‘Argument’ looks critically at those Rightist 
pamphlets of the puritans, The Black Papers. I share the author’s lack of sympathy for 
their intention, which really seems less than honourable but I cannot help feeling that 
similarly dotty, if less publicised, arguments could be drawn from some of the sillier 
sentimentalists of the Left. However, the opening chapter ‘Weighing the Evidence’ 
ought to be read and pondered by everyone since it encourages us to look at the 
familiar view. We all, not least those who are labelled ‘instructors’ (I hope in reality 
we are ‘students’ as well), need this immersion in the fresh water of the research spring. 
The chapters indicting the Black Papers are impressive in their refutation of the basis 
of the arguments advanced there. That is to say whether or not, for example, one 
believes academic standards have fallen. Dennis shows the arguments advanced by 
the Black Paper authors for this assertion to be lax, spurious, specious and generally 
false—as are their arguments for most of the other issues raised. The author perhaps 
falls from grace in revealing his personal dislike of Rhodes Boyson—one who has 
‘“‘Purposely set out to destroy such consensus as had existed” (p. 168). He redeems 
himself almost immediately (and shows his true sensibility) in quoting the eminent 
novelist E. M. Forster on the same page, speaking through one of his principal 
characters. “She . . . (Lucy) . . . joined the vast armies of the benighted, who follow 
neither the heart nor the brain, and march to their destiny by catch-words . . . they 
have yielded to the only enemy that matters—the enemy within.” Dennis equates 
Lucy with the Black Paper contributors. 

So, all in all, an impressive book that is popular but academic, wide ranging yet not 
free of the particularistic. In the final chapter Dennis sees a crisis in education the 
solution to which lies in “how far they (the schools) can free themselves from the 
conditions of the past: the very conditions that led them into their present pre- 
dicament” (p. 203). Exactly. We are all prisoners of the past. The past is not, as a 
distinguished novelist once said, “a foreign country. They do things differently there”. 
It is familiar, cherished and tenaciously embraced. If we absorb what the book’s 
implicit message is, we need to say ‘Why not?’ to new ideas—rather than the ‘Why? 
that so often characterises our present response. It is the ‘open’ quality that Dennis 
induces I applaud. The book should provide to both the neophyte and the cognoscente 
a way forward in making the present intelligible in terms of both current and past 
theory and practice. It is to be highly recommended. 


GERALD CORTIS 


Education and Colonialism 
PHILIP G. ALTBACH and GAIL P. KELLY, 1978 


London, Longmans 
$6.95 paperback 


It is always interesting and illuminating to find oneself as part of history and, in this 
case, the subject of a comprehensively researched and edited backward glance on the 
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colonial effort in education. As a former Education Officer on the Gold Coast (and 
soldier in India) I can of course only speak about British theory and practice; never- 
theless even in those late days of the Empire something of the pioneering spirit had 
still been maintained amongst those who chose a dangerous—certainly climatically 
on the West Coast of Africa—but tremendously worth-while life’s work, for we still 
went out to make our careers and indeed homes in the colonies to which we were 
appointed, 

The editors of this series of essays on aspects of colonialism in education are 
members of the Department of Higher Education in the Faculty of Educational 
Studies in the University of New York in Buffalo, and most of the contributors are 
based on universities in the United States although several of them have a ‘colonial’ 
background. Accordingly the term Colonialism has been interpreted in its widest 
sense to include not only what is termed nowadays the Third World but also internal 
(American) issues such as the treatment of Native Americans, the mentality of blacks 
and women and problems of female education. This latter aspect is broadly defined 
as Internal Colonialism, whilst the imperial days and the independence era are 
classified as ‘Classical’ and Neocolonialism respectively. As both a classical and 
neocolonialist, in view of my present professional commitment to developing 
countries, I prefer to concentrate on the issues raised in the book under these headings. 

Early in their Introduction the editors claim that “schools were primarily designed 
to serve the needs of the colonizers” and that “the aspirations of the colonized were 
for the most part ignored”. This may perhaps appear to be the case seen from the 
distance in space and time but these statements largely ignore the selfless missionary 
effort in education (selfless because many missionaries had soon realised that ‘the 
Conversion of souls was likely to be skin-deep anyway) and the efficient network of 
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their own self-sufficiency, and it seems obvious that these will be requested from 
countries with which they have ties of history, culture and language and which are 
ready to provide these from their own resources. The young man or woman who 
spends two years teaching Science, English or technical skills contributes to the 
development of his hosts and his own personality, presumably; is he the new colonial- 
ist? I do not think that the approach made by the editors and some of their rather 
disgruntled contributors (several of whom have themselves benefited by ‘colonial’ 
provisions in education) make any contribution to this problem of the developing 
world by their narrow and undeservedly, I think, critical approach. 

I think the book is a genuine effort to come to terms with aspects of national and 
international development which rightly concern those who have a deep interest in 
human development both at home and abroad. It does not help if this is done by enter- 
ing preconceived opinions on page two and apparently ignoring the fact that history 
is not of one piece but a continuous development open to varying interpretations at 
different times. I have no doubt that some of the strictures in this book have been 
true at some place and time, but where the books errs is in making a categorical 
statement and failing to see events from the point of view of contemporary theory and 
practice, and in its inability to see historic trends and developments which, had they 
been properly pursued, might have lead the researchers to different and, to my mind, 
more valid conclusions, certainly as far as the British colonial experience is concerned. 
Admittedly my point of view may be personal and based on experience late in the days 
of the Raj, but what we were doing was the culmination of the whole educational 
effort in the colonies, that is leading a new and literate nation towards independence, 
and I feel that this is the criterion by which we ought to be judged. 


R. H. F. DALTON 


Helping Children with Learning Difficulties 
Denis H. STOTT, 1978 

London, Ward Lock Education 

£3-25 paperback, £6-50 hardback 


This book puts forward a view of learning difficulties which teachers will find fresh 
and interesting. In essence, Stott asserts that the traditional view of learning failure 
is based on a deficit theory, either deficits in intelligence or deficits in one or several 
of the functions involved in learning. It is a view which emphasises the pupil’s limita- 
tions rather than the use he makes of his capabilities. He proposes instead more 
attention to motivational factors and to the correction of faulty learning approaches 
which the child has developed. 

The implications for diagnostic strategy is that the teacher should attempt to assess 
in what ways the child has failed to use and hence to develop his cognitive capabilities 
and what learning and coping styles he has developed. This should be followed by an 
exploration of his response to a programme of conditioning in good learning and 
problem-solving strategies. Stott reports a project undertaken in Toronto schools 
which was based on this approach. He offers a Guide to the Child’s Learning Skills 
which provides a remedial programme for the 14 faulty learning approaches identified. 
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Stott’s views are probably not so different as he thinks from those par me ha 
practice of many remedial teachers in the UK, although his exposition and his : - 7 
will direct remedial teachers’ attention to an aspect of their work which they re j = 
less important than other aspects of assessment. It would have been useful, how a 
if the approach described had been integrated with other approaches — = 
teaching, particularly to the examination of the skills themselves. The task ana 
approach surely has as much to offer the teacher as has the study of faulty ea H 
attitudes and strategies. The teacher attempting to assess difficulties in learning an 
to devise remedies should have a comprehensive view of the sources of failure and of 


the processes involved in remedial teaching. Stott has usefully drawn attention to one 
aspect which certainly merits more systematic attention. 


R. GULLIFORD 


The Social Significance of Middle Schools 
W. A. L. BLYTH and R. DERRICOTT, 1977 
Batsford 


£3-75 paperback 


The Role of the Middle School Teacher 
M. B. GINSBURG, R. J. MEYENN, 
Aston Educational Enquiry Mon 
£1-00 paperback 


H. D. R. MILLER and C. RANCEFORD-HADLEY, 1977 
ograph No. 7, University of Aston 


Middle schools have now completed their first decade. During this period there has 
been much celebration of their ‘unique identity’ and their innovatory character as 
well as a good many rather woolly guide-lines for practice offered by the DESand the 
Schools Council. More rigorous assessments of the organisation, achievements and 
difficulties of middle school education are long overdue, however, and it is for this 
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ly find the contents of these books trivial. Beyond 
these important similarities, however, the books differ on several points. 

The Social Significance of Middle Schools commences with the clearest account 
yet of the reasons behind the development of middle schools which the authors 
perceive to be political, economic and demographic, as well as educational. They note 
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that administrative considerations have been particularly crucial in the establishment 
of middle schools and add that even when 8-12 middle schools superseded 9-13 
schools in popularity, “it is reasonable to conjecture that economic considerations 
were not overlooked”. Blyth and Derricott’s historical account, well supplemented by 
an impressive array of maps and tables, should make many people wary of too 
readily accepting the conventional wisdom that middle schools are the product of an 
educational crusade. 

That the middle school is no educational panacea is also stressed by Ginsburg 
et al. who, although brief on historical detail, establish the sociological argument that 
the class structure of British society imposes severe constraints on the middle school 
teacher’s role no less than it does for any other teacher. There is no reason to believe 
that class differences are any less prevalent in middle schooling than in other sectors of 
the educational system. As Ginsburg et al, note, “the teachers’ comments were quite 
explicit in differentiating the needs and potential of, and problems presented by, pupils 
from working class backgrounds in comparison with those from middle-class back- 
grounds”. With such children, the custody-controller component of the teacher’s role 
receives special emphasis and there is much talk by staff of the necessity to ‘clamp 
down’ in order to ‘keep the lid on’ a ‘simmering pot’. 

The findings in The Role of the Middle School Teacher should encourage readers 
of Blyth and Derricott’s book to be cautious about some of the ‘impressions’ which 
they record. Their assertions that “there is necessarily a democratic organizational 
pattern” in middle schools and that “the origin of the schools and the innovatory 
character which they still display, predispose towards a pluralistic informal pattern 
among the staff” are not confirmed by the detailed research of the Worcestershire 
study which records a sharp break in curriculum and teaching styles at the eleven 
plus dividing line, there being a greater stress on setting and evaluation in the upper 
years. These are seen to be a product of the selective role which schooling plays 
through the examination pressures exerted by the upper school and of the renewed 
emphasis on standards and evaluation generated by the mid-1970s economic crisis 
as expressed through the Great Debate. If, as Ginsburg et al. suggest, social and eco- 
nomic constraints continue to restrict the options available to teachers, then Blyth 
and Derricott’s rather sweeping assessments of the middle school as ‘a happy school’ 
with ‘fewer.overt signs of tension’ can presently stand as little more than statements 
of hope rather than fact. Indeed, paradoxically, they themselves imply this in chapter 
7, thus emphasising the tensions and ambiguities which arise out of a model based 
upon both conflict and harmony. 

Naive assessments of this kind are, however, intermittent rather than pervasive 
features of their book which otherwise devotes considerable space to the problems of 
middle school education and to practical guide-lines for overcoming these. This is 
another point which separates the two studies. For Blyth and Derricott, any diffi- 
culties currently encountered in middle school education are of a temporary char- 
acter and can be overcome by appealing to teachers’ professional judgement and their 
willingness to enact the ‘four c’s’ of middle schooling—consultation, coordination, 
continuity and communication. Many practitioners will be flattered and stimulated 
by such appeals to them as change-agents. Nevertheless, they will do well to bear in 
mind the central theme of the monograph of Ginsburg et al.: that middle schools and 
their personnel are, to a considerable extent, constrained by the society in which they 
are situated. Professional judgements directed to change within these constraints thus 
need to be accompanied by collective political action which will attack the roots of 
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those constraints themselves. Yet one teacher’s comment, included in an enlightening 
appendix of reactions to the study, reveals all too starkly the barriers to the achieve- 
ment of any such programme. For him/her, “teachers are no less (politically) aware 
than the vast majority of adults, a very small percentage of whom are engaged in any 
political or union activities” This statement illustrates the enormity of any task for 
reform and thus the serious difficulties involved in finding solutions to some of the very 
real conflicts which are to be found in English middle schools. Overcoming conflict 
begins with its recognition, however, and in this respect both publications are valuable 
tools for opening up an important area of educational debate. 


ANDY HARGREAVES 


Visually Handicapped Children and Young People 
(Special Needs in Education Series) 
ELIZABETH K. CHAPMAN, 1978 


London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
£5-00 hardback 
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of the visually handicapped must add to their essential reading, alongside the Vernon 
and Warnock Reports, Visually Handicapped Children and Young People to form the 
three foundation stones for their study. 


B. HECHLE 


Statistical Reasoning in Psychology and Education, 2nd edn 
E. J. Minium, 1978 

New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

£9-40 hardback, £6-00 paperback 


The central problem when teaching statistics to students of the behavioural sciences is 
their difficulty with mathematical methods and notation. This book makes a valiant 
attempt to bring students to a good understanding of the central ideas of statistical 
logic, and to give them the ability to carry out the basic statistical techniques (t-test, 
one- and two-way analysis of variance, linear regression and correlation, Chi-squared), 
without overtaxing their mathematical skills. There is particularly lavish use of 
diagrams, many of which should go a long way to help the ‘algebra-blind’. Again, 
within the main text of each chapter, algebra is limited to that necessary to explain the 
concepts or to describe the calculations. Mathematical proofs are relegated to notes at 
the end of the chapter. However, when these notes present new material, their brief- 
ness means that they are sometimes unclear. 

One minor aspect of this book that I would like to see copied by other text-book 
writers: generous (in both senses) references to similar and more advanced texts are 
given, as footnotes, not just ‘for further reading’ but placed to encourage the student 
to follow up specific points which the author has only touched on. 

The statistical tables at the back of the book are particularly commendable. Rather 
than trot out the standard extracts from Biometrika or Fisher and Yates’ tables, the 
author has obviously ranged widely looking for clear presentations. Every one of the 
11 tables came from a different source! More importantly, the Normal, t, F and Chi- 
squared distribution tables are accompanied by explanatory diagrams. 

Although perhaps not rigorous enough for Masters degree students specialising in 
Statistics, this book could well be the set text for a compulsory course at Masters level, 
or for an optional course for Advanced Diploma students, possibly omitting those 
sections and chapters which go on to consider topics in more depth after their initial 
presentation. The book is structured so as to facilitate this, and the Preface refers to a 
Instructor’s Manual setting out these possibilities. 


R. D, LAMBOURNE 


Phenomenology and Education 
BERNARD Curtis and WoLFE Mays (Eds), 1978 


London, Methuen 
£6-95 hardback, £3-50 paperback 
It is said with some justification that philosophers are not interested in education. 
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Some deny the existence of a subject, Philosophy of Education. Perhaps they expect 


it to be more than a Philosophical enquiry into the character, workings and problems 
of the institution of education. 

Any attempt, therefore, to introduce to a branch of Philosophy the issues in educa- 
tion is laudable. B. i 
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Even so, there are some individual co 
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Development of the Child 
Davip ELKIND and IRVING B, WEINER, 1978 
London, J, Wiley 


£10-55, hardback 


This important new text-book on human development from birth to maturity is 
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organised by age-levels: Infancy, Preschool, Middle Childhood and Adolescence. 
Within each level there are chapters on physical and mental growth, personality and 
social development, individual variations and abnormal development. This plan 
results in a work which can be adapted to a variety of studies. For college and uni- 
versity courses in Human Psychology which make a division between ‘development’ 
and ‘learning’, the book belongs to the former category—there are no index entries for 
‘motivation’ or ‘reinforcement’, for example—but where that distinction is not 
observed there are many points at which issues like drive reduction and cognitive 
motivation may be introduced. Examples of observational methods, of experimental 
approaches and of theoretical material are all fully supported by extensive references 
at the end of each chapter. These substantial accounts of research are happily balanced 
by little essays, expressing the authors’ more personal concerns, on such topics as 
‘Parent education’, ‘Stimulant Drugs for Hyperactive Children’, and ‘Curriculum- 
disabled children’. 

Throughout, one is never allowed to lose sight of the fact that study of human 
development has a history which should imbue the thinking of a serious student. The 
brief biographies include Binet, Freud and Montessori, as well as revered contem- 
poraries like Piaget and Erikson. Only occasionally does one feel that an opportunity 
has been missed to send the reader back to some seminal work, such as Margaret 
Lowenfeld on children’s drawings or Susan Isaacs on the social development of young 
children. 

One has to consider how well the book would serve English students. It is a great 
merit that the authors are very catholic in the sources they have used. British sources 
include, for example, T. G. R. Bower, Cyril Burt, Kevin Connolly, Corinne Hutt, 
H. J. Eysenck, E. A. Peel and J. Tanner, as well as ‘emigrants’ like E. J. Anthony, 
P. E. Vernon and D. H. Stott. Among important contemporary contributors to child 
study a major omission is the Nottingham studies of J. and E. Newson. Rarely does the 
writing cause one to become aware of differences between American and British 
usage; this reviewer noted only the example of ‘ornery’ behaviour. It is only when one 
reaches social behaviour at adolescence that differences between the ethos of this 
country and North America make one conscious of reading, but still with great interest, 
about a foreign country; for example, in the essay on ‘college education for dis- 
advantaged black students’. 

There are some errors that a future edition should correct. Lorenz and Tinbergen 
are described as ‘ethnologists’ (p. 136); part of the text is lost at the end of page 195; 
forward references to page and chapter are missing from page 233. Assigning a task 
to a typical age-level, in composing intelligence tests, is not well exemplified (p. 221): 
the three-hole form-board was not an item in the original Binet-Simon scale. The 
reader is not directed to psycholinguistic views on ‘learning to read’ although it is a 
topic which receives treatment, including an essay. 

It is a liberal, civilised work, the fruit of much experience in many branches of the 
subject and in teaching it to others. The writing is honest and direct and it is always 
clear what are the authors’ values and interpretations of issues and evidence. These 
are qualities which should make it very popular for introductory undergraduate 
teaching, for teacher training, and background revision in advanced education 
studies; one would expect it to have also a wider readership. There is an accompanying 
Study Guide, by J. S. Meyer, which this reviewer has not seen. 


C. J. PHILLIPS 
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Schools Council Examinations Bulletin 38 (1978) Examinations at 18+: 
resource implications of an N and F curriculum and examination structure 
London, Evans/Methuen Educational 

£5-55, paperback 


Schools Council Working Paper 60 (1978) Examinations at 18+ : 
the N and F studies 

London, Evans/Methuen Educational 

£4-50, paperback 


For some reason which is rather obscure to me, we in this country feel much more 
comfortable debating the question of what kinds of secondary school examinations 
we should have rather than what the curriculum of secondary education should be. 
Both these books are really about curriculum decisions and these, when they have 
important effects on substantial numbers of students, are political decisions. David 
Easton characterises the process of political decision-making as one which involves the 
admission of certain ‘wants’ to the political system, their articulation into ‘issues’ and 
the translation of these into ‘demands’ which may then be adopted by the constituted 
authorities and implemented by executive action. In countries such as Sweden which 
administer curricula centrally the process is clearly identifiable, as are also the roles of 
the groups and organisations involved in it. Here, where autonomy of persons and 
institutions is accorded a very high value, the process is obscure even to the immediate 
participants. 

Examinations Bulletin 38 and Working Paper 60 are steps along what some people 
hope is road leading from the ‘want’ of a broader education for 16-19-year olds to a 
legislative decision to accept a demand that ‘A’ levels be replaced by the N and F 
scheme (I hesitate to say ‘the’ scheme, inclining towards ‘an’ because, in spite of almost 


a decade of study and research, the conception still retains a certain chameleon-like 
quality). 


For students of education it is, I think, for what they reveal of the curriculum 
decision-making process that these books are interesting, and that is what I intend 
to write about. 
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country generally. What is interesting from the perspective of curriculum decision- 
making is that this study was carried out and reported long after a basic scheme of 
reform had been decided on by a Schools Council Working Party in 1973. Now, in 
1978, EB 38 concludes: “The schools found that they were able to design an organisa- 
tion for a five subject curriculum . . . in all cases the schools could devise an educa- 
tionally satisfactory sixth-form organisation within existing teaching resources” 
(p. 287). Similarly, WP 60, reporting on studies in syllabus design (the syllabuses were 
not actually implemented) states that the Joint Examinations Sub-Committee (JESC) 
“believes that it is possible to design satisfactory syllabuses for an N-level subject 
which would require about one-half of the time at present devoted to the subject at 
A level and for an F-level subject which would require about three-quarters of the time 
devoted to an A level” (p. 71). Now, it would surely be very irresponsible of a Schools 
Council Working Party in its final proposals to put forward an N and F scheme which 
schools could not implement, and for which syllabuses could not be designed. So 
what, in fact, was the function of the research? One can only presume that it was to 
head off opposition to the proposals based on claims that they were not logistically 
viable. If so, this reveals a curious relationship of research to policy-making. 

Vickers (in The Art of Judgment, 1965, London, Chapman & Hall) suggests that an 
appropriate pattern for exercises of this kind is: appreciation—how the problem is to 
be defined; reality judgment—what the relevant facts are; value judgment—what 
solutions would be acceptable; generation of alternatives—what might be done, and 
proposals—what should be done. He emphasises that there is, and should be, overlap; 
that these stages are not to be seen as procedurally distinct. But the general flow of 
action and argument is clear and convincing enough. Proposals should come late 
rather than early in the process so that they can draw the maximum benefit from 
discussion and research, and run the least risk of being overtaken by events. The main 
function of research should be to help us define problems and possibilities at a stage 
when no conclusive decisions have been taken. In this case research seems to have been 
done mainly to show that proposals already on the table with the authoritative backing 
of a distinguished Working Party were not ridiculous. And the proposals themselves 
reflect, 10 years after the event, a belief that the problem about ‘non-traditional’ sixth 
formers was different from the problem about ‘traditional’ ones and that these should 
be treated by two different working parties. The result is that, at the very moment when 
the Secretary of State has approved a scheme for clearing up the problem of a divided 
curriculum in the lower secondary school, the Council proposes to institutionalise 
the same problem at the upper secondary level by adopting a plan devised with ‘A’ 
level students in mind. 

Perhaps this is the kind of price we must be prepared to pay if we want to preserve 
‘autonomy’ as the corner stone of curriculum decision-making, but it becomes more 
and more clear that we get poor value for adopting such a scale of preferences, 
Autonomy of decision-making within what has been termed the ‘sub-government’ of 
education (DES, teachers, LEAs) means that the main political problem in formulating 
proposals is to please the major interests within the system. But policy-making by and 
for the sub-government is not calculated to produce what the community at large 
wants or needs and neither is it particularly easy to conduct when many of those 
directly involved are used to wanting incompatible things, and believing that they can 
have them. Autonomy of institutions means that schools and universities will claim 
the right to implement new curricula in ways that defeat their intentions—encouraging 
students to offer three ‘Fs’ or devaluing ‘N’ in terms of admission to degree courses— 
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while autonomy of the individual, which we should more properly prize, all too often 
means freedom without opportunity, since unchecked vested interests impose well- 
charted paths on teachers and students without the need for any central intervention. 
Certainly, we put ourselves in a paradoxical position if we say that we want wide- 
spread autonomy but that we also want it to be possible to make timely and appro- 
priate adjustments to the curriculum at a national level. Sixty years of curricular 
stability in secondary schools following on the 1904 regulations may have given us the 
illusion that the two are compatible. WP 60 seems to me to be a demonstration that, 
in the 1970s, they are not. It tries valiantly to muster together and put into some kind 
of order the various papers, opinions and researches relevant to the N and F scheme, 
and someone has made a very good attempt at a complex job of editing. But it is 
difficult to see how, logically, psychologically, or by any other criterion this document 
fits into a sensible procedure of policy-making. It seems not so much a case of the cart 
before the horse, as of a collection of carts and horses going in various directions. 
JESC, by adding a commentary at the end of each chapter, tries to put order and 
meaning into the action, rather as a Sophoclean chorus might. But this makes WP 60 
even more enigmatic. Is it the ‘reality’ exercise? In that case, we don’t want people 
telling us what we ought to think about the evidence. Or is it ‘proposals’? In that case, 
we would prefer more detail and clarity and less background data which at this late 
Stage in policy formation can be confusing rather than helpful. Are we somewhere in 


between? or maybe on a different kind of track? When the processes of policy-making 
are obscure, it is difficult fo 


l r people and institutions to feel that they have any real 
part in them. If autonomy cannot be translated into influence, it seems not such a 
valuable commodity after all. 


W. A. REID 
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include the setting and achieving of institutional objectives in a framework which must 
also meet the needs of individuals. The most common solutions to these problems 
owe much to the approach known as ‘Management by Objectives’ (MBO). It is with 
the strengths and weaknesses of this managerial approach and with its applicability to 
the tertiary sector that Baron’s review of the literature is essentially concerned. Where 
other approaches are considered they are usually dealt with briefly and dismissively. 


The bulk of the text is devoted to a critical analysis of the characteristic features of 
MBO systems as they might be applied to colleges. The main features of any MBO 
system are seen to be: (1) establishing aims and objectives for the college and for its 
departments, (2) translating departmental into group and individual objectives speci- 
fied in terms of performances to be expected and to do this with the participation of 
the individuals involved at all levels, (3) to plan systematically for individual and 
organisational development, (4) to set up a review process whereby the performance 
of individual managers could be appraised at regular intervals. Baron is under no 
illusions that any of this is easy to accomplish or that MBO is a panacea. He does 
suggest that for an MBO scheme in a college to have much chance of success it must 
not be perceived by the staff as essentially to do with the creation of more effective 
mechanisms of control, but as being concerned with individual and institutional 
development. He also suggests that colleges should tailor the system to meet their own 
needs and circumstances and that this will sometimes mean that either only a part of 
the package will be adopted or that the whole will be implemented but piecemeal. 


Readers interested in the operation and management of the tertiary sector will find 
this monograph a welcome addition to the literature. However, although this is a 
short book (with a long bibliography), it is not always easy reading or of uniform 
quality. Too many sentences run something like, “Davies (1972) cites ten reasons for 
introducing MBO . . .” (p. 17) which then do not go on to inform the reader what 
those reasons are. Particularly in the opening chapters there is a tendency to try to 
cram in far too many theories not all of which seem anything like equally relevant. 
Perhaps more seriously, although Baron has an obvious understanding of his subject 
and of tertiary institutions and their staff, the text itself is very light on empirical 
evidence of the operation of MBO systems in British tertiary education. The reason 
for this is unremarkable—very little empirical evidence is available. Had there been 
no doubt Baron would have written an even more valuable study. Hopefully, once 
the information becomes available, he will again critically and sympathetically 
summarise it for us. I can think of no-one more qualified to do it. 


PETER RIBBINS 


The Tutor 
KEITH BLACKBURN, 1978 . 
London, Heinemann Educational 


£2-50, paperback 


The author initially comments on the complexities of school life, on the rapid changes 
taking place in secondary education and on variations in structure that exist between 
schools. Additionally, expectations of the work of the tutor may vary between schools. 
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A recognition of the relevant complexities and variables is essential in discussions of 
aspects of school organisation and management. Conclusions not based on this 
Tecognition are more likely to be of a prescriptive character, unrelated to specific 
needs. While discussing many Practical matters this is not a ‘how to do it’ book. The 


emphasis is rather on reviewing issues that could help the tutor to analyse situations 
and make appropriate decisions, 


€ context of the school situation in which 
tion is reflected in useful reviews of forms 


ell as attitudes to competition and discipline. 
There are also useful sections on the work of tutorial groups, home-school relation- 


ships, liaison with Primary schools and record-keeping. There is emphasis, too, on 


the need for consultation between teachers who may have varying views of pupils in 
different teaching situations, 


In a book that touches on very many aspects of the work of a school it is not possible 


pupil’s view of school may be of great help to the teacher, especially in guiding those 
personal or academic nature. 

only be written by someone with substantial first-hand 
T. The author faces the realities and many of the varied 
ficulties are present. Discussions of these are aided by 
. Although some of these anecdotal accounts could have 
does not detract from the value of the book as a very 
discussions on secondary education. 


This is a book that could 
experience of work as a tuto 
problems that arise when di 
case-study type observations 
been curtailed this criticism 
worth-while contribution to 


MICHAEL STANTON 


Curriculum Improvement, 4th edn 
R. C. Dott, 1978 

London, Allyn & Bacon 

£11-25, hardback 


The Common Curriculum: Its Structure and Style in the Comprehensive School 
Maurice Hor 


London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
£5-50, hardback 


urriculum Improvement has been a standard and well respected, 


aster’s or Doctoral programme in which the study 


local ny Supervisors of curriculum and instruction at both 
ocal and state levels have been reared on it. Not Surprisingly, therefore, this fourth 
edition has been revised in the direction of their concerns while leaving the backbone 
of the original text intact. 

Structurally, the book 
apposite exercises, soun 


hensive, at least within 


. Very ma 


has what all good text-books should have, a clear framework, 
d footnotes and relevant ‘further reading’. It is also compre- 


the limits of its own assumptions, which are very broad. It is a 
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long book; more than 400 pages of close type, and each chapter has sets of ‘activities’ 
for the student to treat as concrete, instances on which to employ what he has learned 
from his reading. 

Curriculum Improvement has much to commend it as well as much that should be 
deplored. The effort to demonstrate that what ought to be taught and what is taught 
are questions susceptible of no single answer, perhaps not of unequivocal definition, 
is entirely commendable. What is to be deplored is the too ready shift from the is to 
the ought and the ought to the therefore. But perhaps the problem really lies elsewhere, 
in tackling issues of curriculum improvement, what it is and how it happens, as 
soluble largely in terms of descriptions of learning theories, philosophic approaches 
to knowledge and culture, of social structures and change rather than soluble only as 
real problems in real settings. 

It is just this that Holt attempts in The Common Curriculum. That Holt is finally no 
more successful than Doll at his self-appointed task is neither here nor there. Holt’s 
task is the infinitely more difficult and more worth-while one. What Holt sets himself to 
dois argue the case for a common culture curriculum based on forms of understanding 
and backed up within the school by a relevant organisational structure, school-base, 
in-service education and pastoral care. 

Holt argues his case by selectively using authorities to support his arguments which 
hinge on a concept of comprehensive education, of forms of knowledge and of 
institutional management. The general emphasis is on the practical, on what will work 
within the constraints of teachers’ attitudes, public examinations and pupil and 
parental expectations. There is nothing radical about Holt’s proposals, and much to 
recommend them. On the other hand, nothing that Holt says takes us beyond the 
uneasy feeling that the critical issues in designing a curriculum for a comprehensive 
school have been only partially examined. 

As a case study in practical curriculum analysis and design, The Common Curriculum 
is to be recommended. It is the kind of concrete instance that will repay study if only 
in helping to define how one’s views are at variance with the author’s. 


PHILIP TAYLOR 


The Politics of Curriculum Change 

Tony BECHER AND STUART MACLURE, 1978 
London, Hutchinson 

£2-95, paperback 


This book of 11 chapters, notes and references is on a topic—the politics of changes 
in what is taught in schools—which is of considerable consequence in a democratic 
society. Such societies are always alert to know how the benefits of their efforts are 
to be distributed; by whom and under what constraints. The writers have been very 
close to the curriculum developments of the past two decades, one as Secretary to the 
Nuffield Foundation and the other as Editor of The Times Educational Supplement, 
and can justifiably lay claim to have much experience to draw on and understanding 
to offer. The book is testimony to this. It is well written and covers most of the topics 
that one would expect where curriculum change is the focus of attention; styles of 
undertaking curriculum development, agents of change, barriers to innovation and 
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curriculum evaluation. It also attempts to 
curriculum change takes place in this 
general level. It fails, however, to pen 


it was. Let them tell how it 
nts of the past two decades, 


PHILIP TAYLOR 


Profane Culture 
PAUL E, WILLIs, 1978 


London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
£5:95 


of cultural studies 
The sections of 
hippy cultures are the b 
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complain of omission. Yet I would have welcomed fuller consideration of the sugges- 
tion introduced by Willis that the two cultures in some ways celebrate central concerns 
of the parent class-cultures to which each group belongs. This seems as important 
as the discussion about pop music and minority cultures which occupies a great deal 
of the book. A further minor criticism of the ethnographic accounts arises concerning 
the methodology. I was much taken with Willis’s suggestion that a real advantage of 
participant observation is to identify those areas where the researcher’s and re- 
searched’s meanings and constructions of reality converge or conflict because it is 
here that fundamental characteristics of different social worlds are crucially revealed. 
However, although Willis is generally honest and self-critical of his methods the nature 
of the “intersection of two subjective meaning constructions” in this particular research 
is not made clear. 

Willis argues that, through observation of the cultures of minority groups, like the 
hippies and the bike boys, some possibilities for cultural change of a radical and 
revolutionary kind are revealed. Significantly, the act of giving new meaning and 
worth to aspects of their particular concrete world which results in such groups 
generating their own, identifiable, cultural form (the act of ‘profane creativity’) is 
seen as providing a lesson in cultural politics. The lesson is this. Careful scrutiny of 
this creativity, this redefinition, can expose contradictions and weaknesses in the 
official or dominant culture which might well be hidden from those operating within 
such a culture. More importantly, if we recognise that the cultural form developed 
by groups like the hippies and the bike boys is, in many ways, determined by their 
ability to reinterpret and use for their own purposes materials and commodities 
around them, then this recognition reveals that meaningful cultural change and 
development of any kind involves coming to terms with new ways of thinking about 
“our accepted use of everyday objects” just as much as producing grand sociological 
theory and political programmes. Certainly this book is an important contribution 
to such an endeavour. 


STEVE WALKER 


Experimental Psychology: Theory and Practice 
PHILIP J. DUNHAM, 1977 

Harper and Row 

£10-45, hardback 


Dunham’s approach to introducing experimental psychology is to organise his text 
“around the processes that are of major interest in the study of behaviour”—learning, 
motivation and perception. Following a brief over-view of the general methodology of 
science, he proceeds to take each of these processes in turn, considering them from 
both behavioural and physiological perspectives with further subdivision into chapters 
concerned with findings derived from animal subjects and those derived from work 
with human subjects. His aim is not a glib, oversimplistic romp over the whole field 
of experimental psychology, but to focus on certain issues for detailed consideration 
on the grounds of their being: (a) representative of research carried out in the general 
area, (b) of current importance and (c) having high ‘interest value’. 
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ature of the book is certainly its continual 
in psychophysiological terms. For this 

but why, oh, why must books on this 
subject, almost inevitably, be so dull? 


KEVIN WHELDALL 
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Introduction 


This Summer Special Issue of Educational Review is presented by the Editors as a 
festschrift in honour of Edwin Arthur Peel who became Professor of Education at 
Birmingham in 1950 (when this journal was a lively two-year-old) and retired on 
30th September 1978. 

Each of the distinguished contributors has links with Professor Peel, either through 
shared academic interests, or by personal association, or both. In 1950, W. D. Wall 
was in charge of the Remedial Education Centre then recently established by Fred 
Schonell at Birmingham. Now himself lately retired from the Headship of the 
Department of Child Development and Educational. Psychology at the London 
University Institute of Education, Wall contributes an academic biography of Edwin 
Peel. The Bibliography of Peel’s published work has been compiled by Peter Platt, 
Librarian to the Faculty of Education at Birmingham. Kenneth Lovell, Professor of 
Education at Leeds, traces the progress of Developmental Psychology through these 
thirty years, and Professor Eric Lunzer of Nottingham contributes—and adds some 
contemporary comments on—an examination of the nature of concepts and the 
manner of their formation. This paper, though not previously published, was referred 
to by Peel some time ago in an article in Nature. 

From the University of Edinburgh come two challenging Studies. Noel Entwistle, 
recently appointed to the Chair of Education there, discusses whether the variability 
in individual performance—which Piaget refers to as ‘décalage’—is really too great 
to be reconciled with the notion of ‘stages’ in development. Margaret Donaldson 
and her co-worker Martin Hughes, of the Psychology Department at Edinburgh, 
describe an experiment of admirable simplicity which is of great theoretical significance 
for the understanding of cognitive development in children. From Calgary, Philip 
Vernon draws attention to the possible effects of perinatal and other constitutional 
factors in intellectual growth which are neither genetic nor (in the usual sense) environ- 
mental, and which have sometimes been neglected by writers in this controversial 
field. . 

The final paper is also from Canada. George Leith, Director of the National 
Centre for Programmed Learning in Peel’s Department at Birmingham in the nineteen- 
sixties, and now Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science at the College of Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, examines the implications for teaching and learning, especially 
at undergraduate level, of a large body of research in cognitive psychology (much of it 
by himself and his students). This material formed the substance of a keynote address 
given at a recent Maryland International Conference on the improvement of University 


teaching. 
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Introduction 


To all these distinguished contributors, the editors are greatly indebted; it is their 
hope that this symposium may provide interest and challenge to those working in 
the field, and that E. A. Peel—Professor Emeritus—may take pleasure in this evidence 
of the esteem of colleagues, former students and friends. 


WILLIAM CURR 
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The Contribution of E. A. Peel to 
Educational Psychology 


W. D. WALL, Emeritus Professor, University of London Institute of Education 


The title of this paper is somewhat of a misnomer since what follows is as much an 
attempt to catch something of the flavour of the man Peel is as it is an exegesis of 
his work. If this needs an excuse it is that educational and developmental psychology 
are disciplines which cannot be held apart from the personality and history of the 
psychologist. What the psychologist is to some large extent validates his work and 
his conclusions. 

I first met Edwin Peel when he welcomed me on the doorstep of his house. He had 
been offered the chair in Birmingham vacated by Schonell, and I was up in Durham 
for what turned out to be an abortive interview for his Chair of Educational Psychology 
in the University. 1 served with him for a happy year in Birmingham, until I left to 
take up a post with Unesco—to which he was instrumental in seconding me. 

Peel was the third in a distinguished line of heads of the Education Department 
in the University of Birmingham, all of them psychologists, and each in a different 
way reflecting the changes which came about in educational psychology from the 
end of the First World War, through the second and into the second half of this 
century. Valentine, the first, had been a philosopher, and then as a pupil of Wundt, 
began as a philosophical cum experimental psychologist of the old style conducting 
research on the horizontal-vertical illusion. However, he quickly turned his attention 
to what was then called ‘genetic psychology’, studying the development of young 
children (Valentine, 1946). But he set a pattern, engaging both himself and his students 
in work of all kinds wherever psychology touched upon and could illuminate edu- 
cational problems in schools (Valentine, 1950). Schonell, who followed him, after 
the second war in 1948, was also a psychologist with a close practical interest in what 
went on in schools, and it was under him that the Department and Institute of 
Education developed a major preoccupation with learning in the primary schools, 
with maladjustment, reading difficulty, with the practical training of psychologists 
for the school psychological service and with the advanced training of teachers in 
psychology. Peel came to Birmingham when the tradition begun by Valentine had 
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been extended and consolidated by Schonell. Next to London, Birmingham was the 
leading department in which the study of educational psychology was the major 
feature. 

What Peel brought was a different and enriching contribution. He was part of a 
new generation of educational psychologists. Neither Valentine nor Schonell was 
particularly interested or competent in the more mathematical, psychometric branches 
of psychology, though of course each had fostered developments along these lines in 
the Department. Peel’s first discipline was a natural science and a great deal of his 
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only six years earlier) there is an important chapter concerned with intellectual 
development. In some 20 pages and with admirable clarity and simplicity of style, 
he brings together the work of Binet and Burt on the one hand and that of Piaget 
on the other. He then uses the insights of the Gestaltists, Wertheimer and Dunker, to 
make the bridge between the two approaches and the practical business of curriculum 
building, teaching style and problem solving. It is perhaps not easy to remember 
that in the middle 1950s, although Piaget’s work had been known to men like Valentine 
(see Valentine, 1946) and to those concerned with very young children like Susan 
Isaacs (whose husband Nathan was one of Piaget’s earliest translators) very few 
educationists or psychologists had grasped the significance to curriculum theory or 
indeed to the educational aspects of cognitive development throughout the first two 
decades, of the Swiss psychologist’s qualitative and interactionist approach. 

Although he continued to publish in the psychometric field and for a time flirted 
(as did many of us) with programmed learning in the 1960s, Peel’s main research 
interests steadily developed and changed. He began to take a more and more inter- 
actionist approach to the development of learning in children and adolescents as it 
is related to curriculum content, to the comprehension and comprehensibility of 
textual material. In 1959 he published a paper in the British Journal of Educational 
Psychology in which, having conducted experiments to test some of Piaget’s findings 
on children’s learning and perception, he discussed their educational significance. In 
1960 his second book appeared, The Pupil’s Thinking. If this was not the first of the 
post-war books which dealt with Piagetian theory in relation to education, it was 
certainly one of the earliest to relate the findings from Geneva to the curriculum and 
method of the school. From Peel’s own point of view, it was the beginning of what 
turned out to be his principal research preoccupation of the next two decades. 

From the outset, Peel has never been a dyed-in-the-wool Piagetian. He has not 
simply sought to test aspects of Piagetian theory to illustrate, prove or challenge 
them; neither has he been content merely to elaborate fundamental notions in terms 
of curriculum objectives. From the mid-1960s, he and his students have constructed a 
remarkable and educationally valuable, experimentally based, extension of Piaget's 
work on the intellectual development of adolescents, and it is an extension which 
differs in some crucial ways from Piaget. Being himself a practical teacher rather 
than an abstract theorist and epistemologist, Peel has concentrated upon cognitive 
development in late childhood and adolescence as it shows itself through all aspects 
of the formal curriculum and in real life. Most of the Geneva work on cognitive 
development takes for its basis sequentially organised knowledge and its material is 
drawn from symbolic logic, mathematics and science. A good deal of the work of 
Peel and his students deals with this area also and they too have concerned themselves 
with the teaching of science and mathematics. But as early as 1967 we find two major 
contributions concerned with ‘Historical ideas and concepts’ and with the ‘Pupil’s 
thinking and inference’ published in the Handbook of History Teaching. A good deal 
of subsequent work has dealt with other aspects of the secondary curriculum— 
Geography (Rhys, 1972), Religious Education (Richmond, 1972) and Archaeology 
(Thomas, 1972) among others. 

However, apart from the fact that Peel does not share, except indirectly, Piaget’s 
preoccupation with epistemology, his approach and preoccupations are different; 
he is more concerned with the development of learning and of judgement than with 
tracing general cognitive development. Thus Peel’s principal research thrust is towards 
the analysis of the ways in which formal operational thinking is embodied within 
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total educational, affective and cognitive growth in adolescence, and how this issues 
in the very complex and subtle forms of thinking which mark fully developed 
adolescent and adult consciousness. In attempting to do this, Peel has been led to 
study explanatory and judgemental processes as they grow and change in the second 
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Much of Peel’s work on judgement is reported in his third book, the Nature of 
Adolescent Judgement. This work is highly seminal for education. It stands as a unique 
contribution to the cognitive aspects of the psychology of adolescence, elaborating 
the insights of Piaget and others beyond their purely theoretical developmental 
interest to the point where, modified and tested, they are of direct practical value to 
the educator. The book and its findings have also served as a launching pad for a 
great variety of applied research in teaching and the presentation of material. 

It has of course other merits which illuminate the nature of the man. It is short 
and unpretentious, even excessively modest. It is well and clearly written, easy to 
follow at the superficial level but full of briefly expressed extrapolative insights, full 
of almost throw-away lines where some others would have erected gothic spires of 
prose. The book went into a second edition in 1973 and has been followed by more 
research developing the ideas on which it was based. One can hope soon for a third 
edition of a text which, in this country at least, forms the staple of many courses on 
adolescent development. 

The contribution of a man like Peel to educational psychology cannot be judged 
by his published work alone. He has held the chair of Educational Psychology at 
Birmingham for more than a quarter of a century. During that time the department 
of which he was head has flowered into one of the larger (and certainly one of the 
better) Schools of Education in this country. Where in the 1950s there were two 
professors, one of whom was the director of the University Institute of Education, 
there is now a galaxy representing many of the basic sciences of education and most 
curriculum areas. Peel was the founder of this School and its Chairman for the first 
six formative years. When he came to Birmingham, the Department and Institute were 
already in being, there was a Remedial Education Centre and a nascent Department 
of Higher Degrees. The Diploma in Child Psychology and the training course for 
educational psychologists were established. Since then under his guidance, other 
diploma (now B.Phil.) courses of advanced training for experienced teachers have 
been developed, notably in the field of Special Education. The Remedial Education 
Centre has been transformed and widened in its scope to become one of the few 
well-equipped laboratories for child study in Britain. Many generations of experienced 
teachers have followed courses of study for B.Phil.(Ed.) and M.A. and Peel has a 
right to be proud of the many men and women who have written doctoral theses 
under his direction—theses, incidentally, which combine many admirable qualities: 
good English style, a humane educational view of what is appropriate to investigate 
and a hard-headed experimental and statistical treatment of data. 

One aspect of the work of University teachers is often neglected in appraisals of 
their contribution. Over a period of many years, Peel acted as External Examiner to 
a number of departments and courses at the London Institute of Education—his own 
former alma mater. In the development and maintenance of courses good external 
examiners are invaluable as much because of the advice and experience which they 
bring as for any other reason. My own old department at the London Institute has 
good reason to be grateful to Peel for the unobtrusive but very firm and effective 
help he gave with the Masters’ courses in Child Development and Educational 
Psychology and with many individual M.Phil. and Ph.D. theses. His criticisms were 
always kindly and constructive but he never missed a point of importance. He is 
not the sort of examiner you would choose for a lazy or weak candidate; but he can 
be generous in his understanding of a student’s difficulties and very positive in suggest- 
ing ways in which work can be brought up to his own rigorous standards. 
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He has too made a considerable international contribution. It is not his style to 
undertake academic tourism, attending conferences here and there and showing his 


external examiner to new universities in East Africa, 
Earlier in this paper reference was made to Peel’s inte 
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Works of Professor E. A. Peel 


PETER PLATT, Librarian, Faculty of Education, University of Birmingham 


Below is a list of 78 works written by Professor Peel, either as sole or joint author. 
The list has been compiled from indexes, abstracts and bibliographies in the library 
of the University of Birmingham Faculty of Education. All titles listed were published 
in the usual sense, with the exception of the two theses (1938 and 1945 respectively) 
and the 1960 ‘Summary’. No attempt has been made to search for published corre- 
spondence or reviews, although the second entry under 1957 is a review article. 


(1938) 


(1945) 
(1945) 


(1946) 
(1947) 
(1948) 
(1948) 
(1949) 


(1949) 


(1950) 
(1951) 
(1951) 


(1951) 


An analysis of the factors underlying the process of observation, unpublished 
M.A. thesis, University of London. 

On identifying aesthetic types, British Journal of Psychology, 35, pp. 61-69. 
A statistical analysis of the aesthetic preferences of a group of children and 
adults, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of London. 

A new method for analysing aesthetic preferences: some theoretical con- 
siderations, Psychometrika, 11, pp. 129-137. 

A short method of calculating maximum battery reliability, Nature, 159, 


pp. 816-817. 
Assessment of interest in practical topics, British Journal of Educational 


Psychology, 18, pp. 41-47. 

Prediction of a complex criterion and battery reliability, British Journal of 
Psychology (Statistical section), 1, pp. 84-94. 

Item difficulty as the measuring device in objective mental tests, British 
Journal of Psychology (Statistical section), 2, pp. 69-75. 

Symposium on selection of pupils for different types of secondary schools, 
part VI: evidence of a practical factor at the age of eleven, British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 19, pp. 1-15. 

Psychological testing as a measuring operation, in: The Year Book of Edu- 
cation, pp. 74-89 (Evans and University of London Institute of Education). 
Differentiation of ability in primary school children [with D. Graham], 
I, Durham Research Review, No. 2, pp. 40-48. 

A note on practice effects in intelligence tests, British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 21, pp. 122-125. 

Peel Group Test of Practical Ability (London, Nelson). 
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(1953) 
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(1954) 
(1954) 
(1955) 
(1955) 
(1955) 
(1955) 


(1956) 
(1956) 


(1956) 


(1956) 


(1957) 


(1957) 
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Predicting aptitude for dentistry [with B. G. R. Moore], Occupational 
hology, 25, pp. 192-199, 

a me of the entrance examination as judged by the School 

Certificate examination [with D. Rutter], British Journal of Educational 

Psychology, 21, pp. 30-35, 

Assessment of children’s interests by vocabulary methods, 

Review, 4, pp. 164-169, 

Differentiation of ability in primary school children [with D. Graham], 

H, Durham Research Review, No. 3, pp. 31-34. 

External Examinations in the Education System (Paris, Unesco). 

The place and early development of mental testing, 

pp. 145-149, 

Practice effects between three Consecutive tests of intelli 

of Educational Psychology, 22, pp. 196-199, 

Selection for technical educati 


Factorial analysis as a psychological technique, Nordisk Psykologi Mono- 
graph, No. 3, pp. 7-22 (and in: Uppsala University Institute 


Educational 


Educational Review, 4, 


gence, British Journal 


Footnote on ‘Practice effects between three consecutive tests of intelligence’, 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 23, p. 126. 
ning, Educational Review, 6, pp. 103-111. 


The permanent contribution of Francis Galton to psychology, British Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 24, pp. 9-16. 

Psychology and the teaching of art, British Journal of Educational Ps ychology, 
24, pp. 143-153, 


Quelques aspects de la sélection dans les écoles secondaires anglaises, Revue 
Internationale de Psycho-Pédagogie, 1, pp. 85-95, 


The role of social psychology in teacher training, 
Education, pp. 10ff. 


Analyse factorielle de corrélations entre personnes, , 


de la Recherche Scientifique. L’analyse Sactorielle e 
377-392 (Paris, CNRS). 


The primary school: intellectual growth, Educational Review, 7, pp. 173-184, 
Psychology and the teaching of Science, British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 25, pp. 135-144, 

Qu’est-ce que Tl’aptitude Scientifique? Revue Internationale de Psycho- 
Pédagogie, 3, Pp. 364-378, 

Guidance and Selection, Internatio 
The Psychological Basis of Educati 


Norwegian Year Book of 


-. in; Centre National 
t ses applications, pp. 


nal Review of Education, 2, pp. 295-306. 


€ i on (London, Oliver & Boyd and New York, 
Philosophical Library). 
Some contributions of psychology to education, International Review of 
Education, 2, pp. 66-78. 
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(1959) 


(1959) 


(1960) 
(1960) 


(1961) 


(1961) 
(1962) 


(1962) 


(1962) 
(1963) 


(1964) 


(1964) 


(1965) 
(1966) 


(1966) 


(1967) 


(1967) 
(1967) 
(1967) 


(1967) 
(1967) 


Works of E. A. Peel 


Educational research in countries other than the U.S.A. : the United Kingdom, 
Review of Educational Research, 27, pp. 139-158. 

Experimental examination of some of Piaget's schemata concerning children’s 
perception and thinking, and a discussion of their educational significance, 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 29, pp. 89-103. (Based on a 
paper first abstracted in Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, No. 35, 
May 1958.) 

The measurement of interests by verbal methods, British Journal of Statistical 
Psychology, 12, pp. 105-118. 

The Pupil’s Thinking (London, Oldbourne). 

Summary of research on arithmetic and mathematics [with W. Curr], University 
of Birmingham (duplicated for private circulation). 

Curiosity and interest in motivating school learning, in: Proceedings of the 
14th International Congress of Applied Psychology, vol. 3, 1962, pp. 153-160 
(Copenhagen, Munksgaard). 

Measuring interests by means of verbal material, Psychological Reports, 8, 


p. 42. 
Learning and meaning, Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, No. 48, 


. 1-9. 
anes trends in selection for secondary education in England, in: TAYLOR, 
A. (Ed.) Educational and Occupational Selection in West Africa, chap. 6, 
pp. 68-80 (Oxford University Press). 
Symposium [on] educational research today, part I: priorities in educational 
research, British Journal of Educational Psychology, 32, pp. 178-181. 
Aspects of programmed instruction, part 3: some psychological principles 
underlying programmed learning, Educational Research, 5, pp. 183-186. 
The analysis of preferences, in: RUSSELL, D.H. (Ed.) Research Design and the 
Teaching of English; Proceedings of the San Francisco Conference, pp. 113-122 
(Champaign, Ill., National Council of Teachers of English), 
A Handbook of Programmed Learning [with G. O. M. Leith and W. Curr] 
(University of Birmingham). 
Intellectual growth during adolescence, Educational Review, 17, pp. 169-180. 
A Handbook of Programmed Learning [with G. O. M. Leith and W. Curr], 
2nd edn (University of Birmingham). 
A study of differences in the judgments of adolescent pupils, British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 36, pp. 77-86. 
A method for investigating children’s understanding of certain logical 
connectives used in binary propositional thinking, British Journal of Mathe- 
matical & Statistical Psychology, 20, pp. 81-92. 
Programmed learning (R.S.A. lecture), Royal Society of Arts Journal, 115, 
pp. 711-725. 
Programmed thinking (Presidential address to the Association for Pro- 
grammed Learning), Programmed Learning, 4, pp. 151-157. 
The Psychological Basis of Education, 2nd edn (London, Oliver & Boyd and 
New York, Philosophical Library). 
The Pupil’s Thinking, 2nd edn (London, Oldbourne). 
Some problems in the psychology of history teaching, in: BuRsToN, W.H. & 
THOMPSON, D. (Eds.) Studies in the Nature and Teaching of History, pp. 
159-190 (London, Routledge & Kegan Paul). 
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Conceptual learning and explainer thinking, in: LuNzer, E.A. & Morais, 
J.F. (Eds.) Development in Human Learnin , pp. 304-329 (London, Staples). 
Changes in school science teaching [with C. V. Platts. Edited by P. H. Taylor], 
Schools Council curriculum bulletin 3 (London, Evans/Methuen Educational). 
Adolescent concept formation: generalising and abstracting processes, 
in: Centre for Information on Language Teaching. Interdisciplinary approaches 
to language. Reports and papers no. 6, pp. 21 


-29 (London, CILT). 
Generalising and abstracting, Nature, 230, p. 600. 


Language and meaning: a study of adolescents and young adults, Educational 
Review, 23, pp. 189-204. 

The Nature of Adolescent Judg, 
Interscience). 


Psychological and educational research bearing on mathematics teaching, 
in: SERVAIS, W. & VARGA, T. (Eds.) Teaching School Mathematics (Unesco 
source book), pp. 151-177 (Harmondsworth, Penguin). 
Some aspects of higher level learning processes durin 
W. A. de Silva], in: WALL, W.D. & VARMA, V.P. 
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Developmental Psychology 


KENNETH LOVELL, School of Education, University of Leeds 


Since Professor Peel took up his post at the University of Birmingham in 1950 there 
has been a knowledge explosion in respect of Developmental Psychology. In that year 
there also appeared Volume 1 of the Annual Review of Psychology but in that issue 
there was no topic listed as either Child or Developmental Psychology. In Volume 2 
(1951) we find a chapter entitled ‘Child psychology’ written by R. G. Barker. The 
opening sentence of this states, ‘ʻa conspicuous feature of Child Psychology in 1950 
is the absence of a well defined body of literature to which a reviewer can turn”. 

It is not until Volume 8 (1957) that we meet the first chapter entitled ‘Developmental 
psychology’. The author, Barbel Inhelder, commences with the words, “For the first 
time in its existence the Annual Review of Psychology includes a chapter entitled 
‘Developmental Psychology’. It is gratifying to see that this is not only a matter of 
form but a desire to bring Child Psychology out of its current isolation in order to 
reintegrate it into General Psychology.” Her review dealt with sensori-motor functions 
and learning processes symbolic and cognitive functions, and social and emotional 
factors. The latest of Piaget’s publications listed was dated 1956. There was still a 
far more limited world of knowledge, so to speak, compared with 1978. In the last 
five years for example, 1974-1978, the Annual Review has carried a chapter in each of 
four years on either Developmental Psychology or the related topic of Cognitive 
Development, yielding 190 pages of print in all. This gives some very rough indication 
of the extent of the knowledge explosion. Moreover, the nature of what is studied has 
changed. Whereas in 1950 developmental psychology investigated, say, children’s 
memories or perceptions as ends in themselves, now it is the growth of memory or 
perceptual systems that are studied. In the space available I must be highly selective 
in discussing our topic. Accordingly I propose to consider cognitive, first language, 
and personality development, for these are kernel areas. 


Cognitive Development 

Cognitive development (a subset of cognitive psychology) has been dominated by the 
name of Piaget over the last 30 years. Through a mass of publications he has indicated 
his theory of intellectual development which is now widely known. His philosophical 
interest has been in knowledge construction, and his philosophical viewpoint a form 
of structuralism. During the late 1950s and throughout the 1960s much effort went into 
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the replication of his studies and some attem 
situation, particularly pre- 
greater realisation that th 


Birmingham; while Peel (1971) make 


> there remains 
Processing approach, 
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first 30 months of life (Irwin & Chen, 1946); the acquisition of word meanings (Werner 
& Kaplan, 1950); the size of the active vocabulary and the number of words per 
phrase or sentence at various age levels (Watts, 1944; Smith, M.E., 1926; Smith, 
M.K., 1941). Indeed McCarthy (1954) gave a good picture of our knowledge of 
language development in the early 1950s. Templin’s (1957) work involving children 
aged 3-8 years showed the same pattern in growth of sentence length and complexity, 
but compared with 25 years earlier children talked more, and used more complex 
sentences and adverb clauses. 

During the year that Templin published her book Chomsky published a work that 
was to cause a revolution in the study of language development. Whereas earlier there 
had been a tendency under strong associationist learning theory to talk of children 
learning to speak, now the emphasis was on the acquisition of language. Chomsky 
(1957, 1965) put emphasis, as have some other linguists, on the distinction between 
linguistic competence and linguistic performance, between deep and surface structures, 
and on a Language Acquisition Device. The stress was now on children’s grammar, 
and the research of the 1960s on children’s syntax (and to a much lesser extent morpho- 
logy) developed. 

By the early 1970s interest had shifted from grammar to semantics, to what the 
child means when he speaks. Studies such as those by Schlesinger (1971), Bowerman 
(1973) and Braine (1976) suggest that a child’s first linguistic structures are rules or 
formulae of limited scope for specific kinds of meanings. For example, suppose a 
child hears ‘Mary shoe’ or ‘Bill coat’. He already knows that Mary and Bill are people, 
and shoe and coat are objects, and the rules which he establishes map the semantic 
elements into the particular positions in the surface structures, establishing a relation- 
ship between the two. Thus it seems that the child starts from the semantic features of 
the situation and learns the rules by being exposed to instances of their usage. It is 
certain that some form of associationism does seem to be going on in the acquisition 
of language but it is a far cry from the older associationist notions. 

The relationship between language and thought has also been a matter of argument 
over the years. In 1950 The Language and Thought of the Child (Piaget, 1926) had been 
around for a long time. Vygotsky’s (1962) Thought and Language, although written in 
the 1930s, was not translated into English until 1962. However, it was known in the 
West long before the latter date that, in his view, although language and thought had 
different roots there was great interdependence between them. We saw earlier that 
Chomsky had proposed that the ability to acquire a first language was greatly deter- 
mined by LAD, that is by principles of organisation that are innate to the human mind. 
But as we have noted there is now opposition to this viewpoint. Indeed in an important 
paper Macnamara (1972) also suggested that infants learn their language by first 
determining, independent of language, the meaning which the speaker intends to 
convey to them and then they work out the relationship between the meaning and 
language. 

Up to the late 1960s the Genevan workers generally held the view that language was 
not a sufficient condition for the constitution of intellectual operations. Language 
tended to reflect cognitive development rather than determine it (Sinclair-De-Zwart, 
1967), although Piaget (1963) had a slightly more open mind about the role of language 
in the elaboration of formal operational thought. By the early 1970s we see a subtle 
shift in Piaget’s position. Writing in the preface to the work of Ferreiro (1971) he 
of the possibility of a parallel development in the cognitive and linguistic 
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in it seem to have been replaced by talk of correlation, with language development 

having a certain autonomy (see also Beilin, 1975). on i 
Thus in respect of our understanding of both first language acquisition and of the 

relation between language and thought, we are still only at the beginning of the road. 


Personality 


Personality is defined here by a phrase taken from 
“personality is that which characterises an indi 
adaptation to the environment”. Co 


ment more generally. 


In the early 1950s the predominant theories regarding personality development and 


lationships between, 
or type of toilet training, 
) ushered in an 


made clear that deprivation experi- 
ences can differ along a number of qualitative an 
these differences may well be linked with variation: 
of the effect. Rutter (1972) has more recently made a further reassessment of the 
situation. He concludes that what he terms ‘bad’ care of children in early life can have 
‘bad’ effects, both short and long term. But we need a more precise delineation of the 
different kinds of ‘badness’, the effects of each kind, and why children differ so much 
in their responses. 
By the 1960s voices were increasingly calling for an approach to personality develop- 
ndividual and the environment. 
sonality theory in the sense that 
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interdependent, and strove to write a field or interactionist theory of behaviour and 
focused considerable attention on the concept of self. In the same year Hunt (1965) 
argued that cognitive experiences, or more exactly the individual’s informational 
interactions with the environment, are significant determiners of the relations between 
persons and situations thus affecting human conduct. It is both meaning and infor- 
mation which are important components of these relations. Such a view leads to a 
close study of a person and hisenvironment, particularly its social aspects. Then in the 
following year there appeared the interesting monograph by Skeels (1966). Its sub- 
stance suggested support for the views just expressed, in the sense that change in 
environment can produce change in the growing child. For, as a result of a 25-year- 
follow-up, it seemed that action taken during the first two years of life might be able 
to overcome the handicaps of severe cultural deprivations in some instances. 

Thus it was not altogether surprising that a decade later Clarke & Clarke (1976), 
with the aid of chapters written by distinguished workers in the field of child develop- 
ment, looked again at the evidence relating earlier experiences and their effect on the 
developing personality. The upshot may be broadly expressed by saying that some 
adverse early experiences may affect the personality growth of some children, but the 
relations are by no means as clear cut as had often been assumed. The opportunity 
thus exists for later experiences in childhood, adolescence and adulthood to make 
valuable contributions to personality growth. 

A current view of personality development now widely held is described in Mischel 
(1977), an experienced student of personality. On this view the person continuously 
influences the situations he meets as well as being influenced by them in a mutually 
organic interaction (Mischel, p. 248). He insists that this is not the substitution of a new 
slogan for old verities. It is in line with the model of developmental processes described 
by Sameroff & Chandler (1975) which they termed ‘transactional’. This put the 
emphasis on the ceaseless interplay of environmental and organismic factors across 
time. Thus a consideration of the person alone or the situation alone could lead to 
incorrect judgements. For Mischel (p. 253) the individual is characterised as “an active, 
aware problem-solver, capable of profiting from an enormous range of experiences 
and cognitive capacities, possessing great potential for good or ill, actively constructing 
his or her psychological world, and influencing the environment but also being 
influenced by it in lawful ways . . .”’. Such a picture suits the parent and teacher even 
if the laws underlying the transactions are hard to discover and generalise. 


Methodology 


In many areas of their work, psychologists are now, so to speak, ‘taking a look at 
themselves and their work’. For example, professional educational psychologists 
have for some time been examining their changing role (cf. Gillam, 1978). Some 
developmental psychologists have been concerned, too, about their methodology to 
date. Wohlwill (1973) presented a penetrating evaluation of the goals and strategies of 
developmental psychology, while McCall (1977) has raised a number of important 
issues. In essence the latter stresses that while the strict experimental manipulation of 
variables has its place in answering certain questions in developmental psychology, 
many issues of consequences cannot be so treated. For some problems naturalistic 
description may be a necessary although not a sufficient condition, while criticisms of 
longitudinal studies have been over-generalised. If developmental psychology involves 
an emphasis on changes, over time, that occur within organisms (Wohlwill, 1973), 
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then McCall questions whether develo 


pmental psychology has been sufficiently 
developmental. If it is to become suffici 


ent in this respect, them multivariate longi- 
tudinal studies with appropriate analyses will be needed. Moreover, developmental 


psychologists must ever be on the lookout for methods which are sensitive to changes 
taking place in many developmental areas, 


the last decade there have been a number of 
studies and publications dealing with life- 
both maturity and old age. 
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Concept Formation and Abstraction [1] 


ERIC A. LUNZER, University of Nottingham 


The purpose of the present paper is to examine the nature of concepts and conceptual 
processes and the manner of their formation. It will be argued that whereas classi- 
ficatory (or pre-classificatory) processes are relevant to the formation of concepts at 
every level, they are by no means sufficient to account for the development as a 
whole. More central to the evolution of conceptual structures, and hence to the 
generation of concepts as such, is a process of successive abstraction and systemat- 
isation. Classification itself is an expression of a particular level of abstraction, yet 
unless the elements of the classification pertain to a higher order of abstraction, the 
classificatory system taken by itself argues no more than an intermediate level in 
the development of the structure of human thinking. 


1. Concepts as Classes 


The general position of the classical behaviourist school in relation to concept form- 
ation may be stated in terms of the following principles: 


(1) Concepts are learned responses performed in relation to classes of stimuli (or of 
stimulus complexes). 

(2) The learning is effected by means of the differential reinforcement of the appro- 
priate responses in relation to certain stimuli (being instances of the given con- 
cept) and failure of reinforcement in relation to others (non-instances). 


It is true that Russell (1903) does not allow that all concepts are classes, for he 
excludes relational (and hence functional and operational) concepts [2]. Nevertheless, 
itis possible to set up a class of events representing instances of any particular relation. 
Thus one can construct an array of pictures or verbal instances of such concepts as 
‘catch’ (a binary relation) or ‘run’ (a unary relation). 

When a concept is a class, it is often possible to obtain some knowledge of whether a 
child possesses it, and in what degree he possesses it, by examining whether he is 
prepared to react in the same way to instances of the class. When it is not itself a class, 
we may achieve the same end by constructing a class of related events in the manner 
just outlined. Many experiments were conducted in the 1930s and 1940s based on this 
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view of concept formation. Nearly all have used one of two techniques: the sorting 
task or the concept attainment task. 

In the sorting task, the experimenter seeks to determine whether a subject possesses 
a given set of concepts by presenting him with a mixed array and requiring him to 
separate the instances of each into separate piles. Often the concepts themselves will 
not be mentioned in the instructions, and the subject is simply asked to arrange the 
material. The array itself is so constructed as to suggest the relevant concepts as 
criteria, provided the subject possesses them (see especially Hull, 1920; Smoke, 1932; 
Heidbreder, 1946; Bruner, Goodnow & Austin, 1956). 

The concept attainment task, sometimes mistakenly designated as ‘experimental 
concept formation’, consists in presenting a succession of instances of various concepts 
in random order, the subject being required to anticipate the experimenter in assigning 
each instance to its appropriate category, generally by finding the ‘name’ of each con- 
cept. To begin with, the subject simply notes that each presentation of an object is to 
be associated with a nonsense syllable. As the series unfolds, so he learns not merely to 
anticipate the names of the objects he has already met with, but also to anticipate that 
these same names will be applicable to new objects which are similar in some way to 
others that he has learnt. If his anticipation is in error, the correct name is given and, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, he benefits by these corrections. Thus trial-and- 
error learning enables him to adopt the same criteria as were arbitrarily selected 
by the experimenter (see Goldstein & Scheerer, 194]; Thompson, 1941; Reichard, 
Schneider & Rappaport, 1944; Annett, 1959; Hanfmann & Kasanin, 1937; Vygotsky, 


Smoke (1932) explicitly identifies the proc 


r ess of concept formation with learnin 
meaning of words: “By ‘concept formatio; e 


— n’, ‘generalisation’, or ‘concept learning’ 
whereby an organism develops a symbol response (usy 
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not necessarily linguistic) which is made to the members of a class of rai on 

but not to other stimuli? (p. 8). j iğ 
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Saacs, 1961). In Vi 


Although this problem (that of the achievement, attainment or experimental 
identification of concepts) is pertinent to the particular Concepts achieved by 
the child, it has primarily been investigated at the adult level. The adult has 
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already developed an ability to conceptualise and has already acquired an 
enormous variety of concepts. It is probable, therefore, that the adult does 
not typically acquire new concepts so much as he applies concepts which he 
already possesses, or learns new variations, hierarchies, etc. of those concepts. 
There is reason to suppose in fact, that the learning of the child is different 
from that of the adult (p. 108). 


To put the matter another way, there are two features of the concept attainment 
task that make it at best a partial model of concept formation: (1) the overt action 
required of the subject is strictly circumscribed and well within the acquired repertory 
of the subjects used, so that learning is confined to the field of perceptual discrimi- 
nations in a static setting; and (2) the pattern of reinforcement is selected arbitrarily 
by the experimenter and takes the form of an extrinsic reward, unrelated to the actual 
behaviour of the subject. These two restrictions are not unrelated. They derive from 
the over-simplication that was inherent in the associationism of classical behaviour- 
ism. The alternative approach that will be urged in the remainder of this paper is based 
on the following premises: 

(a) The formation of concepts (as opposed to their attainment) depends on abstract- 
ing and retaining the critical features that define them, and not just on their selection. 

(b) There exist a number of levels of abstraction, and those concepts which require 
a higher level of abstraction are correspondingly more difficult to form. 

(c) Conceptual mastery usually implies more than the ability to identify instances 
and non-instances. It entails an ability to operate with confidence within a certain 
conceptual domain. At the very least this implies knowing how to transform state- 
ments in terms of one concept into statements in terms of others within the same 


domain. 


2 Levels of Abstraction 


The present section defines the way in which the term ‘abstraction’ is used in the 
present paper. This is followed by an outline statement of the three levels that will 
be further discussed in Section 3. 

Braine (1961) draws attention to the critical nature of the distinction between 
abstraction and generalisation. As examples of abstraction he gives ‘Fido/dog/species’ 
of ‘Jones’ car/Chevrolet/make of car’, or ‘Tom, Dick and Harry/trio/three’. Corre- 
sponding series of generalisation would be the hierarchies: ‘dogs/housepets/animals’, 
or ‘Chevrolets/cars/vehicles . . .’. By way of added contrast, he writes: “An additional 
difference between generality and abstraction lies in the fact that the relation between 
degrees of generality is transitive: if Chevrolets are cars, and cars are vehicles, then 
Chevrolets are vehicles. But the ‘membership’ relation between levels of abstraction is 
not transitive. If Fido is an instance of Dog, and Dog is an instance of Species, it does 
not follow that Fido is a species.” 

Elsewhere in the same article, Braine points out that second and higher levels of 
abstraction among general terms (e.g. predicates of classes of classes) do not seem to 
be very common in non-technical speech. 

While the rarity of higher order abstraction outside the fields of science and math- 
ematics cannot be denied, it is nevertheless instructive to extend these series somewhat, 
e.g. ‘Jones’ car/the Chevrolet/make of car/category/concept’. or ‘Tom, Dick and 
Harry/trio/three/number/class (or class or classes)/concept’. These extensions, like the 
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three term series offered by Braine, are based on the simple principle of forming the 
next order of abstraction by adding the suffix ‘-ness’ after any term already in the 
series to convert it to an attribute and then seeking for some new term which will 
serve to denote the class of which this attribute is a member [3]. A consideration of such 
abstractive series brings out certain features which are particularly important to the 
psychologist. 

Beginning with the third term in such a series, each successive term expresses the 
relation between its predecessor and the term which precedes that. More generally, 
one might say that a concept is more abstract than a second if it can be attained only by 


establishing a relation (or a system of relations) between that second concept and other 
concepts of equal abstraction to it. 


The lowest degree of abstraction be 
pencil, etc.) and also to unanalysed pro 
Psychologically, it would be incorrect 
categories, since both represent types of 


longs to unanalysed objects (mother, dog, 
perties of objects (red, large, long, hot, etc.). 
to admit any distinction between these two 


discrimination which occur at the elementary 
sensori-motor level of generalisation from immediate experience, One might add that 


even here there is some abstraction, since there is transfer from one experience to 
another, and no two occasions are identical. 


The next order of abstraction belon 


objects, or to systematised Properties and relations. In the first category, one might 


by one criterion followed by re-classification 


three levels. 


3 Acquisition of Concepts and Conceptual Frameworks 


3.1 Things and their Grouping 
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bring about a specifically cognitive, orienting behaviour, in the course of which the 
infant transfers his gaze alternately from one surface to another, such behaviour 
being self-reinforcing (in the sense of Thorndike, who maintained that where a 
connection was ‘ready’ to conduct, conduction was ‘satisfying’, a position strongly 
recalled by Piaget’s conception of a schema as a complex of potential actions which has 
an inherent tendency to become actual). The difference between this view and the first 
lies in the fact that the organism is not thought of as passively reacting to his environ- 
ment, but as an active ‘structuriser’. There is indeed some evidence that the acquisition 
of at least perceptual discriminatory behaviour requires this kind of self-reinforcing 
experimentation [4]. Such also would appear to be one of the principal functions 
of play in relation to perceptuo-motor and instrumental behaviour [5]. 

Piaget (1936) has shown how the earliest ‘pre-classificatory’ categorisations of 
objects and of their properties can be traced back to experimenting, investigatory 
behaviour in the course of which the subject elaborates those schemata in terms of 
which he will discriminate among the perceptual configurations that he encounters. 
Similarly, it is only in the course of a gradual evolution of behavioural sequences that 
means and end behaviours are dissociated. For instance the activity of reaching behind 
one object to obtain another prefigures the means-end action sequence of removing an 
obstacle but, in the former, the differentiation of means and end is far from complete. 

The differentiation of means and ends nears completion about the beginning of the 
second year of life (Piaget’s stage V), when the child actively experiments with the 
potentialities of his behaviour with objects, in order to discover what leads to what. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the differentiation of objects and their retention and 
manipulation as units throughout the behavioural experimentations of stage V is 
precisely what facilitates their eventual availability for internalised manipulation in 
the ensuing phase, which marks the beginning of representational thinking. 

Between the ages of two and three, children acquire the ability to perform elemen- 
tary groupings (e.g. of blue and yellow cards), and it is also about this period that they 
show a marked increase in the ability to learn the names of things (Welch & Long, 
1940) as well as a frequent tendency to ask ‘what’ questions (Stern & Stern, 1907). 
Whether such behaviour is to be called conceptual with Welch & Long and with 
Vinacke, or whether it should more properly be called pre-conceptual, with Vygotsky 
(1962) and Inhelder & Piaget (1964) is mainly a question of terminology. The essence 
of the present argument is that whatever the name given to this type of behaviour, its 
origin has little to do with the direct differential reinforcement of behaviour. The 
sequence of behavioural acquisitions which leads into this type of behaviour consists, 
first, in the differentiation of means and ends, implying a relative dissociation of the 
object from the specific behaviours with which it is most closely associated; secondly, 
the internalised anticipation of behaviour which is an essential prerequisite for classi- 
ficatory actions as opposed to executive actions, and, thirdly, the discrimination of 
groups on the basis of these anticipations. It is hardly an accident that the easiest 
classifications are those in which the perceptual appearances of the elements constitute 
the basis of classification (as in the sorting of objects on the basis of gross 
similarities and differences in colour or form), for here there is immediate confirmation 
of the anticipation. 

Perhaps the most convincing evidence of the insufficiency of differential reinforce- 
ment in the acquisition of conceptual behaviour is the extreme difficulty of teaching 
a child new words below the age of two, as compared with the relative ease of 
teaching separate words for separate objects and groups of objects only a few months 
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later (Welch, 1939). The concurrence of these gains with Stern’s ‘what’ Semia a 
further evidence that the gain in conceptualisation is mediated by spontane 
“reinforcing orientational activity. ; , 
g even te simplest forms of sorting and classificatory behaviour ogg gees 
a lengthy period of experimentation with objects. This may be because, like 
classification, they imply some dissociation between the apprehension of an object an 
the apprehension of its behavioural properties (inasmuch as the action of grouping 


bottles or cups is different from the action of drinking, that of grouping chairs is 
different from that of sitting, etc.). 


3.2 Well-defined Concepts 


In considering the further development of conceptual behaviour, it may be argued 
once more that the essential advance is a dissociation. This time, instead of dissociating 
the notion of an object from its behavioural properties, the child must dissociate the 
notion of his own actions from their execution. 

The limitations of what may be learnt by the action of an external reinforcing 
agent are clear in the following contrast between the learning of monkeys and that of 
children over the age of 7. Harlow, Meyer & Settlage (1951) showed that monkeys 
form learning sets which enable them to arrive at the criterion of one-trial learning 
in the solution of ‘oddity problems’ (i.e. picking out ‘the one that is different’ out of 
an array which includes two or more identical elements). Inhelder & Piaget (1964) 
found (independently) that children of 5 and upwards could solve all such problems 
within avery few trials, but it was not until the critical age of 6} to 8 that they were able 
to give a correct account of their method of solution, and to invent new problems of 
the same form. Both the correct description and the invention of new problems imply 
a dissociation of the actions (of comparison and grouping) from the context of their 
active execution. 

Vygotsky and Piaget have maintained that the mere ability to classify objects is nota 
sufficient criterion of true conceptual behaviour, preferring to speak of pre-concepts 
and pre-classes. Thus, in the Vigotsky test, a child of 5 may be able to group the test 
objects by their colour but when he is shown elements which should form part of the 
intended class, although they do not conform to his own initial criterion, he retains the 
initial criterion as a description of his collection, although the criterion no longer fits, 
and the collection rapidly becomes a miscellaneous aggregate, Similarly, Inhelder & 
Piaget (1964) demonstrated that the collections constructed by children below the 
age of 7 are different from the classifications of older children in a wide variety of 
situations (cf. Lovell, Mitchell & Everett, 1962). 

An an example, younger children have difficulty in constructing a hierarchical 
classificatory structure, and are generally content to construct a relatively large number 
of small homogeneous collections. Often they cannot cross-classify in terms of more 
than one criterion. If they are helped to construct a hierarchical arrangement of 
flowers, using a set of nesting trays, by putting yellow primroses in the smallest tray, 
various primulas in the next, and tulips, roses, etc. in the largest, they fail to see the 
implications of their arrangement. Thus, some will not allow that a primula could be 
transferred to the largest tray (because all primulas are flowers), and others are quite 
prepared to put a rose in the smaller tray, because a primula is a flower (not realising 
that the converse is often false). 

One point that is often emphasised by Piaget is that the explicit recognition of the 
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criteria used in classification and, with it, the coordination of the extension of a class 
with its intension, derives from a process of abstraction that marks the initial catego- 
risations. It is an abstraction which centres on the actions and perceptual activities 
of the subject, rather than on the manifold characteristics of the object, for the defini- 
tion of criteria can only depend on a systematisation imposed by the subject who 
classifies, and is in no way ready-given in the objects of his classification. Whereas 
limited kinds of categorisation and more or less pseudo-classifications are possible 
even without such abstraction, its achievement brings with it considerable gains, as 
shown in cross-classifications, hierarchical inclusions, the flexible consideration 
of alternative classifications and in the use of classification in inference. 

It is this abstraction of the criteria upon which a classification is based that is more 
important than the overt classificatory behaviour. Thus, although a newly won 
facility in the handling of certain classificatory processes may be taken as a useful 
index of the achievement of this second stage of conceptualisation, represented by 
Piaget as the stage at which the child first forms true concepts, as opposed to pre- 
concepts, the central achievement is not one of classification, but one of dissociation 
or abstraction. This same abstraction seems to be what underlies all of the achieve- 
ments that occur about this same period (between the ages of 6 and 8). Operational 
concepts of number, extension, weight, etc., are more abstract in the sense that they 
require a conscious act of definition outside of any sorting situation. For there are 
intuitive notions corresponding to all of these, but what differentiates the operational 
from the intuitive concept is that the former corresponds to a stable property which 
takes on a precise value as a function of a definite sequence of actions (counting, 
weighing, etc.). In addition, the critical appearance of conservation, which features so 
prominently in Piagetian experiments on concept formation, is again bound up with 
the abstraction of those actions that contribute to apparent non-conservation 
(elongation of a ball of clay, etc.). Thus the reversibility of the operational concept 
derives from the reversibility of these actions. 


3.3 Second-order Definition 


There are many things that one can do with a collection of small objects: one can put 
them in a bag or break them into pieces or scatter them or stretch them out in a long 
row, and so on. One of the things one can do is to set them out in one-one corre- 
spondence with another set of objects—or, if one chooses, with the successive numerals 
1, 2,3... It is this last action which is critical for number. The child begins to under- 
stand the relation between number and quantity when he appreciates that it is this 
action of enumeration which is crucial for defining an important and stable property of 
collections: whether they exceed some other collection or are exceeded by it. Similar 
considerations will apply to the definition of length etc. But one point to note is that 
the defining actions are things that one can perform with real objects. Another is that 
one specific action sequence is sufficient to determine such characteristics as number, 
length, etc. 

By contrast, what distinguishes concepts of the next level of abstraction is the fact 
that they depend on a logical or a mathematical calculation using well-defined con- 
cepts as the starting point. What is more, these calculations could not be performed 
with objects in their own right (if objects are used for demonstration or for facilitation 
of the thinking process, the objects are symbolic—they stand for something else). 
By way of example, the equilibrium of forces acting on a balance requires one to 
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calculate the product of distances and weights. Each of these is a well-defined and 
quantified concept. i 
Also it is easy to see that, whereas the physical action of one weight to another is 
intuitively obvious, the same cannot be said of multiplying a weight by a distance. 
It is true that the concept may be exemplified by the actions of placing selected weights 
at appropriate distances so as to achieve an equilibrium. Indeed, even at the concrete 
level of reasoning, corresponding to our second level of abstraction, a child can 
establish such equilibrium by empirical trial-and-error. Buta true understanding of the 
law of moments implies a recognition that the distances at which equilibrium may be 
established will be a precise function of the relative weights involved. The idea of 


placing selected weights at pre-established distances must therefore precede its 
validation in overt action. 


4 Conceptual Mastery 


Concepts imply not merely relations but systems of relations. In 
that any two ideas (e.g. b 


related by a person if he 
inadequate to account fo: 
ideas will tend to become 


a sense one can say 
ed and breakfast, history and geography, cat and dog) are 
associates one with the other. But mere 


ation of other concepts. In general, this 
not correspond to an action that can be performed with objects. 
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The question whether one should think of fourth and fifth level concepts is left open. 
But it will be apparent that once a subject has achieved a sufficient freedom of in- 
tellectual action to dissociate the terms of his mental actions from their concrete and 
intuitable support, he is well on the way to being able to apply the process to the 
formation of conceptual systems involving concepts at levels of abstraction greater 
than the critical third level. 


NOTES 


1. An earlier version of this paper appeared in 1963. Although not published in its original form, 
it was circulated to interested colleagues, including Harry McLaughlin, who drew on it for his 
paper on ‘psycho-logic’ (1963), and by Edwin Peel (1971) himself, who quotes it in his paper in 
Nature. It has been substantially re-written as part of the present tribute to my Ph.D. supervisor. 
I have also added an appendix with some later references. 

2. Relational concepts are usually represented by verbs, while classes are represented by nouns 
(e.g. the class of dogs) or adjectives (e.g. the class of red objects). 

3. Distinctions between degrees of abstraction seem to have held less interest for philosophers than 
distinctions between generals, particulars and ‘universals’; the present device for generating such 
distinctions is based on Quine (1960). 

4, cf. the review of evidence on early learning given by Hunt (1961, pp. 87 ff). 

5. cf. the definition of play as activity carried out for its own sake, and Piaget’s characterisation of 
play as activity in which there is a priority of assimilation in relation to accommodation, both of 
which carry the implication that the learning of play is self-reinforcing (Piaget, 1951). 
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The Issues raised in the paper retain their interest. The facts that it cites are not in 
dispute, and there is still something to be gained 
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themselves be thought of as collections of objects while ratios cannot.) It was argued 
that the former is a feature of level 2 concepts and the latter of level 3 concepts. 

But many contemporary writers would question the validity of using these particular 
criteria to identify distinct levels of concepts. Would it not be more reasonable to 
begin with an analysis of tasks? For instance, any given concept like the notion of 
proportionality can intervene in a great many tasks, and some of these are easier than 
others. Is it justifiable to foreclose the issue by identifying just three (or four) levels of 
concepts? Would it not be more scientific to limit the statement to an enunciation of 
two factors which—among others—contribute to task difficulty? The notion that one 
should consider more than one aspect of task difficulty has been urged elsewhere both 
by myself (Lunzer, 1978) and by others (e.g. Pascual-Leone & Smith, 1969; Case, 1974; 
Pascual-Leone, 1976; Wallace, 1978). To a greater or lesser degree, all of these 
advocate an information processing analysis rather than a theoretical hierarchy of 
concepts (cf. Farnham-Diggory, 1972). 

(2) The view of abstraction taken above is a possible view. It is one way in which the 
term can be used with psychological relevance, but it is not the only way. The definition 
is dangerous inasmuch as it leaves one to ignore the more normal usages of the term 
abstract to indicate ideas that are intangible and, especially, difficult to code by 
imagery. There is now a considerable body of research to illustrate the effectiveness of 
imageability in enhancing recall or the solution of simple problems (Paivio, 1971) or 
in facilitating the solution of more complex problems (Roberge & Paulus, 1971; 
Wason & Shapiro, 1971; Lunzer, Harrison & Davey, 1972; Johnson-Laird, Legrenzi 
& Sonino Legrenzi, 1972). Even the very obvious difference in difficulty as between 
(a) How does an orange differ from a banana? and (b) What is the difference between 
poverty and misery? is not well described by the definition given in the above paper. 

(3) Despite these unanswered questions, the paper does draw attention to at least 
two important features of tasks which are likely to prove a hurdle to pupils when they 
first encounter them. Identifying a source of difficulty can be a challenge to overcoming 
it. It is in this spirit that they were offered, even in 1963. 
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Stages, Levels, Styles or Strategies: 
dilemmas in the description 
of thinking 


N. J. ENTWISTLE, Department of Education, University of Edinburgh 


Psychology, like most developing sciences, develops distinct schools of thought fed, 
often, by contrasting sets of interests and even competing methodologies. The import- 
ance of one of these pervasive differences—the experimental procedures of learning 
theorists and the survey methods adopted by psychologists interested in individual 
differences—was emphasised by Cronbach (1957, 1975). But even in an area of 
research which seems fairly well defined—how problems are solved—very different 
approaches have been followed, with little cross-fertilisation of ideas across the bound- 
aries of the various research traditions. Here the term ‘problem-solving’ is being 
deliberately used in its widest sense to include the application of reasoning to solve 
any of the wide variety of practical and intellectual tasks that have been used to in- 
vestigate aspects of cognitive development, intellectual ability and strategies of 
learning. From each of these areas representative examples of research will be used to 
highlight some dilemmas which seem to attend the use of the terms ‘stages’, ‘levels’, 
‘styles’ and ‘strategies’ to describe different aspects of human thinking and learning, 
particularly as they apply to adolescents and young adults. 


Stages of Intellectual Development 


The term ‘stages’ in describing human development is perhaps most closely associated 
with Piaget in the field of intellectual development, Kohlberg in moral development 
and Erikson in personality development. In the writing of all three theorists the idea 
of stage implies a relatively discrete set of ways of thinking or behaving which is seen 
as characteristic of particular age-ranges as children move towards adulthood. 
Donaldson (1978) has recently summarised the use of the term by Piaget. 


Although Piaget insists that development is continuous, he does allow for the 
existence of stages. During any given stage many superficially different 
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patterns of behaviour can of course be seen to occur. Underlying them, 
however, there is held to be some common structure which explains them and 
gives the stage its unity. So transition to a new stage means that some fairly 
fundamental re-organisation is taking place. There is, however, no sharp 
break between stages and there are no completely new beginnings (p. 133). 


Focusing our interest on the intellectual development of adolescents, it is the 
transition from concrete to formal operations which has the greatest significance in 
this discussion. Donaldson (1978) expands her earlier description of stages by ex- 
plaining how Piaget sees formal operations as “reconstructing on a new plane what 
was achieved at the preceding level”. She continues: 


A 


Piaget’s famous sets of experimental tasks have been used to show the inability of 


Ogical deductions and to demonstrate how the ability to 


process in relation to certain specific tasks) or as indic 
an ‘intermediate’ or transition: 


Brown & Desforges (1977), 
of distinct Stages, point out that much of the data c 


he variation in performance between tasks reported, 
Scems too great to justify the 

i characteristic logical skills of 
an individual child or adolescent. 
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which pupils were asked to consider a crisis situation from Maugham’s Of Human 
Bondage. One of the characters is told of his mother’s death: the pupils are asked to 
describe the person’s reactions. At age 12 the comments rely largely on the mention 
of no more than two facts from the passage. By age 15, 43% of the pupils describe 
facts and possibilities, but still fail to provide any explanation. Only 28% give an 
“explicit discussion of the dynamics of the crisis situation and possible consequences”, 
while a quarter of the sample were still simply mentioning related facts. 

Peel suggests that the ability to explain and judge physical problems shows a 
marked increase around age 13-14, but social problems cannot be dealt with in a 
similar way until later. What this research is pointing out is, in a way, a fairly obvious 
point. The ability to reason abstractly depends on having adequate previous know- 
ledge and experience, as well as the necessary logical abilities. In quite different work 
on problem-solving, Raaheim (1974) has demonstrated how familiarity with the 
materials in a practical problem affects children’s ability to reach a solution. Clearly 
if children’s capacity to exhibit formal operations depends on the wording of the 
question, the nature of the task, the extent of previous knowledge, and the content 
of the subject area, we are left with serious problems in describing a child in terms 
of a ‘stage’ of intellectual development. 

In a very recent paper, Marton (1978) argues persuasively that we should abandon 
the notion of stage as applied to an individual pupil or student. The term can better 
be used to describe how a particular task is approached or the level of understanding 
demonstrated on a particular occasion, Tn this way the implications of consistency 
over a variety of tasks or stability over time can be avoided, without abandoning 
altogether the important insights developed by Piaget. ; 

The problem of décalage has also been recognised by Biggs (1978) in an extension 
of Peel’s work. He has also been “gathering examples of pre-operational, concrete 
and formal thinking in different school subjects”, but soon abandoned the idea of 


reporting a series of developmental stages. 

It rapidly became apparent that we were not observing developmental, so 
much as learning phenomena: the décalages observed across subject areas 
were enormous, and obviously dependent inter alia upon prior specific 
learnings. Further, it did not make sense to observe presumably ‘formal 
operational’ tertiary students responding at the structural level of a ten- 
year-old within their own subject areas! What we were observing was the 
structure of a particular response that was isomorphic to, but not identical 
with, the more general structures described by Piaget. Accordingly, we 
relabelled the levels with a more descriptive terminology in order to dis- 
tinguish our levels from Piagetian stages: levels apply to the classification 
of observed responses, while stages are characteristic of the individual for 
a given period of time and which at best may only put an upper limit to a 
response level. Thus, a ten-year-old might not be able to construct an 
extended abstract response, but an intelligent adult may well, and frequently 
does, construct responses said to be typical of a ten-year-old (p. 3). 


cribe five levels of response which extend the categories of 
mentioning, describing, and explaining used by Peel, and also by Säljö (1975). But, 
point being emphasised is that the description of a person as 


for the present, the main 
having reached a particular stage of intellectual development may be seen, at best, as 


Biggs goes on to des 
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n over-simplification created by ignoring variations on different types of task, - 
- worst, as dangerously misleading with its implications of general limitations 
children’s capabilities based on difficulties in one set of tasks, or one subject area. 


Levels of Intellectual Ability 


Thus 83 per cent of the variance in the measure of general intelligence at 
grade 6 was explained by the variance in general intelligence at grade 6. This 
of course, that all of the variati 


-year period, includ- 
explained less than 17 per cent of 
eneral intelligence (p. 61). 

in reviewing the hi 
d deal of consistency in children’ 
7 and, in so doing, 
“Lost our intelligence? Why?” 


The concept of general intelli 
as a second-order functi s iscarded or ignored b 
has a rightful place in t i 

man (p. 881). 


and concluded: 


» and how ‘common’ this 
and on the Tange of tests 
general factor nevertheless 


Mathematics. English Language 
indicators of which are tests of 
and expression. Mathematics is an advanced mai 
science ability in which arithmetic and arithmetic reas 
not figure (Cooley & Lohnes, 1976, p. 5 ). 


In addition Cooley & Lohnes decided that they a 


lso needed to use t 
visual reasoning, perceptual speed and accuracy, 


hree aptitudes— 
and memory—t, 


O complete their 
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mapping of intellectual abilities. Yet their scheme stops short of the whole area of 
psychometrics described loosely as creativity or divergent thinking, where, as Wallach 
& Kogan (1965) demonstrated, it is possible to find a set of tests which inter-correlate 
among themselves reasonably highly, while having only weak associations with 
conventional measures of intelligence. This line of reasoning brings us back to 
Guilford’s (1967) articulated model of the structure of the intellect where it no longer 
makes any sense to describe a child in terms of general intellectual level. A complex 
profile of strengths and weaknesses is then required, which draws attention to dis- 
parities among the child’s own abilities, rather than to consistencies in them in relation 
to the performance of other children. 

What can be seen so far is that, while there is some evidence for the existence of 
both stages and levels as ways of describing important consistencies in children’s 
ways of thinking, by changing the level of analysis or focusing on other types of task 
or test, that picture fades leaving in its place an image of thinking described in terms 
of the variability in children’s intellectual performance. 


Styles of Thinking 

Wallach & Kogan (1965) and Hudson (1966), among others, have used the interesting 
differences between performance on tests of convergent and divergent thinking to 
draw attention to the way education has tended to overvalue conventional, logical 
reasoning to the detriment of children who prefer more fiuent, but less accurate, ways 
of thinking. In describing pupils with discrepant scores, Wallach & Kogan saw those 
with high divergent, but low convergent, scores as being children who are 


in angry conflict with themselves and with their school environment and 
are beset by feelings of unworthiness and inadequacy. In a stress-free 
context, however, they can blossom forth cognitively. 


In contrast, children with the opposite pattern of scores were described as 


‘addicted’ to school achievement. Academic failure would be perceived by 
them as catastrophic, so that they must continually strive for academic 
excellence in order to avoid the possibility of pain (p. 33). 


With the use of terms like ‘blossomed’ and ‘addicted’, it is not difficult to see where 
the researchers’ sympathies lie, and indeed studies like this were used to justify the 
growing emphasis on ‘child-centred’ education which was developing during the 1960s. 

The great advantage of drawing attention to contrasting styles of thinking is that it 
avoids, to some extent, the limiting effect created by describing children in terms ofa 
single general intellectual level. As Messick (1976) points out 


Abilities are value directional: having more of an ability is better than 
having less. Cognitive styles are value differentiated: each pole has adaptive 
value in different circumstances . . - (depending) upon the nature of the 
situation and upon cognitive requirements of the task in hand... (and this) 
makes cognitive styles a less threatening concept to people than are abilities 


or intelligence (p. 9). 
ntiation is not always as clear-cut as Messick implies. Take the 


Yet this value differe i 
Kogan study, for example, where they investigated styles of 


part of the Wallach & 
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ew of the research on co 
asks for a rapprochment between the competing e 


gnitive styles in young children, 
styles of thinking or conceptualisation, 


mphases on levels of ability and 


Let us determine not only what the child prefers to do 


of doing. Let us depart froma rigidly unilinear mo 
less mature, follow on 


Instead . . . let us expl 


dividuals, . |, recognising that all the Styles 
(although Possibly differing in their level of 


developmental time-table, 
patterning of styles within in- 
may be present simultaneously 
Sophistication) (p. 115). 
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build up meaning through an unde 
which make up the task. A third 
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as the responses to specific tasks, and, if so, should the term ‘style’ then be 
dropped? 

Other important research on learning strategies has been carried out in Gothenburg 
by Marton and his colleagues (Marton & Säljö, 1976a, b; S A 
1977). They have shown the different a sees » b; Svensson, 1977; Fransson, 
of reading an academic article. A d AEE en io EEn = pooner 

> j > leep approach indicates an intention to extract 
meann Simi es! ro san all else. A surface approach describes a perception of 
i 5 potting and rote learning of ‘important’ facts, information 
or ideas, where importance is determined by anticipated examination demands. 
Marton repeatedly emphasises that the approach depends crucially on the content 
and context of what is learned, and yet Svensson (1977) has also shown consistency 
between the approach used in reading the article under experimental conditions and 
the approach used in normal studying, and also between this latter approach and 
examination results. Again there is at one level consistency, and at another a series of 
discrete reactions to different task situations. 

Marton has also examined the qualitative differences in the outcome of learning. 
While clearly the outcome—what comes to be understood by the student—can 
ultimately only be described in terms of the specific content of the article, Säljö (1975) 
has distinguished three levels of outcome which are almost invariably found— 
mentioning, where the student cannot do more than mention an occasional, and often 
irrelevant, fact; describing, which provides an adequate coverage of the content as 
discrete pieces of information, but no more; and conclusion-orientated, in which the 
arguments in the article have been understood and are reorganised to explain and 
justify the conclusion. 

There are again close parallels with these findings and those of both Peel and Biggs. 
Marton, like Biggs, has come to the conclusion that these levels of outcome should 
not be thought of as indications of the stages or general intellectual levels reached by 
the students—but that these levels represent the way they have tackled a particular 
task. Thus these categories of performance have to be the limit of our descriptions of 
thinking. While some consistencies of performance are to be expected, particularly 
among children, the inconsistencies are such as repeatedly to remind us that “the verb 
to learn takes the accusative” (Entwistle, 1976). The content of what is learnt affects 
the strategy a student adopts ona particular occasion. This approach will also depend 
on the context. For example, Fransson (1977) showed clearly that interesting, relevant 
content increases students’ tendency to adopt a deep approach, while inducing anxiety 
through a stressful learning situation fosters a surface approach. Also Säljö (1975) 
showed how excessively factual questions moved most students towards surface 


processing subsequent articles they read. 


Lost: our Individuality? Why? 
ty and individuality depends on a recognition of consistency. If 
tellectual tasks or everyday situations depend so much on the 
text, why it is that we are so ready to categorise people in 
consistency of behaviour and attitudes? Why it is that 
ience of teachers and lecturers has also led them to expect a certain consistency 
MP oncom of learning from their pupils and students? Teacher expectancy effects? 
To nae extent, of course. But, in the classroom, expectancy is also born, at least in 
part, from the experience of consistent patterns of behaviour from each pupil. All this 


The sense of identi 
our reactions to in 
specific situation and con 
ways that assume reasonable 
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is not to deny that people change or that teachers can be wrong about their 
pupils, it is simply a plea for caution in accepting too readily the evidence on task 
variability. 

If we presented this evidence on task va 
might we expect? He would presumabl. 
as the equivalent of individual items i 


riability to a psychometrician, what answer 
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The Use of Hiding Games for Studying 


__ the Coordination of Viewpoints 


MARTIN HUGHES & MARGARET DONALDSON, Department of 
Psychology, University of Edinburgh 


One of Piaget’s best known claims is that children below the age of six or seven years 
are highly egocentric, and cannot take account of another person’s point of view 
(e.g. Piaget, 1926; Piaget & Inhelder, 1969). Piaget has devised several tasks for 
demonstrating the egocentrism of young children, one of which is the classic mountain 
task (Piaget & Inhelder, 1956, chapter 8). 

The mountain task was designed to test whether young children could take another 
person’s point of view in the literal sense of being able to calculate what that person 
could see. In a typical version of the task the child is seated before a model of three 
mountains, each of which is a different colour, and a doll is placed so that it is looking 
at the mountains from a different point of view. The child is shown a set of pictures of 
the mountains taken from different angles and is asked to choose the picture which 
shows what the doll sees. Piaget & Inhelder found that children below about eight 
years were unable to do this; indeed there was a powerful tendency among children 
below the age of six or seven to choose the picture showing their own point of view. 
This finding is extremely reliable, and has been replicated several times (e.g. Aebli, 
1967; Dodwell, 1963; Garner & Plant, 1972). 

Piaget & Inhelder concluded from their findings that the children’s egocentrism 
was preventing them from working out what the doll could see: “the children . . . all 
really imagine that the doll’s perspective is the same as their own, they all think the 
little man sees the mountains in the way they appear from where they themselves sit” 
(Piaget & Inhelder, 1956, P- 220). According to Piaget and Inhelder, the young child 
is unable to decentre: that is, he is unable to see his own viewpoint as one of a set 
of possible viewpoints, and to coordinate these different points of view into a single 
coherent system. 

The child’s performance on the mountain task would inde 
clusions of Piaget & Inhelder. However the mountain ta 
est children’s ability to recognise and coordinate different 
per we outline a different way of investigating these 


ed seem to justify the 
sk 1S not the only way 
Points of view. In the 
abilities. 


con 
to t 
present pa 
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Study One 


The task used in our first study was the most 
was seated at a | 


straightforward of the three. The child 
ow table, in the middle 


of which were placed a policeman, the boy 
and a wall. The policeman and boy were about 6 cm high, and the wall was 7 cm high 
by 4 cm wide. The experimenter told the child that 


boy, and that the boy wanted to hide from th 


(see Fig, I(a)), and the child was asked t 
had 


eman cannot see 
the boy’. The child thus to place th 


€ wall so that it blocked the line PB, 


(a) 


(b) (c) 


Fic. 1. Positions of policeman (P) and boy (B) in Study One. 


The task was re 
the liue PB 
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These three versions of the task were given to a group of 10 three-year-olds (range 
3 :3 to 3:11, mean 3 : 8) and 10 four-year-olds (range 4 : 2 to 4 : 9, mean 4 : 6). 
Somewhat surprisingly, the children’s performance was virtually errorless, with nine 
out of ten children in each age group placing the wall correctly in all versions of the 
task. There were no differences between the various versions of the task: all children, 
three- and four-year-olds alike, succeeded on the ‘across the corner’ version. 

These results already make it clear that three- and four-year-old children can 
perform in a non-egocentric fashion in certain situations. None of the children showed 
any signs of confusing their own view of the boy with the policeman’s view (for 
example, by placing the wall between themselves and the boy). All the children were 
clearly aware that placing the wall on the line PB prevented the policeman from seeing 
the boy, and the fact that the boy was still clearly visible to them did not seem to 
influence their judgements. Accordingly, we decided to use the same basic idea to see 
if young children could coordinate two different points of view at once. 


Study Two 


In the second study we used three small dolls—two policemen and a boy—and a 
cross-shaped configuration of walls (see Fig. 2). The children were asked to hide the 
boy from both the policemen, and thus had to keep in mind two different points of 
view at once. 


0 


ele. 
°F S>S= 
Do i © oO J| c 


(a) (b) 


Fic. 2. Positions of policemen (P) in Study Two. 


Each child was introduced to the task very carefully to give him every chance of 
fully understanding the situation. The experimenter placed the boy, the walls and a 
single policeman on the table and told the child, as in the first study, that the policeman 
was looking for the boy and that the boy wanted to hide from the policeman. The 
experimenter then arranged the walls and the policeman as shown in Fig. 2(a), so that 
the policeman could see into the sections marked B and C, but not into sections A and 
D. The boy doll was then placed in section A, and the child was asked ‘can the police- 
man see the boy?’ This was repeated for sections B, C and D in turn. The experimenter 
then moved the policeman to the opposite side, so that he could see into sections 
A and D, but not sections B and C. This time the child was asked to ‘hid 


i : sags : le the boy so 
that the policeman can’t see him’. If the child made any mistakes at these preliminary 
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: 11, with a mean age 
again surprisingly high, with 22 children correct 


’. Each task consisted of four trials, corresponding bs 
policeman, As in the previous study, both beaa 
refully and gradually, to give them every chan 


:6 
this study were 20 three-year-olds (range 3 : 1 to 3 : 11, mean 3 oe 
and 20 four-year-olds (range 4:0 to 4:9, mean 4: 5). None of these children ha 
been subjects in either of the two previous studies. The children were divided into two 
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groups, matched as far as possible for age and sex. One group performed the first 
version of the task, while the other group performed the second version. 

Despite the increased complexity of the task, the four-year-olds still had little trouble 
with either version. Nine out of 10 four-year-olds made no errors at all on the five- 
section, two-policemen task, and eight out of 10 made no errors in the six-section, 
three-policemen task. The three-year olds had more difficulty with the tasks, although 
their performance was still fairly high: six out of 10 made one or no errors in the first 
task and seven out of 10 made one or no errors on the second task. The difference 
between three- and four-year-olds was significant at the 0-05 level for the first task 
only (U=23, Mann-Whitney U test, two-tailed). As can be seen, there were no major 
differences between the two versions of the task. This finding was somewhat surprising 
as we had predicted that the three-policemen task would be harder than the two- 
policemen task. 

Very few of the errors produced by the three-year-olds could in any sense be termed 
egocentric. No child confused his own view with the policemen’s by consistently 
hiding the boy so that the boy was out of sight from the child. Indeed, two of the 
children who failed on the task consistently placed the boy doll in the sections nearest 
to them, so that the doll was fully visible to them as well as to the policemen. Two 
children chose to play a different game from the one which the experimenter had in 
mind; one consistently hid the boy under the table, and the other hid him in her hand! 
These responses—which were perfectly adequate in their own way—were somewhat 
reluctantly scored as incorrect. The remaining errors were mainly the occasional 
mistakes made in calculation by children who otherwise performed well on the 
task. 


Discussion 


The level of performance found in these three studies is remarkably high. Very few of 
the children—three-year-olds or four-year-olds—had any difficulty either with the 
one-policeman task used in Study One, or with the simpler two-policemen task used 
in Study Two. It was only when the task was made more complex still, in Study Three, 
that the three-year-olds started to make an appreciable number of errors, and even 
then the majority of children still performed extremely well. 

These findings clearly have important implications for the notion of early childhood 
egocentrism, and we will return to these implications shortly, First, however, it is 
worth pausing to look at the children’s performance on the tasks in more detail, and 
to consider the kinds of thinking skills they might be using. 

When one watches the children perform these tasks, it often seems as though they 
are playing an enjoyable little game with the experimenter, somewhat like a simple 
form of chess. The experimenter places the policemen in position, and asks the child 
to hide the boy: the child responds by putting the boy within one of the sections of 
the walls. The experimenter then moves one of the policemen to another position, so 
that the boy is now visible: the child in turn replies by moving the boy to a new safe 
position. The experimenter moves the policemen again, the child replies again and so 
it goes on: move and counter-move, threat and reply, These games are obviously very 
enjoyable to the children and they seem to have no difficulty in understanding what to 
do. Indeed, the child will often respond before any instructions are given, as if he 
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understands the rules of the game well enough and does not need reminding of what 
he has to do. This, as we shall see later, is an important point. , 

The analogy with chess is reinforced by the habit of some children who pick up the 
boy, move him to a section of the walls and, without letting go of him, look around to 
see if he is visible to any of the policemen. If he is, they move him to another section 
and try again. This is very similar to what often happens when a beginner starts to 
play chess: he will pick up a piece, move it to a square on the board, and without 
letting go, will look around to see if the piece can be captured, or if the move is other- 
wise unsafe. This practice soon disappears as the beginner learns to internalise the 
whole process instead. By analogy, it is tempting to suppose that the children who 
succeed on the policemen task without moving the boy from one section to another 
have likewise managed to internalise the process of trying each section to see which is 
safe. 

If this is so, then it raises interesting questions about the thought processes which 
might be involved. Do they involve imagery—in that the child imagines the boy in a 
particular section and then works out if he is visible or not—or is it rather a primitive 
case of inference, with the child thinking along the lines: 


‘If I move him to section A, then he will be visible. I don’t want this, so I won’t 
move him to section A. 


‘If I move him to section B,... ete.’? 


The process could, of course, involve both im: 
that for advanced chess players, who can ‘see’ 


While it remains unclear precisely what thought processes are required to succeed 
on our tasks, there can be little doubt that they reveal the 
‘decentred’ thinking in three- and four-year- 


- In one study, Light (1974) gave two tasks 


up of children around their fourth birth- 
days, and one of the tasks was simi hat used in Study Two. Light found that 


ficantly harder to hide the obj 
and 3} year-olds were able to 

There is thus substantial evi 
means as egocentric as Piaget 
mountain task? Why do so m 


do this latter version of the task. 
dence to show that three- and four-year-olds are by no 
has claimed. But why, in that case, do they fail on the 
any children pick their own view of the mountains when 
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asked to select the doll’s view? One factor which undoubtedly influences the children’s 
performance is the complexity of the array. The mountain task is particularly difficult 
in that it requires the child to perform both front/back and left/right reversals in 
order to work out the doll’s view, and there is indeed evidence that performance 
improves as the array is simplified (Fishbein, Lewis & Keffer, 1972; Flavell et al., 
1968). However it seems that another factor may also be involved. It could well be 
that in the mountain task the child has considerable difficulty in understanding 
what he is supposed to do. 

Support for this idea comes from a study one of us carried out with a simplified 
version of the mountain task (Hughes, 1978). Instead of mountains, Hughes used 
three dolls of different colours each facing outwards from the corner of a triangular 
base. The array was positioned between the child and the experimenter, so that the 
child saw the face of the doll nearest him (say, a red doll) and the experimenter saw 
the face of a different doll, the one nearest him (say, a blue doll). Hughes found that 
when three- and four-year-olds were asked, in the standard manner, to select a 
picture showing the experimenter’s view, very few could do this. However, the great 
majority of themcould succeed when this question was preceded by questions referring 
to particular features of the array (‘which doll’s face do I see?/do you see?’, etc.) 
and to the same features of the pictures (‘which doll’s face do you see in this picture?’, 
etc.). By drawing the child’s attention to these features, the preliminary questions 
helped him understand what was involved in the task. 

In contrast, the tasks used in the present studies were extremely clear to the children, 
and they immediately grasped what they were supposed to do. We were careful to 
introduce the tasks in ways which would help the child understand the situation, but 
in fact these precautions were largely unnecessary. The children understood the rules 
of the game at once and, as we have already seen, they often responded to each 
trial without any reminders from the experimenter as to what the game was about. 

Why do children find these tasks so easy to grasp, compared with problems like 
the mountain task? We believe it is because the policemen tasks make human sense 
in a way that the mountain task does not. The motives and intentions of the characters 
(hiding and seeking) are entirely comprehensible, even to a child of three, and he is 
being asked to identify with—and indeed do something about—the plight of a boy 
in an entirely comprehensible situation. This ability to understand and identify with 
another’s feelings and intentions is in many ways the exact opposite of egocentrism, 
and yet it now appears to be well developed in three-year-olds. Indeed, as one of us 
has argued at greater length (Donaldson, 1978), it seems likely that it constitutes a 
very fundamental human skill, the origins of which may be present even in the first 


few months of life. 
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Effects of Perinatal and other Constitutional 
Factors on Intelligence’ 


PHILIP E. VERNON, University of Calgary, Alberta 


There is so much strife between hereditarian and environmental explanations of 
differences in intelligence that a third type of influence, namely constitutional factors, 
are apt to be neglected. Constitutional generally means ‘inherent’, or ‘born with’; 
thus it should include the genes. But I will use it more narrowly to cover those con- 
ditions which occur before or at birth, or in the early years, which are neither genetic 
nor part of the cognitive or socio-cultural environment, but which have lasting 
effects on children’s intellectual growth. There is such a wide range of conditions, 
including abnormalities of pregnancy and parturition, brain damage, malnutrition, 
even month or order of birth, that it is not possible to summarise all the available 
evidence in this short article. I intend, then, to take selected examples, and try to bring 


out the difficulties in collecting satisfactory evidence, and in interpreting the findings. 


Undernutrition and Malnutrition 


If the mother’s diet is deficient in quantity, or lacks such vital constituents as proteins 
and vitamins, these affect the growth of the foetus and the young child until he is 
weaned. Such deprivation is particularly serious during the period 3 months before to 
6 months after birth, when the brain structures and neurones are being laid down. 
Adequate diet is important, also, up till about 4 years, by which time myelinisation 
of nerves and tissues is complete, and the brain becomes relatively well insulated 
against further deprivation. Numerous experiments have been conducted on improv- 
ing the diet of nursing mothers, or young children, but with little or no proven effects 
on mental growth. Often it is difficult to control the actual food intake of the experi- 
mental group, Or a matched placebo or control group is lacking. 

The large-scale study of Harrell, Woodyard & Gates (1955), where mothers were 
supplied with dietary supplements, indicated IQ gains in the children of 3-7 points at 
3 years, and 5.2 points at 4 years. These mothers were impoverished negroes in 


*From: Intelligence: Heredity and Environment, by Philip E. Vernon (San Francisco, W.H. 
Freeman & Company). Copyright © 1979. 
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> Sti i € nutritional reserve, hence their 
condition would not be comparable to that of ck 


hronically undernourished black 
families, 

Birch & Gussow (1970) pointed out that malnutri 
widespread among poorer families, even in th 
cycle of poverty, ill- 
The children tend to fail at sc p fit only for low-grade employ- 
ment; and so the cycle rep itself. 


cannot be isolated, since it is part of a general syndrome of poverty and environmental 
disadvantage. 


t viving children are likely to be u: 
various physical ailments, They tend to be mentally back 


tions such as epilepsy or c 


nhealthy, and susceptible to 
ward, poor readers, and to 


erebral palsy, or behaviour 
disorders, 


D. H. Stott (1957) presented data from mothers of subnormal or mentally defective 
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children. They tended to show an excess of maternal illnesses, and/or emotionally 
stressful conditions during pregnancy, such as matrimonial problems, housing diffi- 
culties, family illnesses, etc. However the evidence in this study, and in much of 
Pasamanick’s work, is unreliable since it was mostly obtained from mothers’ recol- 
lections, which are notoriously untrustworthy. Other authorities such as Barker 
(1966), and McKeown & Record (1971) conclude that complications of pregnancy 
and parturition make very little difference to children’s intelligence. The most extensive 
work in this area is Broman, Nichols & Kennedy’s (1975) Collaborative Perinatal 
Project, which is based on complete hospital records of 25,000 births (half white, half 
negro). All the pre- and perinatal data were correlated with child IQ at 4 years. The 
multiple correlations averaged 0-44 in whites and 0-30 in blacks. But the most im- 
portant predictors were mothers’ education and SES, not mothers’ health. Significant 
but smaller contributions were made by mothers’ age (under 20 or over 30), number of 
clinic visits, and any kind of brain abnormalitity observed at birth. Note that these 
factors account for some 20% of variance in white children’s IQs, and only 9% in 
blacks. 


Prematurity 


This was one of Pasamanick’s main signs of constitutional handicap in children. 
But it is often difficult to pin down the date of conception, and Knehr & Sobol (1949) 
deny that prematurely born children differ from normals in intelligence, when dif- 
ferences in SES are held constant. However, both Douglas’s (1960) follow up of some 
300 premature children in the UK, and Knobloch et al. (1959) find an average 
deficiency of some 5 IQ points at later ages. 


Anoxia 


This is another condition which is difficult to gauge. The severe and irremediable 
effects of cutting off oxygen supply to the brain in adults are well known. But it is 
possible that many infants, although temporarily affected, nevertheless develop 
normally. Thus Gottfried (1973) and Pasamanick believe that anoxic children in 
general show a normal IQ distribution later, although the condition may be a causal 
factor in some cases of mental defect. 


Smoking 

It is often claimed that heavy smoking by the mother during pregnancy increases the 
prematurity and infant mortality risk. Davie, Butler & Goldstein (1972) applied 
multiple regression techniques in a sample of some 10,000 British children and, when 
SES and other factors were held constant, they found a small but significant difference 
in reading achievement at 7 years among children of smoking mothers. However 
Broman et al. (1975), while confirming that mother’s smoking is related to low birth 
weight, obtained no correlation with white children’s IQs at 4 years, and a small but 
significant correlation in blacks. The interpretation of these findings is complicated by 
Yerushalmy’s (1962) claim that prematurity and low birth weight are more closely 
related to the father than the mother smoking, and are most frequent when both are 
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smokers. This would contradict the obvious explanation that nicotine in the mother’s 


blood affects the foetus, and would Suggest that there is some genetic factor in smokers 
of both sexes which is adverse to foetal growth. 
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Twins 


It is well known that twins, whether mono- 
normal IQ (cf. Record, McKeown & Edwards, 1970), and that they have a high 
prematurity rate. This has been plausibl 


conditions which subject one or both twins 
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It seems improbable, then, that there are genetic or constitutional differences be- 
tween early and later born (apart from the effects of mother’s age). Environmental 
differences are more plausible in that firstborns are likely to receive more talking to, 
stimulation and attention from parents, and that parental aspirations for their 
education and careers would be stronger. 


Brain Damage 


Brain damage is most likely to occur at delivery, but it may also arise from chromo- 
somal anomalies, from pregnancy complications, malnutrition, or post-natally from 
brain disease or injury. In so complex and controversial a field, it is hardly possible to 
make any useful generalisations other than that certain degrees of damage to certain 
parts of the cortex produce a wide variety of defects, such as cerebral palsies, agnosias 
and aphasias, possibly dyslexia or hyperactivity. But there are scarcely any one-to-one 
correlations between specified injuries and specific symptoms, other than the associ- 
ation of some aphasic disorders with Broca’s and neighbouring brain areas. Also we 
know that left-cortical damage is more common in those with verbal difficulties and 
temporal disorganisation, the right hemisphere more with visuospatial weaknesses. 
But it is not possible to claim that general intelligence is impaired by particular kinds 
or sites of damage. 

Much of the difficulty arises because we seldom known the exact location or extent 
of injury (other than through autopsies) and, because the effects of damage differ at 
different ages, younger children being more likely to overcome minor damage through 
vicarious functioning. Neurological examinations, e.g. with X-rays or EEG, can 
provide some relevant information; but psychological tests such as Halstead’s and 
Reitan’s (cf. Reitan & Davison, 1974), which diagnose what particular functions are 
impaired, are usually of more diagnostic value. 

It is claimed that some 10% of mentally defective children are brain-damaged ; but 
a great many other children of normal or even superior intelligence show various 
learning disabilities that may arise from minor damage. Unfortunately the term 
minimal brain damage (m.b.d.) has become a catch-all to explain almost any dis- 
ability for which there exists no obvious genetic, environmental, educational or moti- 
vational cause. In most of these cases there is no evidence of physical injury (except 
perhaps a medical record of a difficult delivery), merely the inexplicably poor test 
performance or abnormal behaviour. - 

Dyslexia is a well-known but often misused label. True, there are cases of children 
who have quite unusual difficulties in learning to read (generally also in spelling and 
writing), despite good intelligence and even good number ability. They are not ‘word 
blind’ (as they used to be diagnosed), since the majority of them do improve with suf- 
ficiently patientandelaborate individual coaching. But it takes many forms: sometimes 
itis associated with perceptuo-motor difficulties, but often the WISC Performance IQ 
is superior to the Verbal. The so-called Strauss syndrome of dyslexia or aphasia 
symptoms, coupled with perceptual disability, distractibility and hyperkinetic be- 
haviour, is not typical. However, all these disorders, and other difficulties of speech, 
comprehension, arithmetic, coordination, etc. are nowadays referred to as ‘Specific 
Learning Disabilities’. This term is popular among teachers and parents, since it seems 
to absolve them of blame for deficiencies in their teaching or child rearing, or the 


parental genes. 
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What is Learned and How it’s Taught 


The theory of learning which has prevailed over at least the past fifteen years 
(Behaviourism, Associationism) extrapolated its techniques, established with sub- 
human organisms or in laboratory work with humans, to complex human learning. 
The approach was wary of covert activities, mental operations and structural proper- 
ties of the mind. It emphasized external controls, shaping and programming of observ- 
able responses. Its principles have penetrated into education at all levels and ramified 
into systems of instruction and training such as Programmed Instruction, Micro- 
Teaching and Mastery Learning. 

Theoretical orientations tend to highlight some things and ignore or explain away 
others which alternative orientations point up. For example, for much too long, 
organizational tendencies in associative verbal learning experiments were ignored, 
individual differences in learning were complained about as “pesky statistical problems 
resulting from the wide range of scores” (Underwood, 1964) and the highly elaborate 
strategies employed by learners to code and remember nonsense syllable responses 
were overlooked (Underwood did in fact take note of this). Where the prevailing 
theory failed was that, given a formulation of objectives and an analysis of subject 
matter into chains of operants, multiple discriminations, generalizations, hierarchies of 
rules, principles, etc., it is still necessary to take account of the mental processes 
activated in learners by the instructional approach employed. In other words what is 
learned depends on how it is taught. 

In an experiment on approaches to instruction in Newtonian Physics, exactly the 
same presentations were given but in different orders. Some students were provided with 


“Keynote paper presented at the University of Maryland Third International Conference on 
‘Improving University Teaching’, Newcastle upon Tyne, England, June 8-11, 1977. 
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the distorting effect and when it was best taught. No differences were found in testing 
the patrilineal system. The test of theory was equally well done by all groups save 
those students not taught theory. The matrilineal system was learned poorly by those 
who had no theory or were given the theoretical account first. The best group was the 
group learning theory between the two systems while the theory-last group was also 
quite good. It also helped to have the matrilineal account before the patrilineal on 
condition that theory came in between (Leith & McHugh, 1967). 

A similar experiment using two systems of isometric drawing was conducted at the 
same time as the Kinship structure experiment. In this case one of the methods was 
readily assimilable to existing structures—the other was rather difficult to learn. I 
should stress that the materials in both experiments were designed so that both 
approaches were parallel in format and, superficially, the activities and responses 
required were identical. In this second experiment the easy to assimilate method was 
learned equally well whether taught alone or in combination with the other and whether 
or not bridging or perspective-giving material was given. The difficult-to-accommodate 
method was seriously interfered with, however, unless it were learned first, then 
perspective giving material was introduced and, finally, the assimilable method was 
taught. Reversing the order was as bad in outcome as not teaching the different method 
at all (Leith & Davis, 1966). 

The experiments reviewed so far give strong reasons for concluding that the order in 
which things are learned, the range of exemplification of structural principles and the 
introduction of a carefully judged amount of conflict may be critical for reaching an 
appropriate kind and level of learning. To put the matter another way the existing 
patterns of mental structures possessed by students will powerfully influence what is 
learned. There is a strong tendency for well-established patterns to squeeze incon- 
gruent material into their own shape—sometimes with curious results—or to fail to 
organise it into retrievable form. Bartlett’s experiments conducted decades ago on the 
recall of diagrams and stories of course made this point clear (1932). Assimilation by 
distortion was discussed by Hildreth in 1941. Accommodation—the modification of 
schemata to take account of additional complexities—requires strong cause for one to 
take the trouble to change oneself, i.e. a certain amount of dissonance, It is aided by 
perspective-giving rules introduced after the dissonance takes place or perhaps by 
initially giving rules introduced after the dissonance takes place or perhaps by initially 
giving a set to overcome the limitations of an existing structure, e.g. instructions to 
look for contrasts and differences from already formed category systems. This is, 
perhaps, how Ausubel’s advance organizers operate. Indeed, there is some evidence 
that instructions to look for contrasts, as opposed to similarities or understanding, 
will enable an alien schema to be learned relatively better but that factual information, 
not tied into the system, is learned equally well, under any of the instructions, e.g. 
“Which of the following is counted as a ‘blood relative’ in a matrilineal kinship 
system?”, as opposed to “What kind of things are inherited by an heir in the matri- 
lineal society?” (Leith, 1971b). 

In other words there is an organizing process which reaches out to the incoming 
information and categorises or transforms it. The learner’s orientation or set will 
also influence how the input is processed, what is learned and what can be done 
with it. 

Evidence from laboratory work highlights the point that, while the learner’s own 
processing comes into play, we can improve his capacity to acquire and retrieve what 
has been learned. In an experiment on verbal learning designed to find out what 
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Trigeminal—Three gems 
Vagus—a vagrant is a wandering tramp 


This step is simply to highlight the names and make them stand apart from each other. 
The list was fitted into three boxes—three names in the first, five in the second and 
four in the third. No reference is made to the boxes. Alongside each, the words are 
given in incomplete form twice. By this time all twelve can be listed in the given 
order. Only at this stage are the coloured boxes identified. The colours are associated 
with sensory function (Red-warning, senses) motor function (Green-go, movement) 
and mixed sensory-motor nerve function (brown combines red and green). This is 
sufficient to teach the twelve names and classify them according to functions. Further 
instruction was needed, of course, to reach the point where a trainee would suspect 
that a patient may be getting too great a dose of Streptomycin. 

Several points in this design ought to be stressed. First, the boxes are introduced 
without calling attention to them. The groupings are nevertheless, assimilated without 
further highlighting. Second, the meanings are given after familiarisation with the 
terms. Third, function clues are given in the mnemonics, e.g. ‘Truck clears—Vision’ 
identifies the Trochlear nerve with the eye and suggests movement rather than sight. 
The whole thing takes about half an hour of effortless reading with perhaps a short 
spell of completing words in writing for a few. Those who are familiar with G. A. 
Miller’s work will have noticed that the boxes are a chunking device which organises 
the list into three groups containing a small number of items. 

At a higher level of complexity, teaching the interpretation of Infra-Red Spectra 
was undertaken to provide a means for students opting for a project oriented curricu- 
lum to learn how to carry out the interpretations without attending a lecture course 
or obtaining the help of laboratory technicians to solve their problems. The task was to 
learn to interpret a print-out showing a row of inverted peaks (like stalactites) cali- 
brated by three scales. The peaks differ in amplitude on a vertical dimension, in 
position along horizontal scales and one sector of the print-out (the ‘finger-print 
region’) reflects not only partial vibrations, stretching, twisting and so on but an 
over-all pattern of the whole molecule. 

What an analytical chemist does is to examine the pattern and from his background 
of experience suggest likely interpretations which require confirmation from the 
presence or absence of particular features. He will screen out the pattern which arises 
from the use of certain vehicles used to package a sample for analysis in the apparatus 
and, by reference to the region to the right of the print-out, will modify his over-all 
judgement to permit a rapid evaluation by means of tabled values. Much of this 
activity is ‘intuitive’. Like the sampling inspector at the end of a production line, he 
finds that patterns of relevant features seem to stand out. The masking effects of 
overlaid and confounded patterns become separated. 

This is the goal to be approached by the student—that of seeing patterns, sometimes 
through a screen of other patterns. The procedure is to provide a series of familiar- 
isation and frame establishing activities which begin by presenting partially completed 
tabular charts. The student’s examination of the highlighted spectra helps him to 
identify the span of values he can expect and, by careful choice and variation of 
Spectrum pattern which he interprets with the help of props (or scaffolding), a 
Paradigm set is established. This paradigm set enables him to judge the relevance 
of small and large features, modifying conclusions in the light of less prominent 
details. 
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At an appropriate stage students are introduced to a modified set of tables wh 


can be used to help in setting up hypotheses relating to identification of structure 
and make up of the sample. 


Sequencing 


Most of the advice given on sequencing is that the order of teaching should a 
arranged hierarchically. That is, a principle is built up from its underlying concep S 
Indeed, in a number of experiments there have been attempts to show that if ee 
occur in the order of learning then there are handicaps to learning the conceptua’ 
Structure. This notion is too restrictive. For example C. F. Buckle (1967) has shown 
that, while the consecutive building up of a hierarchy of elements in learning circuit 
diagrams does follow this pattern, the learning of the verbal concepts which accom- 
pany them is not retarded by intermediate errors. Students were quite capable of 
reconstructing and recovering what they had missed, from the later context. Circuit 
diagrams on the other hand could not be constructed if an element or elements had 
been missed. Additional evidence comes from the work of Malcolm Seddon at East 
Anglia, whose students explored a variety of ways of testing the hypothesis that 
hierarchically arranged material is not learned if prior steps are missed. While the 
greater the number of intermediate mistakes the poorer the over-all final test 
performance, in science subject matter, hierarchical discontinuities did not occur 
systematically. 

Indeed the position is that some things have a structure which indicates a network of 
relationships. In this case the order can be arranged in many ways. It is the relating 


of the elements in criss-cross fashion which counts. Other cases need to be arranged 
spirally, so that each element is considered in turn, some of them having greater 
‘potency’ in the light of later elements. It is, therefore, necessary to reconsider the 
first elements gradually adding more qualifications or aspects and repeating the 
process. 


Kiss & Biran, for example, found they were able to reproduce the order or rules and 
examples in a topic in Physics, previousl 


y worked out by a systematic procedure, by 
means of a computer. They merely made key terms consistent. However, they also 
applied a critical path method to t 


he same material and found several optimal paths. 
Decisions between them had to be made 


on educational rather than logical grounds 
(summarized in Leith, 1966). 


To take the matter, further, Cheek (1967) determined a rational order for teaching 
extraction of metals and also made up a randomized order of subtopics. Some stadenn 
used the rational order; some the random. Among the latter some were informe! 


that topics were out of order and others were not. Additionally, a group was offered 
a flow chart to follow if they wished. Success depended on the personality (i.e. learning 
style) of the student—some who got along well in 


the random order had counterparts 
who were ‘paralysed’ by the information that the sequence was out of order. 

A number of experiments, besides this one, have found a random order to be 
Successful—for some students, For others, however, such an approach brings about 
such a high level of excitation that the capacity to learn complex material is upset. 


These students, however, succeed if a systematic structure is imposed on the task. 
Individual Differences 


Over a long period there have been suggestions that student characteristics and 
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instructional methods interact—that what may be beneficial for one student will be 
unhelpful to another and vice versa. There has, however, been relatively little success 
in finding distinguishing features in the situation. At last, however, there is an in- 
creasing recognition of the instructional strategies, and the learning styles which make 
for optimal achievements (Majer, 1970; Tallmadge & Shearer, 1969). 

For example, in teaching Mendelian Genetics two learning situations were set up. 
One of them presented a complex situation in which certain characteristics could be 
traced across generations and called upon the students to form and test hypotheses 
which would explain their inheritance. Naturally, students made many inadequate 
suggestions which were refuted by pointing out inconsistencies in the information 
given. Gradually, however, the hypotheses became more nearly adequate and further 
complexities and hints towards interpretation were given. The other learning situations 
built up a pattern of explanation in a linear fashion avoiding causing mistakes in 
students, giving frequent feedback and building up from simple to complex. The tests 
administered consisted of subtests calling for more and more remote transfer, to the 
point where new, additional rules were provided in the test rubric to extend the range 
of problem-solving. 

Each approach was given to randomly assigned students, equal numbers of them 
being above and below the median score on a test of extraversion, in both groups. 
The outcome was a perfect, disordinal interaction in which no over-all difference 
between methods appeared but in which extraverts were successful with the explor- 
ation and hypothesis testing method while introverts were successful in learning from 
the highly structured, progressively built up method (Leith, 1969). Similar results 
have been obtained over and over in situations which have been gradually refined to 
determine the elements which produce the differences. On my account, these are 
tolerance for uncertainty or ambiguity, intolerance for laid down structure and level 
of arousal (Leith, 1974). Thus Arts students were found to be better at tests of 
divergent thinking than convergent, and science students the reverse (Leith, 1972). 

Pask’s distinction between holistic and sequential learners seems to be congruent 
(Pask, 1974). Hudson has drawn attention to differences in divergent thinking between 
Arts and Science students and has shown also that there are, as might be expected, 
interactions between the style of the teacher and the style of the students in class 
(Joyce & Hudson, 1968). Zussman & Pascal (1973) have confirmed this at high school 
level. McKeachie (1961) was even earlier in drawing attention to a disordinal inter- 
action between warmth of teachers and affiliation need of students. Such interactions 
are born out by the effects of pairing students with different temperaments. At school 
level it has been shown that there are compatible and incompatible partnerships 
(Amaria & Leith, 1969; Leith, 1974c). At university level in a course in Social Psycho- 
logy students studied individually or in pairs—these pairs being composed of two 
introverts, two extraverts or a mixed pair. Working alone extraverts were significantly 
poorer than introverts. Extraverts together were as successful as introverts (who also 
turned out well in pairs). In mixed pairs extraverts achieved more than singly but at 
the expense of their introvert partners (Leith, 1974a). 

The work of Solomon, Rosenberg & Bezdek (1964) on the type of instruction most 
successfully given by different kinds of teachers is also worth recalling. This study 
found that some teachers were good at teaching discursive material about which there 
could be discussion, while others were better at conveying factual material. I interpret 
the differences between teachers in terms of extraversion (which includes some 
divergence)—that is tolerance of uncertainty, desire for variety, likelihood of avoiding 
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repetitive routines and a relatively high threshold of arousal. Introverts are easily 
aroused, maintain attention to repetitive tasks, are relatively less tempted to seek 
variety, etc. Sociability is not called for in this analysis though extraverts will probably 
find social interaction more arousing than individual study. 


Achieving Non-specific Goals 


University education has goals of a general character, achievement of which implies 
a progressive build-up from year to year and across all the courses students study. 
These goals have little to do with specific subject-matter content and much to do with 
instructional methods. They include such things as: being able to entertain ideas 
which are contrary to one’s own beliefs and readiness to explore and test their im- 
plications; being capable of evaluating one’s own performances and standing, in a 
mature fashion; knowing when information is relevant to an issue; adapting to 
changes in knowledge; being able to judge when one has insufficient knowledge and 
locating where and how it can be obtained, as well as being able to communicate 
effectively. Nowadays, especially, graduates are also expected to be able to engage in 
activities within group or team settings. 

In developing towards these goals, successive changes in personal intellectual growth 


occur in students. Thus, many students pass in succession through some or all of the 
following changes in orientation and attitude: 


(1) A stage of unquestioning acceptance; 

(2) The exercise of critical tools to demolish any vulnerable position; 

(3) Dogmatic commitment to a point of view; 

(4) Acceptance of the cogency of more than one position in a relativistic fashion 
(perhaps with cynical detachment); 

(5) Construction of a personal position with respect for other views and readiness to 
adjust within a wide perspective (cp. Peel, 1965; Perry, 1968). 


It may well be that students of some disciplines reach further along the list than 
others and that the phenomenon of décalage (Piaget, 1954), that is, inconsistency of 
achievement of a level across the board, is common. So, a student may be dogmatic 
about, say, a theological, social or political position, but make no bones about 
operating with more than one model in scientific explanation (e.g. light). Teachers, too, 
may be at a stage before the final one on the list. 

An investigation reported recently (Smith, 1977) took classroom observations and 
measurements of cognitive questioning and peer interaction in college classrooms. 
There was, as may be expected, relatively little social interaction in comparison with 
teacher exposition. Nevertheless, improvements in critical thinking could be related 
to the types of activity engaged in and it is notable that peer interaction and cognitive 
questioning were important correlates of positive change. It is one of a limited number 
of studies which examine non-specific outcomes of instruction. It, therefore, gives 
additional support to an approach in which the advantages of peer apna" 
(Goldschmid, 1976), of cognitive activity of a hypothesis testing kind, of the tapi 
provision of frames and of the dissonance required for accommodation can be carri 
out. : social 

This can be illustrated by a design originally prepared for the teaching of a for 4 
Psychology course. Analysis of texts showed that there was no justification 
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particular order of topics. Basic themes were identified and organised at two levels. 
The first was composed of a set of alternatives, a cluster of which would provide 
acquaintance with the general range of important concepts and their interrelation- 
ships. At a second level a more comprehensive integration was contrived. The themes 
were such topics as: “You are a committee appointed by the government to advise 
it on the effects of Violence in the Media on Society”. A group of students choosing 
this topic is provided with a list of sources, brief outlines of catharsis and modelling 
standpoints, and asked to declare their own immediate views. Students who deny that 
violence on T.V. and in films induces aggressive behaviour are instructed to take up 
the contrary position and search for evidence to support it. The opposite faction also 
researches the contrary. In compiling the evidence, they are instructed to look for 
gaps in research, inconsistencies in evidence and faults in design. When evidence is 
assembled they compare notes, the original holders of a viewpoint being alert to 
omissions on the part of their colleagues. 

The effect of this is to develop greater detachment and a more critical awareness 
of the kind of evidence required for a discussion. It also gives occasion for learning 
social interaction skills and for weighing factors relevant to drawing conclusions 
(Leith, 1974b), 

Since the initial design, the structure of this approach has been woven into a new 
Liberal Arts program. First year students have participated in a number of tasks with 
this plan, including the “Violence and the Media” topic. The outcome of this was that 
Students involved decided that there were, indeed, gaps in the evidence, drew up a 
hypothesis relating to modelling of behaviour (Bandura, 1963) and investigated the 
effects of socio-economic status on the rated agressiveness of children and the amount 
and types of television programmes watched, etc. They found an interaction in which 
children of lower socio-economic status were, over all, more aggressive than those of 
higher status, however much of whatever kind of television was watched, but higher 
Status children who viewed more violent shows were as aggressive as lower status 
children. No formal evaluations have yet been made of the programme’s effects on 
non-specific aspects of learning but since these students take regular courses also as part 
of the program it will eventually be possible to compare the traditional and non- 
traditional approaches. Informally, however, they give clear indications of greater 
involvement in their learning activities, more activity in searching out and making 
links outside those given in regular instruction and to be gaining greater autonomy 
in self-management as learners. They are also capable of identifying their own 
deficiencies and looking for remedies. 


Conclusion 


Students are different in learning styles. Teachers are different in teaching styles. We 
can probably, however, optimise conditions of instruction so that individual students 
will be matched with teachers and methods which facilitate their attainment of higher 
levels of performance, in tests of university achievement, than without such matchin 
However, the world does not arrange optimal situations for people throughout thelr 
lives and our procedures might be considered to be more p¥otective than producti 
of the ability to cope with reality. sis 
Ph learning environment described above, it is possible to cater for individual 
i ye at the same time to expose students to diversity and dissonance 
> at a rate judged to be favourable for them. These elements of diversity 
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and dissonance are present in the range of teachers they encounter, as well as in the 


mix of peers in interaction situations and also, the organisation of learning tasks and 
research activities. 


It must be obvious that the teachers who guide and monitor this kind of program 
should, themselves, be highly flexible, cognisant of the value to students of the diver- 


sities involved and sensitive to the occasions when students become ready for particular 
experiences. 
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A New Examination of Examinations 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 1978 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
£3-95 hardback 


Dr Robert Montgomery is a headmaster of wide experience, having taught in a 
Teacher Training College as well as in schools and having obtained his doctorate by 
work on the English examination system. His substantial and detailed book on this 
subject, which was published in 1965, can be used as a reliable and valuable reference. 
He is therefore well qualified to contribute to the Students Library of Education but 
Tam not convinced that his text does provide that “comprehensive introduction and 
guide to anyone concerned with the study of education” which the series claims to 
offer, As a basis for a sequence of seminars for those with significant experience of 
examinations the book would be admirable but as an introductory text-book for 
Professional students it seems to me to be unduly discursive in an undisciplined 
fashion. 

This shows itself in two ways. First, Dr Montgomery assumes that his readers are 
familiar with the general features of the examination system so that he is, as it were, 
free to introduce new characters into his story without any introductory biographies 
and the reader can get an understanding of entities and relationships only by reading 

© whole book at one sitting. My experience Suggests that many graduates taking 

ertificate courses have only the vaguest—and often erroneous—notions about the 
System and would have been greatly helped by a short chapter on the leading charac- 
ters and their attributes, friends and relations. Secondly, Dr Montgomery, as one 
Would expect, has definite views about all of the major educational issues of the day. 

€ presents these views clearly and with such authority that it will not be easy for 
many student readers to distinguish between factual reports, statements of ‘received 

Octrines’ and Dr Montgomery’s personal opinions. In my view it would be impossible 
for the uninformed reader to get from this book a clear picture of the arguments now 
Under way about examinations at 16+ and the CEE although a perceptive and critical 
reader might find enough evidence in the book to be able to resist Dr Montgomery on 
the subject of A, F and N. 

Conclude that if students are likely to read only one book about the examination 
System ideally it should not be this one. On the other hand a student who reads widely 
or One who can pick up other views from a regular perusal of the TES would benefit 
Considerably from a study of what Dr Montgomery has to say. 


J. T. ALLANSON 
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The Moral Curriculum: A Sociological Analysis 
P. W. MUSGRAVE, 1978 

London, Methuen 

£4-50 hardback; £2-20 paperback 


This book will be of particular interest to teachers in secondary education who regard 
moral education as implicit within the ‘hidden curriculum’ of every school. 

The product of a sabbatical year in Britain from Monash University, Melbourne, 
the author combines a sustained historical perspective—covering the whole of this 
century—with an awareness of the ‘interdisciplinary’ nature of moral education, 
e.g. taking in those in the field of Health. 

As a sociologist, Musgrave makes a disciplinary distinction on p. 121: 


This sociological analysis, therefore, supports a conclusion that moral codes 
must be seen as man-made and specific to one social system, changing through 
conflict, but sanctioned by those holding or seeking power. This is a very 
different picture from that drawn by some philosophers who write in terms 


of universals and of justification through clarification of the concepts used 
and through logical analysis. 


The moral curriculum could become murky water for a sociologist, but on the 
whole Professor Musgrave keeps a steady course, and I particularly enjoyed his view 
that decisions concerning moral actions that are made when in doubt are crucially 
important in that those who decide either support or attempt to renegotiate morality. 
Such decisions Musgrave sees as being at the very work-face of the production and 
re-production of morality. 

Musgrave refers to research findings which suggest that there is “an apparent 
move throughout the range of adolescence to a more considered, and hence a more 
rational, process of making moral decisions”, even though adolescents are rather 
hostile to present attempts to educate them through formal lessons in moral 
education. 

The dilemma of the adolescent is further highlighted when the author goes on to 
cite from McIntyre that “we do not in a community share... a single moral voca- 
bulary”, and show that while some parents now hope that the school will take over 
the major responsibility for moral education, schools fail to see it that way—with 
pupils on the whole rejecting their teachers as “agents of respectability”. 

Grappling in a commendably controlled manner with ‘Britain in the future’ in @ 
thought-provoking chapter on “the moral curriculum, society and change”, Musgrave 
expresses the opinion that change is always near, although need not be in an increas- 
ingly liberal direction—an argument he reinforces by reference to the Ik and the 
USSR. t 

The author holds the contribution of religion in moral education somewha 
negatively. 

For Musgrave, moral decisions require attention to be given to the kowene, 
needed, the relevant structures to be used, the skills necessary for interpret. aara 
thoughts, feelings and actions of others involved, and to the process of bat gente 
by moral actors as they balance the three elements already mentioned. minesoe 
about these four elements and practice in using them must be built into arn 
moral education, according to Musgrave, who sees that “so far little or as seni 
effort is apparently being made to teach children of any age about the four 
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namely the judgmental or weighting process, which is ultimately crucial in any moral 
decisions”. 

It has to be said that the book is not so remarkable for its conclusions as for the 
carefully ordered sociological context in which they are worked out. The book contains 
some plain speaking—including that the present position of teachers as moral 
authorities is weak. 


JOHN BRADFORD 


The Sociology of Educational Innovation 
Tom WHITESIDE, 1978 

London, Methuen 

£450 hardback; £2:20 paperback 


This is both an important and engagingly interesting book by a Lecturer in Education 
at the University of Leicester. N 

The thrust of Whiteside’s argument is that progressive schools need research and 
evaluation, even though they seem naturally resistant to it. He advocates a peter 
Tesearcher and calls for more intensive study of the day-to-day interactions in schools 
—interactions among students, between en and staff, among staff members 
and between the school and the outside world. 4 f 
, One of the most perceptive chapters in the book is that which is concerned pa 
innovation and the community. This includes an extremely competent treatment o 
the functions and dysfunctions of community participation from an administrative 
Point of view, and includes the trenchant observation that “it is suprising to find 
that few students of innovation have intensively interacted with parents in a variety 
of social situations or utilised them as key informants, informally or through struc- 
tured interviews”, A . 

hiteside is not sanguine about the scale or quality of educational innovation. 

€ quotes Goodlad’s conclusion that “few of the most widely recommended edu- 
cational ideas and practices have found their way into the classroom”, and illustrates 
Tom the Schools Council Project for the Evaluation of Science Teaching Methods 
that from observations of more than 100 teachers of biology, chemistry and physics, 
giving 300-400 ‘Nuffield Science’ lessons between them, over one-quarter of the teachers 
never encouraged the designing of experiments through their questioning and a 
Significant proportion never questioned their students’ powers of observation during 
Practical work. = 
In a useful examination of the strategies for inducing educational change (Empirical- 
rational, Power-coercive and Normative Re-educational), Whiteside admits that much 
Of the work On innovation in education has tended to avoid the question of power and 
y © political features of organisational life. He considers fully the classic studies of 
novation at Cambire School and Kensington School in the US, contrasts a gradu- 
alist Strategy (Etzioni) and at the same time keeps alert to the danger of treating 


innovation in education as being totally similar to innovation in industrial organ- 
Isations, 


Whiteside is in favour of the use of multiple methods of research which in his 
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opinion would play a crucial role in strengthening progressive schools. Clearly 
excited by the prospect of educational innovation really being ‘followed through’, 
the author favours a longitudinal study which would allow exploration of the extent 
to which the school was successful in achieving its broader aims such as how far had 
the school acted as an agent of change in the local and national community. 
Scholarly and up-to-date, the chief merit of this book lies in its challenge for far 
more research into the effects of educational innovation to be undertaken. Failure 
to implement such research can only confirm Mr Whiteside in his opinion that 
“decisions about educational methods do not rest upon some kind of empirical 
evidence but are clearly rooted in political judgments and concepts of what con- 
stitutes a good person and a desirable society”. Without adequate evaluation, 


judgement is likely to be reduced to guesswork and the outcome of innovation may be 
seen as irrelevant. 


JOHN BRADFORD 


Aspects of Simulation & Gaming 
JACQUETTA MEGARRY (Ed.), 1977 
London, Kogan Page 

£8-00 hardback 


This book consists of a selection of papers published by SAGSET in more limited 
form between 1971 and 1974. It contains about one third of the original, but still 
shows the wide range of subject matter, age and ability which the topic has encom- 
passed. 

The papers are divided into six parts. Part 1 consists of a paper by Twelker detailing 
some of the problems of evaluating this area. He considers that the problems are 
severe not least because of the frequent “lack of any clear relationship between the 
structure and the learning objectives of the game”. The lack of evaluation reports in 
many of the papers tends to support his views. 

Part 2 contains three papers relating to materials for secondary school pupils. 
Jones’ work on communication skills is of particular interest as it has been used in 
part with less able pupils. He presents nine role playing situations which are graded 
and the later ones call for mature judgements. Part 3 entitled ‘Games for effective 
learning’ is concerned, according to the editor, with ‘educational’ as opposed to 
motivational benefits. Of the four papers, only three are experimental, one presents 
statistical data and none refer to learning theory. Part 4 on the role of media 1s 
devoted mainly to Dr Teather’s paper on the relevant aspects of film and television 
which is published elsewhere. g aia 

The remaining parts five and six comprise half of the book and contain the k 
contribution for the general reader. The materials are aimed at higher onea 
including postgraduates. Notably they are in areas such as Politics and eae oe of 
and there is a large element of role playing although one paper outlines pro pete 
computer simulation in Architecture. Taylor’s paper includes not only ii detailed 
analysis of Urban Planning games but a useful general summary. There ar 
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descriptions of materials for Civil Engineering and Teacher Education students and 
an outline of the developments in the well tried crisis games used in International 
Politics at Aberystwyth. Even in these sections there is very little in the way of evalu- 
ation and where it exists it is illuminative in nature. The main feature appears to be 
general agreement that many students find games motivating. 

In summary these papers appear to be aimed at the practitioner rather than the 
educational researcher. In this case it might be useful in future to produce sets of 
Papers centred on one aspect of practice. 


C. BUCKLE 


Social Development in Childhood: Day Care Programs and Research 
R. A. Wess (Ed.) 

John Hopkins University Press 

£8-75 hardback; £2-50 paperback 


This volume is one of a series based on symposia on Research in Early Childhood 
Education funded by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America through John 
Hopkins University (previous volumes have dealt with, for example, Pre-School 
Programs for the Disadvantaged and Compensatory Education for Children Ages 
2-8). Its editor specifies its main concern as the link between social development and 
intellectual development—and all the papers included do contain evidence of this 
interaction. 

The first two papers are on the effects of day-care on mother-child interaction; 
One paper is on the intellectual and social consequences of day-care for children ‘at 
tisk’; one is on the nature of appropriate educational intervention for disadvantaged 
children—the development of more complex behaviours in the teachers’ performances 

eing a key feature of the experiment; one is on peer interactions in pre-school children 
—and the sixth and last is on facilitating social development in children within the 
School curriculum. This last section differs from the others in several respects; it 
deals with children from six to nine years of age, it breaks newer ground (although 
not absolutely new) and it is based on a project, ‘Project Aware’. 

he execution and reporting of the work are done with detailed care and there is 
a wide range of supporting literature reviewed—the bulk is American, although 
British work in the fields is not ignored. While the inferences drawn contain no novel 
Material, they add to the refinement of our understanding of the complex interactions 
in development and reinforce sensitivity to the variation in children’s needs in 
terms of temperament, environment and particular circumstances—they are wisely 
circumspect. 

_ The volume would be a useful one in putting students in touch with the current 
viewpoints, following on a basic course in development. The final paper could lead to 
examination of a number of major issues—sociologists would certainly be roused to 
Controversy over the nature and possibilities of ‘awareness’ programmes! 


M. G. CAMERON 
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Towards the Comprehensive University 
ROBIN PEDLEY, 1977 

London, MacMillan 

£1-95 paperback 


Colleges in Crisis 

Davip HENCKE, 1978 
Harmondsworth, Penguin 
95p paperback 


These are slim volumes, slim that is in size rather than in their likely effect on critical 
thinking about the issues with which they deal. Though they are apparently unrelated 
in their respective areas they are, to my mind, connected. Pedley looks forward to the 
academic world (as he hopes it may be) to come, while Hencke looks back to an 
academic world laid low by malice, ineptitude and natural circumstance. 

Pedley’s vision is of a national comprehensive collegiate university system to provide 
for all adults of eighteen and upwards an opportunity to pursue continuing education 
to any stage considered appropriate. In such a vision there are quite a few existing 
targets for scorn and the author’s charitable pen is not slow to illuminate them. 
Charitable, because his vision is essentially compassionate even if, at times, acid. 
So government in general, individual ministers in particular, university senates, the 
professoriate and university teachers are kindly but none the less articulately criticised, 
while selected educational experiments abroad, the egalitarian ideal, and Pedley’s 
vision are exulted. As he Says early on “in a truly democratic society the resources of 
the university, so long reserved for an élite minority, must be thrown open to all; and 
in the process the university will itself gain enormously”. It is not an altogether 
unattractive argument in some ways to but me it seems somewhat spurious. To con- 
sider but two facets, First, highly concentrated resources “thrown open to all” will be 
spread thinly and are likely to be of little utility in their attenuated form. Secondly, 
every group creates its own power structures and the people at the top acquire élite 
status whether or not they seek it of themselves. In place of the present university 
élites (44 in number) we shall have many more élites (as many in fact as there are 
comprehensive universities). I suppose one shouldn’t complain at this example of the 
ignorance of the basic tenets of group psychology (invariably shown by writers in this 
genre) but the continued absence of socio-psychological imagination never ceases to 
amaze and frighten. Which leads me appropriately to Hencke. F 

Here indeed is a tale to dizzy and appal. One of intrigue, ineptitude, double-think 
and cynicism of a high or, depending on your point of view, low order. That it Aare 
tale told by a journalist rather than an academic does not invalidate its main premian 
namely that any educational reorganisation is an academic and political matter a 
and an administrative matter second. In tackling it primarily as an administra Te 
matter the government and the DES just about got the numbers right 
little else. 

Beginning with a useful chapter on the historical background, —_ es 
‘the drift through chaos policy 1973-5’, on to ‘the new cuts 1975-6" an aes in 
‘The Final Solution’ (a phrase ominous with overtones of another ghastly aod < which 
realpolitik), He then continues with four case studies of particular institutio Je in the 
remind us of the human end of the enterprise—an all too easily forgotten ang 
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clatter of administrative jargon. Chapters on ‘power groups and policy’ and ‘the need 
for reform’ close the book. 

It is an immediate and ‘journalistic’ attempt to render intelligible one of the more 
dramatic and, in some ways, disreputable pieces of our educational history. While I 
have often been critical of journalists—in or out of education—I realise that Hencke 
here has performed a real service in alerting us to both some of the issues and the 
ambience in which they occurred. While the topic awaits the much longer and more 
balanced (?) look of the historian and sociologist—and what a fascinating exercise 
that could prove to be—enough is captured to provide both a basis for future work 
and an incentive to begin such an exercise. 

I spoke earlier of the connecting link between the two books in the respective 
vision of the authors. But Pedley in voicing a sentiment that would have led to a 
different version of events from those Hencke writes about actually provides a tangible 
link. If the universities as a whole, he says, had been more interested and committed to 
Education wtihin the Area Training Organisations “the administrative structure of 
teacher training in England would almost certainly have been very different: stable, 
Powerful and a positive force”. But they were not. And if Hencke’s report is a con- 
Sequence in some measure of the universities’ indifference then the price has been a 
heavy one. Certainly both books will repay attentive reading and provide a useful 
basis for students’ further study. 


GERALD CORTIS 


Women and Schooling 

Rosemary DERM, 1978 

London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
£5:95 cloth, £2:95 paperback 


There is certainly a need and a market for a comprehensive overview of the sort 


rane Deem has attempted in this book. Women and Schooling is an exposition 
covert ationships between the political system, education and the position of women, 
aña Fa the fields of the history of mass education for women, sex-typed socialisation, 
cati iscrimination and differentiation between the sexes in school and higher edu- 
ation. It is clearly written, objective and well-referenced, thus avoiding the emotive- 
ness which can accompany some feminist writing, and providing a useful back-cloth 
re discussion on contemporary patterns of provision and opportunity. An over- 
i Phasis on historical attitudes to girls’ education can result in the complacency of 
Mplying that discrimination is all in the past; but there is a useful critique of the 1977 
Piha Debate and Green Paper to draw attention to the continuance of policies which 
t ‘ittle to tackle disparities. The lack of any radical initiative from the Equal Oppor- 
Unities Commission also comes under consideration. The book is at the same time a 
eae indication of the male bias in previous research in education: the section on the 
of a curriculum appears a slight one, but, as the second chapter points out, studies 
Sstoom interaction have often ignored the sex variable. There is also a very 


Nece: f; ai a A z . a N 
tex a. examination of Dale’s sexist assumptions in his work on mixed and single- 
Sols, 
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I have, however, two main reservations about this survey. One concerns the direct 
linkage of women’s subordinate position with the demands of capitalism: “It was not 
in the interests of the capitalist mode of production to encourage women to leave the 
home and the family for the labour market”. I would query whether capitalism in this 
context can be viewed as distinct from the men who produced and now maintain it, 
viewed without examining the particular patriarchal form it takes in Western societies. 
Most of the analysts of the Althusserian school are of course male: it may be natural 
for them to indict ‘the system’, ‘the State’, rather than the sex which perpetuates it, 
but should not female analysts escape the constraints of political determinism? 
The author does admit in the final chapter that socialist societies, too, have their 
discriminatory practices; thus we need a more complex and at the same time more 
human analysis of the power base that defines the salience of the categories of class, 
race and sex. 

Linked to this is, secondly, the danger of overkill by exclusive concentration on the 
woman as underdog. There is an impression throughout this book of girls as constant 
passive recipients of socialisation and discrimination. Although the explanation for 
women’s inferior position replaces biological causes with environmental and political 
factors, there still exists the danger of generating stereotypes. Here females are pre- 
sented as conformist and ‘home-centred’, ‘pushed’ into sex-typed subjects, roles and 
Occupations. In spite of current shifts in the nature and incidence of girls’ subcultures, 
or even girls’ deviance, there is little evidence in the book that females are actually 
capable of concerted action or resistance, apart from the individual exceptions who 
grumble their way through higher education. 

What the book lacks, however, in bringing women to life, in the excitement of 
ethnography, it makes up for in careful elucidation of its theme: the contribution of 
education to the maintenance of sexual divisions. There are cogent chapter summaries, 
and some sound final recommendations for change. It would be a valuable companion 


in teaching and learning on Women’s Studies or Education courses, and provides a 
useful reference source, 


LYNN DAVIES 


Autistic Children 


BARBARA FURNEAUX & BRIAN ROBERTS, 1978 


London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
£5:50 


Many books are written about autistic children relative to their numbers (about 
0-05% of the child population) but this is an exceptionally good one. Almost all the 
contributions are pervaded by a sense of direct and deep involvement with see? 
children, and one is given confidence that they are by people who work with pene 
children themselves. This comes through, above all, in the many vivid i . 
individual children which ensures that quite technical discussions, such as of aa 
tial diagnosis, or the work of specialist advisory services, are firmly related to 
practical problems of working with the children. ters to 

Among many good things, Brian Roberts gives valuable introductory cmap Bute 
the concept of autism, and a discussion of its nature and prevalence. He pays ™ 
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to key workers such as Leo Kanner and Mildred Creak, but does not hide how limited 
our knowledge of autism and its causes still is. 

The chapter by Sybil Elgar on the further education of the autistic gives a clear 
description of the work at Somerset Court, and emphasises how important the pro- 
vision of continuing care is for autistic people. No punches are pulled in showing how 
demanding the work can be—yet how rewarding. 

Barbara Furneaux’s chapters, especially that on work with younger children, were a 
highlight to me. She is at once warm and caring, and also practical and unsentimental; 
full of ideas for teacher and parent which are obviously based on her own direct 
experience, Anyone contemplating becoming a teacher of autistic children would do 
well to study these chapters. 

The chapter reviewing the literature is perhaps the least successful. I would have 
been more interested to have the authors’ conclusions from their own reading of the 
research, rather than the very brief, rather uncritical and sometimes repetitive sum- 
maries. Both in this chapter, and elsewhere in the book, the potential of behaviour 
Modification is discussed. Its success is recognised, but less enthusiastically than is 
Often the case from both practitioners and researchers, who have reported dramatic 
results using behaviour modification techniques. 

Overall I found this to be an enthralling and inspiring book. The problems in 
Understanding and helping autistic children are not minimised, but the mood is one 
Of enthusiasm and optimism for autistic children if parents, teachers and other profes- 
Sionals can collaborate. It is a worthy addition to the other books in this important 
Series on Special Needs in Education. 


A. F. GOBELL 


Schools and Schooling in England and Wales: A Documentary History 
MICHAEL Hynpman, 1978 

London, Harper & Row 

£3-95 paperback 


adma has compiled a documentary history of English education that brings 
Publish er almost down to the day on which he must have sent his typescript to the 
a diato This is no mean achievement. In addition he has covered the gamut of 
or ional institutions that lies within his brief and thrown the training colleges in 
good measure. 
e strength of the book is in the wide range of sources cited, a range of sufficient 
ne ty to encourage the reader, whether he is a student starting ab initio or a more 
‘ Perienced scholar, to turn to the original document to put the quotation into its 
Tginal context. In addition he has supplied a lengthy bibliography that should 
ion students with every incentive to pursue their enquiries further. If it is the main 
€ntion of a documentary history to encourage students to read more widely then 
= Hyndman has served the cause well, for the danger of compiling a documentary 
ead is that the lazy student will be content to lift snippets instead of pursuing his 
k tes in depth. Unfortunately the bibliography omits standard works on social, 
a nomic and political history that would allow the student to put the history of 
“cation into its wider context and the text does not encourage the student to remedy 
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this deficiency. This failure to relate what happened in the schools, and equally im- 
portantly what did not happen, to the period as a whole is particularly marked in the 
sections dealing with the nineteenth century. This treatment puts the text at variance 
with much recent writing in the history of education and with some of Mr Hyndman’s 
gobbets. i 
For instance, quotations on p. 116 attest “Education does not operate in a socio- 
economic vacuum; it is today more than ever a part of the socio-economic fabric 
and “Our belief in comprehensive education was a product of fundamental value- 
judgements about equity and equal opportunity and social division as well as about 
education.” ; 
On balance, however, when Mr Hyndman turns to the twentieth century he is 
clearly on happier ground as his fuller treatment of the post-1945 period attests. 


It is in dealing with these years that he makes the gobbets subordinate to the text 
with great success. 


J. S. HURT 


Paths to Excellence and the Soviet School 
JOHN DUNSTAN, 1978 

Windsor, NFER Publishing Company 
£9-75 


This extremely well-documented book should be of interest both to specialists in 
Soviet affairs—for its wealth of data—and also to educationalists in general because 
it discusses problems encountered in other industrialised countries. Most fundamental 
is the question of the extent to which education can be child-centred and yet satisfy 
the future needs of society. Should better endowed children be given extra oppor- 
tunities to develop their abilities to become a creative élite engendering further 
progress or would this endanger ‘equality of opportunity for all’? Such general con- 
siderations have perplexed Soviet educationalists probably more than others because, 
on the one hand, popular aspirations were overwhelmingly egalitarian, hostile to 
privilege and even suspicious of theories positing the existence of innate abilities, 
while on the other hand, industrialisation demanded the emergence of a professional 
élite, a trend perpetuated now by an accelerating technico-scientific revolution. Marx’s 
and Lenin’s ‘polytechnical education’ designed to combine theoretical knowledge, 
practical know-how and physical development was general enough for emphasis to 
vary under the influence of contingent factors, e.g. the need for certain types of 
specialists or manual workers or simply shortages of material and human resources, 
a factor not unknown elsewhere. Since some form of secondary education 1s now 
being implemented throughout the USSR, the author concentrates his attention ee 
types of secondary schools and the degree of differentiation in their caiene 
devotes two chapters to the small minority of schools specialising right from : nal 
junior forms in music, art, ballet and now also in sport, but omits altogether erate 
schools. His main concern is the general secondary school and the ae 
experimented with to promote certain abilities by setting up language schoo om and 
some subjects are taught in a foreign language, highly selective mathema ate? 
physics boarding schools for older teenagers, the less controversial mass 
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with ‘special profile’ and by making use of optional courses. There is also a chapter on 
Extracurricular Activities in Academic Subjects and one on Olympiads—nation-wide 
competitions designed to discover scientific and mathematical talent among teenagers. 
The author patiently pieces together the cautious debates that surfaced before and 
after the 1958 Khrushchev reform and shows how they persist. Numerous tables and 
the texts of examination papers in the appendix illustrating the standards set—if not 
always attained—add to the value of this well-informed book. 


ELISABETH KOUTAISSOFF 


School Life and Work Life 
JOHN BAZALGETTE, 1978 
London, Hutchinson 
£2-95 paperback 


School Life and Work Life is the report of an action research group project on the 
transition from school to work in an inner city district of Coventry. The research was 
conducted between 1971 and 1975 by John Bazalgette and colleagues working for the 
Grubb Institute. It is an important addition to the small but growing number of case 
Studies of the school/employment interface, 

The ‘underlying preoccupation’ of the researchers was ‘to understand how better to 
help children to become adults’, The book’s freshness and immediacy derive from the 
close contact the researchers had with young people but analysis is never subordinated 
to the anecdotal. Individual and small group interviews were the chief methods used 
but observation also played an important part. 

Two schools and three workplaces are described in detail at three levels: the 
Organisational system involved, the leadership given and ‘the experience of young 
Persons’ as pupils or workers. These descriptions grip the reader’s attention. For those 
who work on the shop floor at ‘National Telecommunications’ the factory is ‘a very 
large community centre’ where young female employees see the supervisory ‘key girls’ 
as ‘more patient and understanding than teachers’. The ‘fantasy’ underlying one 
Secondary school, where much was made of fourth-year subject choice, is perceptively 
compared to a market. At the other school, where a maternal headmistress personified 
se of behaviour accepted throughout the school, the fantasy is that of an extended 

amily, 

The conclusions are not comfortable and merit urgent consideration. The two 
Schools, in spite of their differences, produced young men and women who were 
Immaturely dependent’ and ‘lack responsibility for themselves as citizens and young 
employees’, The Schools were run ‘not to help young people deal with the realities of 
Adult life’ but on assumptions by teachers who had rejected these realities. The firms 
Studied offered apprenticeships and support to young people only to the extent that 
they were expected to prove useful to the firm in the future. Those who did not qualify 

Or such training initially found employment more satisfying than school but later 
came ‘frustrated and desperate’ about their lack of satisfying futures, Parents in 
general were ill-equipped to help. 

Several remedies are suggested. Of these the most far-reaching concerns the careers 
Service which, it is argued should provide ‘a collaborative organisation’ aiming to 
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influence adults who have a major control of schools and employing institutions. 
‘industrial coach’ is also suggested and ‘progress review’ meetings at schools on T 
careers of recent leavers. But the difficulties of implementing these ideas are only 
superficially considered. 

This book is eminently readable and is based on painstaking and well-planned 
research. It will shock the complacent but its insights will brin g greater understanding 
to those who accept that schools and employment are sadly out of step with each other. 


DAVID LLOYD 


Cognitive Development: Research Based on a Neo-Piagetian Approach 
J. A. Keats, K. F. CoLLIS & G. S. HALForD (Eds.), 1978 
London, J. Wiley 


£14-00 hardback 


This book pulls together the results of extensive thought and research into the changes 
in the thinking of individuals from early childhood to the onset of adulthood. 


The authors of the various chapters are to be congratulated on seeking to advance 


the theoretical ex ment during childhood and ado- 
lescence b 


, Seems sometimes to be rathe: 
one may make as children and adolesc 
workers in their different wa: 


to enable him to investigate 
s contribution, like those of Halford 
ful and sensitive experiments, whose 
r theories depart widely from Piaget, 
se that the authors have drawn from a 
emming not only from Piaget but also 
draw on the notions of learning and 
s complementary to the Piaget frame- 
d only hold a limited number of ideas 
gs of my research students where, even 
be used by younger children. 

ge and thought J. A. Keats and D. va 
tions in this field, ranging from those - 
‘berg, and then submit some empirica 
nts do not present a clear picture of ee 
and the authors suggest that more logica 
ed by Sheppard, Halford, Collis and Segg!e. 
very succinct and wide-ranging survey for 
guage-thought problem at whatever level they are ee 
or error on page 166 of their writing. Something seems 
multiple choice quoted there. 


There seems to be one min 
have gone wrong with the 
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The rest of the collection is concerned mainly with applications in school math- 
ematics and history. Collis puts up two notions which do much to explain thought, not 
only in mathematics, but in other fields as well. I refer first to his views on mature 
thinker’s tolerance to lack of closure (LAC), and the latter's attendant ability to handle 
multiple interacting systems (MIS). The explanation studies set out in Chapter 7 are 
most informative. On page 229, Collis sets out an analysis of thought operations in 
mathematics in terms of level of operation and content. With regard to the latter, I 
think a more helpful distinction between the two types of content would be indicated 
by the terms particular and general. These levels of content are something that Piaget 
Was not primarily concerned with, but they are increasingly important in the thinking 
of the adolescent, and some of my own recent work shows that the difficulties met 
by the young child in dealing with particular notions are repeated by adolescent and 
young adults in attempting to cope with more general notions. 

Jurd’s contribution brings to a head the thinking and research that several of us have 
undertaken in the last few years on thinking in History, and her results have enabled 
her to identify three strands of thought in the comprehension of History, which could 
well be applied to other school subjects which depend heavily upon textual material 
and which are concerned with situations involving human affairs and broad ecological 
issues, 

The test is introduced by an informative and penetrative foreword by Sa a as 

As a whole these researches take our thinking forward on cognitive evelopment, 
and the collection should be studied by anybody working in this field. 


E. A. PEEL 


Sociological Interpretations of Schooling and Classrooms: & Reappraisal 

EN BARTON & ROLAND MEIGHAN (Eds.), 1978 

afferton, Nafferton Books 

2-60 paperbacx only 
resented to the 1978 Sociology of 
am. Five of the papers take on 
tate of the sociology of edu- 
from symbolic interaction- 


This is a collection of nine of the papers which were $ 
ducation Conference at Westhill College, eee a 
: s role of reflecting, in one form or another, on e 
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the papers is a view of macro- 
than contradictory. 

The other papers echo this 
considers the significance of cl 
social factors; Roland Meigh: 
consultation and ed 
culture clash of musi 


and micro-approaches as being complementary rather 


theme but report on empirical work. Andy Hargreaves 
assroom ‘coping strategies’ and relates these to macro 


mship of school examinations to society, the state and politics 


he two outstanding papers in this collection are those a 
Olive Banks and Andy Hargreaves. Banks provides a particularly clear analysis © 


of relating macro- and micro-paradigms and sets the issues 
in perspective. Andy Hargreaves comes closes 


conditions. 
For those who believe that the soci 

more adequate anal: 

individual, then thi 


ology of education can only develop through 


yses of the relations of structure and process, of society and the 
s is an important volume. 


ANDREW POLLARD 


Thinking about the Curriculum 
WILLIAM A, REID, 1978 

London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
£5-25 hardback; £2-95 paperback 


» conducted at a rather abstract Philosophical level. It is eT 
but rarely engages in the curriculum thinking ie 
philosophical thinking works through con aid 
examples, but the examples here are thin indeed, Instead of a detailed meee de- 
critique of curriculum thinking through which a theoretical position might nt of 
veloped, we are given, for the major part (chapters 1 to 4), a very abstract ah ng at 
practical thinking, of theory, of decision-making and of research. It is tempti 


In this lies its mistake. Good 
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— therefore, to treat the argument simply at the philosophical level—to try to 
ye e philosophical sense of some of the statements made or to query some of the 
ho gaps. For example, in characterising practical questions we are told 
e grounds on which we decide to answer a practical question in a particular way are 
not grounds that point to the desirability of the action chosen as an act in itself but 
oe that lead us to suppose that the action will result in some desirable state of 
airs”, What about the acts of eating, drinking and making love? One might indeed 
Perform these acts in order to stay alive, to slake one’s thirst or to keep someone 
happy. But one might also perform them simply because they are desirable ‘as acts in 
themselves’, This is no trivial point, for Reid is anxious to attack those who confuse 
curriculum thinking with “the rational managerial approach”, and yet one of the main 
logical props to that position is the analysis of action as a means to some desirable 
State of affairs that is distinct from the action itself. 
_ One could multiply the examples, even within this same confused area. A distinction 
is made between practical problems concerning procedure and practical problems 
Concerning uncertain ends. The latter are divided into prudential and moral. But is it 
not the case that moral issues concern the manner of proceeding as much as the 
destination to be arrived at—how we should teach as much as what we should teach 


Or the purposes of teaching? ; z 
_ Hence, the book is a dita ppoinftasat In attempting to tackle complex philosophical 
issues, it very rarely gets to grips With real curriculum thinking. When it does it is 
sharp and stimulating in its criticism—as when it criticises the Schools Council 
Working Paper on the Whole Curriculum. Chapter 5 in particular shows what could 
have been the case. Despite the protracted prologue on theoretical models in sociology 
this chapter provides an excellent and well-illustrated conceptual tool with which to 


make sense of curriculum change or inertia. 


RICHARD PRING 


Parents and Children in the Inner City 
TARRIET Witson & G. W. HERBERT, 1978 
cr rep Routledge & Kegan Paul 

0 paperback 
concerned and detailed examination of the 
as Mayhew, Engels and Dickens contribut- 
al heritage. This book represents that tradi- 
1960s and early 1970s—factual, technical, 


Statistical, i 
The researchers’ brief from the Home Office was to make a psychological study of 
families known to the (then) children’s department of one local authority, torexamine 
the personality development of two children from each family, and to relate this to 
he social and economic circumstances of their homes. The body of their report offers 
rich data on 56 white, disadvantaged families and a control group, with psychometric 
2 and describes a useful ‘social handicap 


a é 
in: d observational data on their children, 5 
Strument which allows the investigation of the SES : achievement relationship 
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below the limits of the Registrar-General’s scale. Interpretive material includes dis- 
cussion of ‘chaperonage’ (parents’ direct control of their offsprings’ freedom of action) 
and its relationship to classroom behaviour and subsequent delinquency, and i 
various suggestions on the perennial question “What is to be done?’ There are detaile 
appendices, references and an index. 

Yet the overall effect of the book is rather disappointing and this must reflect the 
enormous social changes set under way over the last decade. In part these are changes 
in the population studied. Children’s departments are no more and child welfare now 
Tests with the social services departments and the DHSS. Moreover the whole system 
has been rocked by the child-abuse scare, with children’s rights now threatening to do 
the same. The population reported in this work lived largely in an inner-city clearance 
area: the bulldozers have now completed their work and the problems of the in- 
digenous urban poor are tangled up with the new problems created by rehousing. In 
part, though, disappointment stems from the different attitude towards research, and 
the dawning realisation that empirical, ‘descriptive’ research, however rigorous and 
relevant, does not in itself effect social change. In the body of the book the reader will 
search in vain for a theory of the processes linking social phenomena causally with 
mental and moral development. Descriptive research deals rather with products of 

ot, in this case as in others, justify common-sense solutions 
munity schools to the redistribution of wealth), which however 
» no longer bear the face validity that they might once have had. 
Worst of all, many mod i 


come across here (however unintentionally) more as the 
families and the children th 


The people as problems rather than the people’s problems seems out of step with our 
times. 


The perhaps inevitable delay that comes in writing up and publishing research 
Studies of this kind i i 


ose of the earlier writers, 
ANDREW SUTTON 


Theory and Practice of Curriculum Studies 
Denis LAWTON, PETER GORDON et al., 1978 
London, Routledge Education Books 
£6-50 cloth, £3-95 paperback 


The Preface to this collection of individual Contributions says, “This book was orig- 
inally written as a series of lectures for the Theor 
the Diploma of Education, Universit 


h in 
Y and Practice of Education course 
t ity of London Institute of Education” (my it 
Under such a description the contributi 
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confront. i 
ie nam on page 5 is a poor substitute for a rationale for the field of 
fisapoke, wera. onstituting an ideal example of what Schwab had in mind when 
mer > ecade ago, of curriculum theory as an ignominious flight from the 
A 7 a 
the ie tare of the individual contributions does not provide reassurance that 
general Terms Ae ic curriculum studies should attend are seen in any but the most 
ae f me Pring’s contributions are an exception. Nowhere is the curriculum in 
etl business g p practice examined, reinforcing the impression of irrelevance to the 
nor naktii E poies that this book conveys. It not only makes little or 
threafene ea no a students understanding of curriculum as a field of study, it 
ieul eecblec orce the practical educators’ view that the academic study of cur- 
s is cast at so general a level as to be of little use for anything but 


acquiri n : Mag” 
quiring diplomas in Education in particular institutions. 


P. H. TAYLOR 


of Nicholas Malleson 


Students in Need: Essays in Memory 
Higher Education, 1978 


Gui 4 
oo Society for Research into 


Dr Nicholas Malleson has been written by a 
a tribute to Dr Malleson’s inspiring driving 
tanding and alleviation of students’ problems, 
blems and the state of higher education. It is 
bution to the founding of the Society for 


Pd collection of essays in memory of 
fe his colleagues and stands as 
da — a towards a greater unders' 
alsog as towards illuminating the pro 
Res memorial to his outstanding contri 
areh into Higher Education. 
6 assays; written by eight ph S 
of oA ena psychologists, all actively engaged in work with students, create a focus 
pirisuit mee with young people’s deeply personal reactions to their formal academic 
Gx mises their concern is with the emotional states and feelings that accompany and 
underst e or mar progress in learning. The quintessence of the essays is the attempt to 
Sn rE the states of mind and body of a large number of young people for whom 
been itements and the challenge of intellectualisation, pursued in schools, cease to 
ri ctive in maintaining their confidence when they enter higher education. As such, 
= Says are not very likely to be of interest to those whose own intellectual pursuits 
rt pli to continue to bea potent source of self-assurance. But to those who, for avariety 
ee obscure reasons, are actively engaged in the ‘grey areas’ of remedial work 
students, the essays will undoubtedly be of great interest. They not only portray 


the writers? By 3 5 
writers’ pragmatic vision in the most sensitive area of higher education, but also 
f the practical and active side of student help in 


in Britain—in the post-Sputnik and the post- 


ysicians and psychiatrists, five educationalists and 


Robbins era. 
the ae the book one is instantly aware that the authors, standing on the touch 
ona th the academic game, see not only how the game is played, but how the bruised 
ite ¢ es fare when they step off the field, and how they can be encouraged to 
o the fra: 
D. y- 
r Abercrombie, introducing the book, points out the main theme, saying that 
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Malleson “was explicit about the emotional factors involved in academic achieve- 
ment”. Professor Walton deepens it saying ‘‘Malleson grasped the fact, before it 
became clear to many other educators, that anxiety impairs cerebration”’. In Part I, 
student health care and counselling takes a lion’s share of 136 pages of the book's 
total of 227, including such topics as health in Universities and Polytechnics, psycho- 
somatic concepts, the place of psychiatry in higher education, lecturer-counselling, 
summer schemes for students with personality disorders and changing concepts in 
student health. Parts III, IV and V comprise papers on other relevant topics of student 
life, medical needs and medical education. 

The book is obviously not a text-book, being a somewhat hasty collection of papers. 
It remains, however, a living chapter in the history of educational activity which, like 


any other human endeavour, has its more lively and more passive aspects—the 


vividness of human imagination allowing for a high degree of satisfaction in both its 
purely contemplative and its actiy 


e form. There are doers and dreamers in every walk 
of life; in education, doers are usually found amidst the hubbub of classrooms and 
dreamers fill up the silent and often empty corridors of academies, if only by the 
Presence of their theories materialised in esoteric papers. The two groups tend to hold 
each other in secret contempt, and any like Dr Malleson and his colleagues who turn 
their dreams into active experimentation are still likely to be regarded as frustrators 
of the comfortable habits of traditionally detached academic procedures. It is for this 
reason that this book may not appeal to all concerned with higher education. To me, 
it is an important, deeply sensitive educational publication: do read it! 


J. A. WANKOWSKI 


What Can I Do In R.E.? 

MICHAEL GRIMMITT, 1978, 2nd edn 
London, Mayhew-McCrimmon 
£3-25 paperback 


It is good news that a second editio 
last six years it h 


pupils’ books and materials and gives an indication of the age-ranges for which they 
are intended. The second brings teachers u 


and includes sections on resources, journ 
helpfully organised. 
It is a measure of the success of the book that 


x itabl 
it prompts further thought. Inevitably 
some of the small questions which occurred w 


e 
hen it was first published have becom 
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more urgent with time. New questions have arisen as fresh thinking has appeared. Is a 
Problem of balance created by giving some prominence to John Robinson and the 
death of God’ theologians? In retrospect these episodes seem rather parochial. Should 
there be some consideration of Karl Rahner? Is a problem of judgement created 
by rooting so much in Paul Tillich? Despite his use of phenomenology as a method he 
felt that it had a fundamental defect. Might John Macquarrie have suited better the 
Purposes of the argument? Does a problem of perspective arise in the failure to link 
depth themes with Lawrence Kohlberg’s model of moral development? The time is 
not far off when Mr Grimmitt will need to tell us how he meets the arguments of 
Raymond Holley, how he views the thinking of Edward Robinson and where he 
engages with James Fowler’s pattern of faith development. oe 

Nevertheless this hope for an eventual rewritten third edition does not diminish 
the just welcome this second edition deserves. 


D. H. WEBSTER 
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Educational Review, Vol. 31, No. 3, 1979 


Community Schooling: the rhetoric and the 
reality of community involvement in English 


education 


J. K. P. WATSON, Lecturer in Comparative Education, School of. Education, University 
of Reading 


ABSTRACT Since the mid-1960s there has been a steady, although sometimes hap- 
hazard, growth of interest in greater community involvement in education. In Etat 
this interest can be seen in two discernible trends: the development of community 
schools/colleges with supposedly strong links with a local community, and a growing 
concern for the need for accountability within education and hence the need for greater 
parental and community involvement in the running of all schools. Several government 


reports have boosted these developments. This paper seeks to discuss these trends. It looks 


community and possible levels of community involvement. It then 
ch and investigation that the reality 


titutions at least is largely 


at what is meant by 
Seeks to show from a small piece of empirical resear 
of community involvement in the running of community insi 


little more than rhetoric. 


During the past ten to fifteen years there has been a growth of interest in, or in some 
n education. The reasons for this 


cases a renewed interest in, community involvement i 
are numerous. Financial constraints; the reorganisation of schools along comprehen- 
been linked with slum clearance 


sive lines, a process which in certain urban areas has 
and rehousing developments; an awareness of the apparent isolation of some schools 


from their neighbourhood; and a growing concern for the need for accountability are 
Some, although by no means all of the main reasons put forward for stronger school/ 
Community links and for the development of community schools/colleges. As a result 
Community involvement in education is fast becoming a feature of the educational 


Scene in many parts of the world. i , 
Writing about community invo cation in the Federal Republic of 
€tmany, Hearnden 1976 had this to say: 


Ivement in edu 
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If the community must be involved in the school, it is equally important that 
the school should identify with the community. Where formerly it conducted 
its activities in sequestered seclusion it is now held to have an obligation to 
open its doors and lay bare its workings to the outside world. (p. 17) 


There are many, especially theorists like Midwinter (1973, 1975) and practitioners like 
Poster (1971) and Western ( 1974) ,who advocate similar views for schools in Eng a 
and Wales and who felt that publication of the Plowden Report (1967) and the subs i 
quent creation of Educational Priority Areas in deprived urban settings gave PUDRE 
to their arguments (Halsey, 1972; Midwinter, 1972). The more recent Taylor Camm 
tee Report (1977) on the Governance and Management of Schools in England eo 
Wales has gone further than any other official report in coming out strongly in favou 
of greater community and parental representation on all school governing bodies 1n 
the belief that this is both wanted and desirable, especially if there is to be a greater 
degree of accountability and if schools are to be more directly linked with their environ- 
ments and the communities that they serve. ’ . 

Whether such involvement in education generally is either wanted or is desirable 1s 
a matter for debate in which it is not the purpose of this paper to enter. This has hen 
considered elsewhere by Sallis (1977) as well as by others. Certainly the asye igs 
community involvement and/or control of education in England and Wales is re 4 
tively muted compared with demands being made in the USA and Canada, althoug 
there are growing pressures for accountability in this country, some of which Som 
from official sources such as the recent Department of Education and Science ciam 
Green Paper, which could well alter this situation. It also remains to be seen ift : 
findings of the recently created SSRC Working Party on Accountability will bring 
additional pressure to bear. Even where there were moves to increase parental repre- 
sentation on governing bodies before the Taylor Report recommendations, as as 
example in Sheffield, ILEA, Hampshire and Nottinghamshire, there is little eviden" 
to show that there was anything other than a luke-warm response, except from 4 fev 
articulate and highly motivated parents. On the other hand there has been an increas- 
ing number of LEAs making provision for parental representation on sores 
bodies as a recent survey by Sallis (1978) shows. The same survey also showed ie 
there has certainly been no increase in community representation and consequently rie 
increase in community power or control. In fact it is probably true to say that : n 
debate in the United Kingdom is still far more about management and administratio 
than about community control or even involvement. ‘com- 

One major problem arises because of terminology. What is meant by the term © te 
munity’? As Sallis’ (1978) survey commented, “community representation pie el 
insuperable difficulties of communication” (p. 296), Already by 1955 eier i By 
that there were at least 94 definitions of community (Hillery, 1955, pp. 114-11 ae 
1972 in the USA at least, this number had increased to 292 definitions (Mowatt, 1 
Is it a social grouping, a municipal grouping or an economic or political prone ns 
it all the people living in a given locality or only those who actively particip sa it is, 
life of an institution ?, or is it simply the institution itself? However it is define 


* use! 
as Raymond Williams (1976) has pointed out, one of the most confusing words 
in modern parlance 


: ù PRS tof 
Community can be the warmly persuasive word to describe an existing we of 
relationships, or the warmly persuasive word to describe an alternative 
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oe pea What is most important, perhaps, is that unlike all other terms 
of social organization it seems never to be used unfavourably and never to be 


given any positive, opposing or distinguishing term. (p. 66) 


iven such ambiguity it is not difficult to realise that the term ‘community education’ 


Provides even greater confusion and there is little agreement about what it is, what it 


can be expected to do and how far the community can be or should be involved in it. 


‘ Nevertheless a growing number of local education authorities have created, are 
oon or are simply designating certain institutions as ‘community’ institutions. 
ome are simply called community schools. More frequently though, they are called 
Comprehensive schools with community colleges attached, as in Devon or Leicester- 
Shire, or with community centres attached, as in Oxfordshire and Somerset. Occasion- 
ally they are referred to as campuses, as with the Stantonbury Campus at Milton 
Keynes in Buckinghamshire (Cooksey, 1972, 1976). Yet others, particularly in Sutton 
in Ashfield (Stone, 1975) and Manchester (DES, 1973, 1978) can best be described as 
community complexes. However there are many lesser known institutions which, at 
the stroke of an administrator’s pen have been designated community schools or 
which, while not having any particular title, nevertheless have strong links with the 
local community. Their location is not accurately known. In fact in correspondence 
with the Department of Education and Science in the winter of 1977, the author 
received a reply to a general inquiry which included the following admission... .- 
list of community schools is not available in the Department and there is no central 
record held of the development of such schools in the area of each local education 


authority’. 
Whatever their 

the involvement of parents an 

be, in their affairs and in the use of 


designation however, they all claim to have one feature in common: 
d the larger community, however ill-defined that might 
their sports, recreational and educational facilities. 


The issue of community involvement in these institutions would therefore appear to 
ly claim to be labelled ‘community’ 


be of considerable importance since they cannot tru 

unless they are involved in a two-way school-community relationship and unless they 

seek to involve the parents and the community in a greater degree of participation 
Jement of control— 


than in normal schools. This does not necessarily imply an el! r t 
although in an American context it would do—but it does, or at least it should, imply 


a share in the management and decision-making processes. It is with this premise in 
mind that this short paper seeks to examine to what extent and at what levels parents 
and/or the community really are involved in a variety of comniunity institutions 1n 


different parts of England. 


Levels of Community Involyement—some Observations 
Obviously there are many fo 
necessarily involve control or even the desire 
to school, attending school functions and parent-teac! 
and being informed. This is a basic level of participation, 


; i hoo. 
ment which satisfies many parents and which many se 
develop any further. All too often, as an OECD (1975) report observed some years 


ago “participation is a method used by articulate and outgoing teachers to put them- 


ity” s of showing that 
Siy i to the community (p. 135) as a means 0! 
seein sie meene A ]-community or school-parent links provided that these 


they are eager for closer schoo 
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stitutional level which do not 


f participation at in ch de 
pi > ng their children 


for it—e.g. parents sendi r 
teacher meetings, voting, consulting 
a marginal form of involve- 


Is are unwilling to allow to 
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ituti i liberately seeks 
are on the teachers’ terms. Once an institution goes beyond this and deli 
to create circumstances whereb: 


than a charade then the teache 
separate entity, 
In a paper on 
are various level 
school boards, t: 
munity, often a small rural one 
ever, that the gulf between pro 
so great that co 
realistically, 
own childre; 


A similar pattern could be drawn up for th 


* Elected 
National 
Legislature 


e 
Elected as a result ig 
parliamentary major! 


Secretary of State for 


, Education and Science 
National executive 


Prime Minister’s choice 
Department of Education 
and Science 


i ts 
Appointed Civil Servan 


Local Education Authority 
Local legislature 


* Elected 


d 
Selected from clecte 
members of local ie 
authority plus coop 


Local Education Committee 


members 

s Chief Education Officer 

Local executive Assistant Education Officers Appointed 
i/c Schools 


/Further Education 


Institutional government 


EAS 
Appointed. *Some LEA 
allow election of ” 
community/paren 
student members 
Appointed 


School Governing Bodies 


Headmaster/Principal/ Warden 


N Coordinating Committee/Users’ Council 
Institutional management 


nity 
*Election of commu 
[Recreational Council 


ers 
users etc. as memb 


School/College/Community Centre 


Staff; Parents; Pupils; Associated 


Groups; 
PTAs, etc. 


The community 
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ven gs ee a eee policies, and where it has the opportunity to 
y ers on to institutional governing bodies or 2 

ae aad committees. The community has no impact on the sprite ee 
pee = SS (e. g. civil servants, chief education officers and their profession- 
se > headmasters, principals or wardens), although it could show disapproval if 

essary through meetings or the columns of the press. However this highlights the 
Serna for many concerned with educational politics: they can often only get 
P T views across through pressure group tactics. It also indicates why so many 

emand the right to be represented at institutional government and management levels. 


Levels of Community Involvement—some Tentative Findings 


It was concern about the ambiguity and variety of community institutions, and concern 


particularly about how real community involvement is in their running, that encour- 
aged the author to undertake a pilot study of nine community schools/colleges in six 
local education authorities in various parts of the country. It was hoped thereby to 
establish whether or not there was a viable research project that could be undertaken 


earcl 
on a comparative basis into the management and structure of community institutions, 
A preliminary questionnaire was sen 


t to certain local education authorities seeking 
information about community schools/colleges within their jurisdiction. This was then 
followed up by visits to the authorities and to different institutions. An attempt was 
made to select a cross-section of schools serving different communities, e.g. rural, 
suburban, urban. A study was made of the articles and rules of government, the 
management structures, consultation procedures and the facilities offered. The main 
objective was to ascertain how far the community/parents are (or were) involved in the 
following areas: (a) initial consultations prior to the creation of a community school/ 
are a n on government (i.e. representation on governing bodies); (c) 

i 1) gement (i.e. representation on users‘ or management committees); 
(d) involvement in decision-making; (e) determining institutional aims; and (f) in the 
use of facilities. The institutions studied ranged from ones serving rural and small 
urban areas through suburban community colleges to a large urban complex. Six of 
the nine institutions could be classified as neighbourhood schools taking children 
from the local catchment area and acting as a focal point for a clearly identified 
community. The other three are much more diverse in their clientele both at the school 
and community college level. The findings of the survey are set out below and in Fig. 
2. It must be stressed however, that this is a pilot study; it does not cover many 
community schools/colleges; and it is selective. It is hoped, however, that it does pro- 
vide a cross-section of institutions. Tt is also hoped that a more detailed and compre- 


hensive study may be undertaken in the near future. 


Fic. 2. Levels of community involvement in education. 
LEA 2 LEA 3 LEA 4 LEAS LEA 6 


Local authorities LEA 1 
D E F G H J 


A B Cc 
su R SU R R 8 UC NT UC 


Institutions 


1 Typology* 
2 Decision to create/develop 
community institution 
(a) Was the community 
consulted? x 
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ee 


A 6 
ocal authorities LEA 1 LEA2 LEA3 LEA4 LEAS LE 
Institutions A B Q 


(b) Was the plan part of a 


x2 2 RRS wm te 
Te-organisation scheme? x x x d x 


(c) Was the first principal a 
Party to the plans? x i 
3 Institutional government 
(a) Is there an overall 
principal? 
(b) Is this a form of joint š 
management x x 
(©) Is the institution seen asa 
unit? oras Separate parts? x x x 
(d) Is there a separate 
governing body responsible 
for other institutions? x 
(e) Is the governing body 
tesponsible for other 
institutions? x 
(£) Istherea separate recrea- 
tional management 
committee ? 
(g) Is there a co-ordinating 
committee? x x x x x 
4 Participation in Government 
(a) Is there parental/com- 
munity representation on 
the governing body by 
election ?, or x 
(b) by co-option? x 
(c) Is there parental com- 
munity representation on 
the management 
committee? 
(d) Is there a parent/teacher 


association or equivalent x 
5 School intake 


Are the pupils from the 
local catchment area? 
6 Community use of facilities 
Can/do the community use: 
(a) Library x 
(b) Youth club 
(c) Adult centre 
(d) Sports facilities O* 
(e) Evening classes 
(f) Daytime classes x x x x x 
(g) Eating facilities 
7 Daytime provision 
Is there; 
(a) Creche/pre-school 
(b) Facilities for the elderly 
(c) Classes shared with Pupils 


x 
(d) Limited classes Separate 


x x x x x x 


x x x N/A 


x x x x 


x 
xx Xxx x 
xxx xXXXX 
9 
XXX NX 


x 
x 
x 


from the Pupils 
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me EE 


Local authorities LEA 1 LEA2 LEA3 LEA4 LEAS LEA6 


Institutions A B C D E F G H J 


8 Community links SU R SU R R S UC NT uc 


(a) Is there any curriculum 
adaptation? 
(b) Is there a community 
Service scheme? x x x 
9 Finding: 
Is there community involve- 
ment; 
(a) In the choice of courses? x x 2% x x x x 
(b) Over financial/financial 
control ? (e.g. through 
members/users of 
recreational council) x x x x x 
(d) Is finding from the educa- 
tion committee only? x x x x x x 


eee eee 


SU = small urban; R = rural; S = suburban; UC = urban complex; 
NT = new town; O = cccasforally. 


x x x x 


(a) Involvement in Initial Consultations 
It was found that in three cases only were the community to be affected actually 
consulted about the decision to create a community institution. In one of these the 
consultation was taken with elected representatives supposedly speaking on behalf of 
public opinion; in another it took the form of public discussions. In only one was 
there really public participation in the decision to go ahead. Because 7/9 examples 
came about because of secondary school reorganisation or inner city redevelopment 
it could be argued that there was public involvement in the press debates, in public 
meetings etc. but ostensibly the decision was taken at LEA level and implemented 
regardless of parental wishes. In fact the author was recently visiting institutions in 
one authority where there had already been a degree of rationalisation. a ogian pe 
authority had already decided to create another community college ox t s mon s a 
joint use, but officers were having to convince the governing body, eadmas' x = 
staff, many of whom opposed the idea for varying reasons, that bgt a oe a i 
even though confidentially the decision had already been 8 = : ore pee 
ecu ee F acomin je Leper users at large about the 
certainly no question of discussions wit e Hae sae eS otk 
acceptability or viability of an enlarged communi y onan teite well xe 
i ade abundantly plain that the playing uld n 
thier pang Paa een d to the school’s designation! 
available for wider community use whatever happene 


(b) Involvement in Institutional Government 


d were seen as total units they ranged from being 


Although all nine institutions studie: s r 
Sae schools with youth and adult wings — ad ste a 
embracing a wide range of educational pe aan provi ER peta a 
joi centra 

Joint management as opposed to overa 


g i d overall responsi- 
parate governing bodies. In 6/9 cases the overning body ha 5 
i or sb y only for those 1 tters concerning the school; 


bility; in two cases it had resp 
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are 
in one case there was as yet no clearly defined form of government. ee on 
examples of representation on governing bodies, in only 1/9 cases studie sg? wae 
clear evidence of community participation on the governing body throug peer 
nomination. In one other case there is scope for co-option. If the Taylor reco 


z 3 esent com- 
tions are accepted this picture could change quite perce sy at pr 
munity participation/involvement at the top level is severely limited. 


(c) Involvement in Management 


« inetitutional 
Although with the exceptions mentioned there was no involvement in eat in 
government in eight of the cases studied, community representatives are in: a 
management since each institution has a management committee, users sing the 
members’ council or recreational committee. Representatives from groups it of 
recreational, youth or adult facilities are elected on to these committees. As eer 
membership it is possible to be co-opted on to the governing body as a co on the 
Tepresentative in two cases. The ninth case has provision for (someon sae 
management committee but since there are several rival groups claiming to rep 
community interests no nominations have yet been accepted. a make 
The powers of these committees are strictly limited. In most cases they aes is 
Proposals for courses to be offered though the decision to offer a particular c nil 
left to the community tutor/warden, in consultation with the Head, ag n 
both demand and the teachers available. Since these committees also have ys ree 
over the allocation of funds raised from fees and other sources they do have a = 
of independence subject to the auditing of the accounts by the LEA. However i hit 
of the institutions studied the members’ council only meets once a year, aa se ple 
does appoint sub-committees that meet more regularly. For the majority of i the 
concerned in 8/9 institutions it would appear that this degree of involvement 1 


; ; ec O 
running of affairs is all that is required. In the ninth there is a considerable degt 
political infighting, demanding greater representation. 


(d) Use of Facilities 


Community use of facilities varies de 
cases for example the library is not 
elsewhere. In only three cases are 


> ur 
pending upon what is available on site. DA 
a shared resource since there is a par other 
sports facilities openly shared. In all t o in 
cases their use is either limited or reserved for vacations. In only two cases, ision © 
urban areas, are there communal eating facilities. However it is in the prov! creche 
extra facilities that the greatest variations occur. Two institutions have o daytime 
provision and only four have provision for the elderly. While all offer some 
classes for adults these a 


«tions 
institution 

re all separate from the school. Only one of the in 

allows pupils and adults to wo 


rk alongside each other, 


(e) Outreach to the Community 


ny 
. . made 5 
While all the institutions studied have some kind of PTA only three P ne oF 
adaptations to the curriculum in order to take into account the local en 


. . ome kin 
community needs and only three (different institutions) have developed s$ 
community service scheme. 
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This study is i 
y is in no way meant to be cynical or criti 
À cal o. 
A peton or of those who work and believe in it. oe he rentat E PEPE 
re only a fraction of those calling themselves community ahenea concerned 
Jeges, altkongha 


representative fraction. However, it 

n 2 , it would appear, initi 

the earlier unde: i i Pe TE i i 

claim the title “se of community schooling none pr fsa = the light of 

a concen > even though they are all designated as cs TERSANE 

LE sham, ale p evertheless as a tentative study it does ETEA — 
go if they are to become truly ‘community schools or colleges 


Conclusion 

I re i 

hae iar? Si Cotati ares. anes not necessarily control, and 
salle His anise (00.8 : n for the benefit of the community and in cooperation 
ee ae ty, it wou d appear that there needs to be a restructuring of manage- 
I with professionals openly explaining themselves and their decisions to commun- 
ity representatives, with community control over the raising and using of a percentage 

of the funds, with a far greater outreach to the community and with community 


members working alongside teachers and pupils. Until such time as there is a measure 
of this, the whole concept of community involvement beyond the use of facilities, is 


largely a myth. 
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T) ; , 
he Sixth Form Common Room as an Arena 


MICH. 
AEL WILLIAMS, Department of Education, University of Manchester 


ABSTRACT This is an exploratory study of interpersonal relations in the sixth form of 
ry school. 


a comprehensive seconda The focus is upon the common room viewed as an 

i f ` A B > 

arena, in which cooperation and conflict are central issues. The data. derived from 
> 


interviews, provoke a number of questions for further investigation. 


At a time when the 16-19 age group is attracting the attention of politicians and 
educationists concerned about adolescent unemployment, rationalisation of teaching 
tte and curriculum reform, little attention has been paid to the sixth form as a 

cial institution. The sixth form has been referred to as “a sub-group which often 
constitutes a society in its own right” (Schools Council, 1966). Taylor, Reid & Holley 
(1974) point to the characteristics of this intra-school society when they relate the 
failure of attempts to introduce changes in the curriculum of the sixth form to “the 
strength of the ideas and ideologies which underpin it”. It has become commonplace 
to distinguish between ‘new sixth forms’ and ‘traditional sixth forms’ (Schools Council, 
1972) and the former are the product principally of an expansion in the numbers of 
pupils staying on beyond the statutory school leaving age, especially in comprehensive 
secondary schools. The essence of the ‘traditional sixth form’ has been well summarised 
in Chapter 21 of the Crowther Report (Central Advisory Council for Education, 
1959) and the way this tradition has evolved has been traced by Edwards (197) In les 
attempt to distinguish some of the social characteristics of an emerging ore] ae 
newly formed comprehensive school a study was undertaken Aa a pena cies 
years. This study focussed on extra-curricular features of the sixth form ii om corn 
Since it focuses on 2 single school it must be a tentative and exploratory study, ( 


despite its limitations, generates questions for further investigation. 


Tiie:Schaol Conten chool was selected for study. In 1971 it had been changed 


A ive si z i ildi 
suburban comprehens o a comprehensive school. A major rebuilding 


dern schoo! t mately 1400 pupils. In 1973 


from a secondary mo 
i ion for approx! 

progr: d resulted in accommodation r t s ) 

the Schoo! oot its first sixth form and until 1977 this remained a small unit drawing 
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its pupils from the school’s for 
from neighbouring schools an 
‘new sixth-formers’ in a new 
1973-1974 there w 
13. With these small 
of the much larger six 
sixth form level in 19 
interviewed duri 
the end of the ini 
sixth form tutor wh 
departments, and 
and to minority ti 


answers which were recorded and transcribed, and 


the numbers in the sixth form will grow. How do you think this growth will alter the 
atmosphere of the sixth form?’ seared 
m the very first interview it became obvious that the word ‘atmosphere wor! 5 
a trigger to release a flow of impressions of sixth form life. The sixth-former 

Sought, often at length, to describe the atmosphere as they experienced it and = 
speculated on the future of the school and the sixth form. The atmosphere was largely 


sixth form common room 
the offices of two sixth fo: 

In designing the Spaces 
obvious assumption was 
had been defined in shaj 
placing study tables and 
by the authorities, alth 
functions to this Too 


o 
from which access could be gained to a quiet room and t 
rm tutors. st 
the architects had made a number of assumptions. eae 
that a sixth form requires a common room. ora cted. BY 
pe and size the fittings and furniture had to be se ah 
chairs in the quiet room the function of that room a w other 
ough, as we shall record later, the pupils DERENG Ne been 
m. The common room itself, which might easily 
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> ea as the ‘sixth form lounge’, was entered through clear glass windowed double 
ts he inside wall adjoining the corridor was filled with steel lockers, providing 
Pet a insulation for noise from both sides of the wall. In the room were com- 
Ea 4 chairs, all detached and mobile, and low coffee tables. An electric point was in 
ot in the corner most distant from the main doors. On the wall, in the same 

, a notice board was attached. 
sa Bennett (1970) assert, “All social interaction is affected by the physical 
inate in which it occurs ... The container imposes both physical and symbolic 
tien? s ons on behaviour . Furthermore, the work of architects is ‘guided by tradi- 
tibians common sense and accumulated experience. They assume causal relationships 
aes en certain physical arrangements and specific social ‘end results’. The end result 
o* the common room was thought by the teachers to be the social cohesion between 
A’ level and non-‘A’ level pupils, between sixth-formers following different combina- 


tions of subjects, and between individuals, as individuals, who constituted the sixth 
a central point where daily 


form pupil membership. Not only was the common room 
attendance could be registered, where notices could be posted and assemblies organ- 
ised, it was also a melting pot in which could be forged the sixth form unit. It was both 
a public space and a private space: public for all the sixth-formers but private territory 
with regard to the rest of the school. 

the common room was theirs and that it was not 


Having told the sixth-formers that 
to be shared with pupils from other parts of the school the teachers did not realise that 
the sixth-formers could have tried to prohibit teachers themselves from entering the 


room. After all, the teachers had their own common room and from it pupils were 
quite definitely debarred. To assert the privacy of teachers’ common rooms it is not 
unusual to find in schools doors bearing the advice ‘Knock and Wait’ or notices telling 
pupils when they may knock on the staff room door. The pupils in the study school 
discussed applying this principle to their own room although no serious attempt was 
made during the four years of the study to implement it. However on several occasions 
the sixth form common room was locked by teachers and the sixth-formers were not 
allowed to enter it. This punitive action was employed by sixth form tutors after 


complaints either from teachers about noise or from caretakers about untidiness in the 
s private within certain constraints. The common 


common room. The private space wa’ 
room did not have written rules regarding the behaviour of the occupants but certainly 
the sixth-formers were expected to conform to behavioural norms defined by out- 
siders, although outsiders who were well inside the sixth form organisation. 

For many of the school staff the common room was a source of concern. There were 
tensions derived from conflicting definitions of the use of the space. All sixth-formers 
had time on their time-tables to which no lessons had been allocated. These free 
lessons’ or ‘private study lessons’ were generally spent in the common room or 1n the 
library. If a whole afternoon or a large part of a morning was free the temptation 
leave the school premises or come to school late was strong, although this cg 
was strongly discouraged by the teachers. For the teachers, and the sixth form al 
in particular, it was essential for the sixth-formers to use their free pe in ma x 
‘wisely’, The common room furniture by its very informality seemed en inc ee 
relaxation, to lounging comfortably in an armchair. If this penema : sari ae 
or thought-provoking intellectual conversations the! was ~ = AA RaT 
for sixth formers but if it led to card playing, sleepin areas scene 
then this behaviour had to be discouraged. But to decide on whether t - c se ee 
was being used or misused by sixth-formers 1n their free time some observa ion 
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The Atmosphere of the Common Room 
In the first group of sixth formers (1973-1974) there were initi 
Seven boys. All of the boys and six of the girls were takin 


others were Tesitting ‘O’ levels. One of the ‘A’ level girl 
atmosphere like this: 


ally eleven girls and 
g ‘A’ level courses and the 
s described the sixth form 


lunchtime and they'll bring in the radio and blow 
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anybody who’s working. It’ > 
mon room because i, Rol eas ee tdoierercibes in Doo a 
fs and say, ‘I wish they’d go away’. pn goryour bandanna 
hi in the ‘selfish’ group had this to say: 
ony ee be at the moment there are only eighteen of us and we're 
her cone N e te not a very combined sixth form, so it will become 
ctumpets. We" think it should be like this but I don’t think I’ve done much to 
We've aie e always been like this from the beginning, from the first form. 
äcoüplE ra een grouped. The boys are separate, generally one group, but 
say “Hello” em are separate. There are two groups of girls. We do mix. We 
we arene or sometimes hold a conversation. But, say we were to organise 
Sate hs do it separately. Personal problems or school work, I 
eine cas D de in them in any way. I d stick to my own friends. It doesn’t 
is pool cae : e re mem sized but my friends are the ones who show interest 
ae ctivities. We tend to talk about everyday things—the others work 
rd in school. A worldly group and a studious group. It doesn’t bother me. 
Whether it bothers anyone else I don’t know. We say occasionally that we'll 
be more friendly, but we never do anything about it. 


made in the spring term. By the end of the next term the five 
one-year sixth-formers had left and at the start of the next school year the new first 
year sixth entered the common room. One of this new sixth form group described her 


experience of becoming & member of the common room: 


We've never had much to do with the upper sixth. It all ; 
ning of the year. We all came in and we Sei all lost. It’s a: pc 
school after the junior school. We just sat there and they didn’t anak to a 
and they seemed to be looking down on us all the time, and laughing at us: 
not as such, but they seemed to be. The boys were all right, because the boys 
always seem to get on all right. Girls get very catty with each other. 
(Are you different kin 
J think we are really. 
(Have you tried to reason out why you're so different ?) 
Perhaps because they’ve gr" i h other. They do seem a lot older, 
hink they’re a bit snobby, sort of. 
actually have arguments 
t us and we talk about them. And, if you just 
sixth you can just talk. It’s only small talk— 


These comments Were 


very comparable with them. 


get an upper sixth with a lower 
‘What are you doing? sort of thing. 

Another girl, in the same first year group, described the relationship between the 
various sixth-formers in terms of the arrangement of the furniture. 

er sixth girls) t 


. a of the year they (the upp 
ng © y ince Easter that 


At the beginni ; h 
themselves to themselves, and it’s only really $1 t e 
to speak to us more And even now some f them won't speal y'd rather 
keep to themselves. _ 
(But are you keeping yourselves to yourselves, or are they keeping themselves 
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I think it’s a bit of both. We tried to crack it at the beginning of the year but 
they seemed to go off into their own corner so we left it. 

ce 
(You went into your corner and left it 2) . i is 
We've got a big square in the middle where we all sit, but at the beginning of 
the year it was very split. 
(Who made the square ?) , P 
It was just arranged. We used to keep having different arrangements o 
furniture. We moved it around. ; 
(Was it discussed or was it something that just happened 2) : , 
I think we got told off at the beginning of the year for the mess it had been in, 


quare and the upper sixth don’t?) 


and lower 
sixth boys don’t. 


_ the lower sixth girls in one corner, the b 
sixth girls in the other corner. Bu 
Sociable. She used to walk in and 
teaches four of the lower sixth gir 
otherwise it would make the tw 
be pleased. Se we began to mi 


she was surprised that we didn’t mix. She 
Is and she said we should try to mix more 


o years unpleasant and she probably wouldn’t 
x with them. 


Well, they’re different sorts of people—it’s just like swots and blots. The 
upper sixth girls are near enough completely different, It Salotin the uniform 
I think they dress differen 


he lower sixth have got a 
are a different lot, They go out, if you'll excuse 
the expression, to smooth places, while the lower sixth go out, but not to 
such smooth places. 

(What are smooth places ?) 
It’s not high class, but some 
of thing, People dressed nic 
ings. 

(The swots don’ 
They go out but Not to that s 
(Worldliness 2)... Yes, which the 


(And this really divides them?) 
Well it seems to. 


thing very., , 


people are very self-confident sort 
ely, with confi 


dence in themselves, the surround- 


For one sixth form tutor it seemed that intervention was needed to bring the divided 
groups together, The girl, quoted above, described the attempts to move the furniture 
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in order to draw the u si i 0) 
pper s ixth girls away fi i i 
i Hon: y irom their corner. A boy described another 


os peed them and they were all right after that. We called 
rner “Children’s Corner’ and we put up a bi j 

i 1 g poster ‘Don’t fe 
Animals’. They soon decided that they had better sort themselves oe = 


A year later a new lower sixth had entered the common room, a larger group of 23 
g 
A’ level pupils and one-year sixth-formers. One of these lower sixth gir Is described the 


atmosphere of the common room like this: 


The lower sixth boys don’t seem to i i 

upper sixth girls seem to look down aes a = hit 8 Ei 
to us. The upper sixth boys are all right, but they seeni to fight ith ee be 
sixth boys. They have full-scale battles in there. min 
(Why is this ?) 

I just think they’re boisterous. I don’t think there’s any particular malice. 
They probably pretend there is but I don’t think there really is. 

(You can always get out and work in the quiet room) 

Oh, it’s mainly at dinner times—they make an awful lot of racket and you 
have to keep moving unless you might get something thrown at you, or you 
might get a leg in your face, or something like this. It’s a bit dangerous in 
there at times. Actually they got told off for it quite a few times because all 
the lower years have been watching the sixth form and they don’t behave 


very well. 
Another girl described the atmosphere and made proposals to remedy what she saw 


as the deficiencies: 

We're very lucky we're such a small sixth form because we have so much 

freedom. It'll be cut down when we have a larger sixth form because obviously 

you can’t have a great big sixth form with a free and easy atmosphere. It’s 
know people a lot better in the sixth form than you 


very friendly. You get to 
did in the fifth form. I think mainly because it is so small. _ 


(Does this apply between the upper and lower sixth ?) 
No, I don’t think anyone crosses the barrier at all. 

(There is a barrier ?) 

A very big barrier, I think. It’s one of the worst things. It’s a very friendly 
lower sixth. There have been some terrible times—fights and things— 
occasional fights—always the boys. The girls kept a lot to themselves. 


(What would they fight over ?) ‘ y ‘ 
Stupid things, like who would sell the crisps. Silly things, like one of the 


upper sixth put some ink in the coffee kettle. It’s often been suggested by’ 
teachers that we ought to form a sixth form group, SO that we could fight for 
our freedom, go to the headteacher, and that sort of thing, and it ge 
suggested that we have two from the upper sixth and two from the lower 


i i . The upper sixth still see 
i t was no ood because we couldn’t get on s 
et as t hen we were the fourth years. The feeling 


being the fifth years W 
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is still there. I don’t think we can integrate. I think really there ought to be 
two common rooms because we don’t get on at all. 

(Has it always been like that » 

Yes, the upper sixth has never got on with the lower sixth. It might have been 
all right, but there are some hard cases. 

(Is there a divide between the girls?) 

We get on well with the girls, we had our own friends and interests. I suppose 
we broke into cliques and groups. I don’t belong to any but there are cliques 


were fewer chances to meet. 
(How do you interpret the lower sixth cliques ?) 


Usually just two people, pairs—boyfriend-girlfriend, pairs of girls. 
(What about the ‘0° level girls?) 


all but as the year went 

levels and it was very 
sixth were sitting on that side, the lower sixth ‘A’ 
he ‘©’ levels over there by themselves. I tried to go 
now a lot of people who wouldn’t. It’s terrible the 
even within a school. You wouldn’t believe it. 


l s not at all. It’s 
horrible. 
The following year the lower sixth form group was very small and the sixth-formers 
during the intervi 


inspiring at first but after 
er, mainly with the boys 


t to all their eighteenth bi 
all our parties, It wa: 


re. 
A oups of boys turned to violence in order to 
ight appear 4 minor issue- The incidents were partly 


Jt was 4 friendly tens which beca bitt one pisode. It started with 
the crisp sales. lower sixth boy said t up had been oF the 
fiddle had no © idence. SO the upp! h ted by taking away the 
things the had boug t with the risps yth fore. It was arrog 
ance bY boy it really stirred p the boy ok some © 
their personal things, 1 records put also S$ ther things, ike a five-® 
side ball The boy dit to thet annoya +g still go thoug! happened 
month oF two back Tt was a bi of a st n a teacup 
Was it ju between one boy and the uP! er si N 
No, his cire took a sta ith him. re silly you put P ple in a 
tight spac ere’ll be ™ e of it. I hink th pp r sixth were getting & jt fe! 
up with th hoo ndIthi nk the ex: coming p—the as alot 0 
tensio king peop! 5 trousers hat so of lunacy t broke out 
jike a ras Tt has been stopp" Th sabit O purge after a teac er 
walked in the middle of a water r something, It had been & ang on for 
some time nd the staff th ght it W s curren e. T trouble was 
t sprea the fifth form who k >g trousers ff in the play- 
groun 
The teacher ? es that the sixth form © ‘00 \d be place where 
sixth-formers enefit from © ctive, P seful interact! a secures 
private @ ‘ortable enviro nt was pviousl ver-opt! stic e pupi s 
4 learned 2 at deal about eac ther wa ident from n gi o othe 
questions i interviews» nditis likely t the curri o mmon 
room pro adolescent jth greater insight to their © ati these 
ay be considered as positive achieveme? hat could otb ure extent 
t which the mosp the c hibited the à emic stu ying O he 
gixth-formers rivate st dy time s what appeat o etty and trivia! 
pickering and disp’ eS, girls, 1 cular, lonely; ted and subject tO 
criticism nd goss! from heir peers» hen, teac suggested. his time could have 
peen bet r us 
senior stat!» pect ily the sixth for tutors, were ® are of th changing tensions 1n 
the common ‘or them there W oblem nether OF not to intervene, 
and, if 50> wh At what poi at incident become & serious issue 
o wha! exte! n six formers be left t sort tl wn problems? How are 
sixth-f mers gone pond to they might ree d as unnecessary intrusions bY 
nsensiti an prehending adults How 4 teachers attach blame, seek to 
punish ï e grow t could arned about coping with future 
from th rience f the early yea! f the sixth form. in this schoo 
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Solutions to the problems of a sixth form common room may be found in simple 

strategies. Thus a common room may be supervised during lesson time. A teacher may 
be allocated to the sixth form common room simply to ensure relative silence and to 
see to it that pupils engage in purposeful academic activity, i.e. they read or write. 
Another possibility is to close the common room during lesson times and permit 
pupils to work in libraries or in supervised classrooms and laboratories. Time-tabling 
teaching lessons in the common room serves a similar purpose. Reducing the number 
of free lessons available for all the sixth-formers is another strategy. These are all 
formal possibilities which are obvious in their intent. It would be possible to achieve 
the same goals informally, although the shrewd sixth-formers would see the arrange- 
ments as underhand and dishonest. Thus tutors and teachers may visit the common 
room frequently and, apparently, casually, on minor excuses when their intent would 
be to pry and supervise. By devising elaborate arrangements for minority time courses 
which pupils are compelled to attend, or introducing extra examinable courses, such as 
CEE one-year courses, free time can easily be diminished. Community service activi- 
ties in school time can also consume free time, as can attachment arrangements for 
sixth-formers in local firms, nursery schools and elsewhere. In some schools sixth- 
formers are permitted to leave the school premises during free time, supposedly to 
visit local libraries and to work at home and this obviously removes them from the 
common room. In the study school none of these policies was systematically tried 
during the four years of the study, hence the problematic ‘atmosphere’. 


Conclusion 


The person, as he moves in and out of a variety of social situations, learns 
the requirements of continuing in each situation and of success in it. If he 
has a strong desire to continue, the ability to assess accurately what is 
required, and can deliver the required performance the individual turns 
himself into the kind of person the situation demands. (Becker, 1964) 


In the sixth form the pupils move from classroom to common room, from an environ- 
ment dominated by the overt curriculum expressed largely in examination-based 
courses to an environment dominated by the hidden curriculum expressed largely in 
interpersonal relations. This division was highlighted by Getzels & Thelen (1960) in 
their study of classroom groups as social systems. They write of two classes of pheno- 


mena 


which are at once conceptually independent and conceptually interactive. 
First, there are the institutions with certain roles and expectations that will 
fulfil the goals of the system. Secondly, there are the individuals with certain 
personalities and need-dispositions inhabiting the system, whose observed 
interactions comprise what we call social or group behaviour. 


This sixth form study has focussed on the latter class of phenomena which, as we have 
seen, in the study school was characterised by the ‘‘dominance of pupil-generated and 
regulated rituals” (Bernstein, Elvin & Peters, 1966). As was emphasised in the intro- 
duction this was an exploratory study. It appears that in the sixth form of the study 
school, over four years, group cohesiveness was high between some of the girls in each 
year group but low between boys and girls in each year group and between year groups. 
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No attempt was made to measure cohesiveness objectively. One can only speculate 
about the links between cohesiveness and morale and upon the contribution these 
‘fie to the ‘organisational health’ (Miles, 1965) of the sixth form. Musgrove (1971) 
has asserted that, ““Good relationships may be a serious impediment to educational 
attainment.” He was writing about the relationships between teacher and taught. In 
the common room arena ‘cooperation, conflict and negotiation’ lay at the heart of the 
relationships between individuals. What this study provokes, and does not answer, are 


_ these questions. Do poor pupil-pupil relationships in a sixth form impair educational 


attainment? Who should determine the atmosphere of a sixth form common room, and 
if changes to it are deemed to be desirable, who should implement them and what 
strategies are likely to be successful? Does the atmosphere of the sixth form common 
room attract or repel fifth formers considering staying on at school? Are there signi- 
ficant differences in the atmosphere of common rooms in colleges of further education 


and sixth form colleges? 
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ABSTRACT This paper is a further instalment of the study begun in 1965. The beha- 
viour of a group of teachers was monitored at intervals over twelve years—in 1965, in 
1967, in 1972 and in 1977. In 1965, the year they entered teaching, data on the group 
were collected in the form of: (a) variables from an extensive series of psychological 
tests, (b) biographical variables, (c) college examination variables. In 1967, in 1972, and 
again in 1977, ratings of their own satisfaction and dissatisfaction with teaching were 
obtained, together with the ratings of their head teachers on various aspects of teaching 
ability. Analysis of the data revealed the continuing relationship between teaching ability 
and satisfaction, and the presence of unconventional personality characteristics amongst 
the more successful teachers. While the cumulative emphasis of the data was that practice 
makes perfect—‘teaching begets teaching’—there was distinct evidence of a fall off in 
performance between 1972 and 1977 amongst the highest rated group of teachers. The 
likely effects upon innovation and the professional development (or the lack of it) 
amongst these teachers are discussed in the light of the findings. 


Earlier papers (Cortis, 1968, 1973, 1975) have charted the progress in teaching of a 
group of teachers from graduation to the seven-year stage together with the attendant 
difficulties and limitations of such an enterprise. But let me not be falsely self-effacing. 
There seems little, if any, long-term follow-up in the English speaking literature of 
during their service and after some of the difficulties in the current round of 
sampling it is not difficult to see why! Nevertheless, as this paper shows, the results are 
interesting and yielded one particularly important finding in the measure of teacher 
performance that has been paralleled on a much larger scale in the United States 
(Berman & McLaughlin, 1978). 

When this research was begun in the middle 1960s the current zeitgeist was that the 
long-term follow-up of teachers was a desperate need if we were to fashion appropriate 
training programmes that took a long-term view of how teachers realised, or failed to 
realise, the objectives of their initial training courses. Wiseman & Start (1965) blazed 
the trail but sank with little trace after a short period of fierce exposure. Perhaps the 
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interest and expectations they raised were too good to survive the gaze of professional 
hatchet men more intent on destruction than creation. Then too the desire for imme- 
diacy, and relatively swift results and publication, that characterises a good deal of 
the current research scene militates against any commitment to long-term studies. But 
if teacher follow-up was important in 1965 it is equally important in 1975 or 1985 and 
it takes time—so it cannot be immediate, say from birth to publication in two years. 

With the current developments in in-service education the close monitoring of 
teacher performance over a period of time is likely to be even more essential to any 
effective evaluation of individuals. 

I have already sketched out many of the difficulties and issues (Cortis, 1975) and the 
proposed growth of staff development since then lends even more urgency to initiating 
at a formal level some of the fruits of that exercise. With the coming decade of declining 
enrollments of children in schools, and with no ‘philosophy of contraction’ anywhere 
visible on the horizon, teacher development, or the lack of it, will be a key issue in 
educational practice. 


Experimental Procedure 


As reported in earlier papers the subjects of this study consisted of members of the 
1965 output of students from three colleges of education in north-west England. 
During the final year of their college course they had been given extensive batteries of 
cognitive skills, attitudes and personality. Together with biographical details and 
college grades the variables were subject to a factor analysis (Cortis, 1968). In June 
1967 at the end of their second year of teaching information on the teachers was 
obtained by self-report questionnaires and head teacher ratings (Cortis, 1973). The 
ratings were made on the basis of the ‘critical incident technique’ described by Stewart 
(1956) and the resultant categories were treated as both continuous and dichotomous 
variables. In 1972, at the end of their seventh year of teaching, similar information on 
the teachers was again obtained by self-report questionnaires and head teacher ratings. 

This paper relates to the fourth stage, namely the collection, in 1977, at the end of 
. their twelfth year of teaching, of similar information as in the 1967 and 1972 enquiries. 

The parent population consisted of 955 teachers (912 taking initial qualifications and 
43 taking a PGCE course) from one of the former Area Training Organisation Regions 
representing 6:90% of the total output (13,854) of three-year trained and one-year 
graduate trained teachers in that particular year (1965) from colleges of education 
(DES, 1968, pp. 12-13). Significance tests between the distribution of numbers of 
respondents and the parent sample on each of the analysis prior to this revealed no 
difference in examination grades in educational theory and practical teaching and 
hence it was most unlikely that only teachers with good or bad examination grades 
were involved. Table I again shows a similar non-significant pattern of response in 
1977. 

The mean length of service of the teachers was 10-2 years (some having interrupted 
their career over the period). In comparing the distribution of numbers of respondents 
with the distribution of the total teacher population in England and Wales by sex and 
type of school no statistically significant differences between the two groups emerges 
(Table II). 

The predictor variables used in the study were the same as those of the 1972 study 
(Cortis, 1975, p. 64) and totalled 42. They included the following: a multiple-choice 
vocabulary test adapted from Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities battery; Heim’s 
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Taste I. Distribution of examination grades 
eS ee ea 
Educational theory Practical teaching 


Experimental Total Experimental Total 
sample population* sample population* 
(1977) (1965) (1977) (1965) 
Grade N N N N 
A 3 Fri 10 45 
B 34 208 45 300 
Cc 71 564 65 503 
D/E 18 113 6 64 
i E E 
Total 126 912 126 912 


Å 


P = 3-23 (not significant) 
* The 43 PGCE students are not included in these figures. 
72 P = 1-83 (not significant) 


TABLE II. Distribution of experimental sample and total 


teacher population in England and Wales 
ne a ny 


Experimental Total teacher* 

sample population 
Primary women 40 (32%) 153,687 (37%) 
Secondary women 26 (20%) 93,111 (22%) 


Primary men 19 (15%) 46,234 (12%) 
Secondary men 41 (33%) 121,263 (29%) 
Total 126 (100%) 414,295 (100%) 


72 P = 0.1648 (not significant). 

(2 calculated on actual figures—percentages included for 
easy visual comparison.) 

* Source: Department of Education and Science (1977) 
Statistics of Education 1975, Vol. 4: Teachers (London, 
H.M.S.O.) 


AHS Test of high-grade intelligence; Oliver and Butcher’s Survey of Opinions about 
Education; Cattell’s 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire; two creativity tests adapted 
from Getzells & Jackson (1962); seven objective personality tests (Judgements; Esti- 
mate of Time; Survey of Experience and Skills, Annoyances, Innovations); Self- 
ratings of Anxiety and Stability; four biographical variables (number of GCE ‘O’ and 
<A’ level subjects passed respectively, social class of father’s occupation and family 
size) and four final examination variables. 

The criterion variables numbered 39 and consisted of the following: two ratings of 
satisfaction and two of dissatisfaction with the teacher’s current post in 1967; eight 
head teachers’ ratings of the teachers on various aspects of their teaching technique 
(e.g. planning and organisation, class management and control); four biographical 
variables concerned with length of service, number of teaching posts, etc.; two ratings 
of satisfaction and one of dissatisfaction with the teacher’s current post in 1972; eight 
head teacher ratings of the teacher in 1972 on the same aspects of teaching technique 
as in 1967; two ratings of satisfaction and one of dissatisfaction with the teacher’s 
current post in 1977; eight head teacher ratings of the teacher in 1977 on the same 
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aspects of teaching technique as in 1967 and 1972; and finally average size of class 
taught in the teacher’s current post. Some variables could double both as predictor 
and criterion variables. For example, head teacher ratings of 1967 and 1972 were 
initially criterion variables but can now figure, with the passage of time, as predictor 
variables for the 1977 head teacher ratings. The principal statistical methods used were 
factor analysis and analysis of variance. 


Results 


(a) Factor analysis The method employed was the classic varimax procedure to attain 
the customary ‘simple structure’ of the Thurstone model. Eleven factors were isolated 
by this technique accounting for 53% of the variance’ The designations of the chief 
factors isolated appear in Table III along with those of 1972 and 1967 for comparative 


purposes. 


Taste III. Varimax rotations—designations of factors 1967, 1972 and 1977 (in descending order of 
percentage variance) 


1967 1972 1977 
ee Ee 
1 Teaching ability (1967) 1 Teaching ability (1972) 1 Teaching ability (1977) 
2 Anxiety 2 Anxiety 2 Teaching ability (1972) 
3 College success 3 Teaching ability (1967) 3 Teaching ability (1967) 

4 Extraversion 4 Cultural/verbal ability 4 Anxiety 
5 Intensity of dissatisfaction 
with teaching (1967) 5 Extraversion 5 Cultural/verbal ability 
6 Residence in ‘growth’ area 6 Dissatisfaction (1967/72) 6 Extraversion 
7 Pupil membership of larger- 7 Number of teaching posts 7 Length of service 
sized schools held since 1965 
8 Sociability 8 College success 8 Satisfaction (1977) 
9 Cultural/verbal ability 9 Sensitivity/satisfaction- 
dissatisfaction feelings 
(1977) 
10 Educational attitudes 10 Average size of class 
taught (1977) 
11 Radicalism 11 Educational attitudes 


12 Self-sufficiency 


or 


(b) Analysis of variance Each predictor variable (73 in all) was split into ‘Low’ ‘Medium 
and ‘High’ groups on the basis of the statistical distribution of scores as in Fig. 1 
below: 

The principal criterion variable—Rating of Teaching Ability 1977—was similarly 
split. Each predictor variable was then sorted into distributions in terms of Teaching 
Ability in the following manner: 


Predictor variable 


Criterion variable Low Medium High 
Rating of | Low z 
teaching Medium 


ability 1977 High . 
Significant F ratios are reported in Table IV. 
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Fic. 1. Standard deviations above (+) and below (—) the mean (0). 


Medium 
<Low score OO ——— High score group ————> 
U 


172 | 172 
SD | SD 


}--------------- 


L 
a A =2 =I 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 


Tape IV. Low, medium and high predictor variables (N = 73) versus low, medium and high 
ratings of teaching ability 1977. Significant F ratios 


Variables F ratio 
1 Unconyentionality (Cattell 16PF) 14-91* 
2 Grade in College practical teaching (1965) 13-42* 
3 Overall average in College examinations (1965) 18-03* 
4,5,6 Head teacher’s 1967 ratings on overall teaching ability al: From 9-80 
Relationships with children and with parents—three in all to 12:47 
7,8,9,10 Head teacher’s 1972 ratings on overall teaching ability 
11,12,13 Planning and organisation, relationships with children From 14-44* 
and with staff, suitability of material and method, evidence to 23-64} 
of pupils’ learning, class management and control—sevenin 
all 
14 Estimate of professional satisfaction (1977) 13°72* 


* at 0-01 level; t at 0-001 level; other 5% levels. 
When comparing the distributions purely on ratings of overall teaching ability the 
graphical picture emerged as in Fig. 2. 


(c) Goodness of fit. The median value of all 73 predictor variables was calculated for 
each of the nine cells of the 3 x3 distribution. The median values were as follows: 


Predictor variable 


Criterion variable Low Medium High 
Rating of | Low 14 15 15 
teaching Medium 18 22 19 
ability 1977 High 7 7 9 


The deviation of each of the nine cells of every predictor variable (whether + or —) 
from its median value was squared, added together and the square root taken. The 
resultant figure gave an index as to how well each of the 73 predictor variables’ 
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Fic. 2. Distribution of teachers by category in 1965, 1967, 1972 and 1977. 


Jii 


T 
TT 


TT 


Number of teachers 


Medium High 
Category of teachers 


distributions ‘fitted’ the median pattern. Low figures, indicating little deviation, were 
designated ‘close fitting’; high figures, indicating wide deviation, ‘ill fitting’. The range 
of these figures was from 7:07 to 25-71 with a mean of 13-76 and a standard deviation 
of 7:75. Table V contains a list of ‘close fitting’ and ‘ill fitting’ distributions of variables 
(which were assigned on the basis of one standard deviation below and one standard 
deviation above the mean respectively). 


TABLE V. Goodness of fit—‘close fitting’ and ‘ill fitting’ distributions of variables 


‘Close fitting’ ‘Til fitting’ 
1 AHS Intelligence test score 1 Suspiciousness (Cattell 16PF) 
2 Tender-minded educational attitudes 2 Social class of father’s occupation 
3 Stability (Cattell 16 3 Estimate of professional satisfaction 
4 Unreservedness Personality Factor (1967) 
5 Self-discipline Test) (16 PF) Head teacher ratings (1972) on: 
6 Addition ) 4 Overall teaching ability 
7 Goodness of work ‘Objective’ 5 Planning and organisation 
8 Estimate of time [rem tests 6,7,8 Relationships with children, with 
9 Survey of experiences staff and with parents. 
10 Evidence of pupils’ learning (1967) 9 Suitability of material and method 
11 Average size of class taught (1972) 10 Evidence of pupils’ learning 
12 Number of reasons for dissatisfaction (1977) 11 Class management and control 


While the results confirm the trend of my earlier investigations in 1967 and 1972 
there are several variations. Teaching ability and satisfaction continue to bear a close 
relationship with one another (Tables III and IV) and general cognitive ability and 
‘unconventional’ personality qualities are characteristics of ‘successful’ teaching. Not 
surprisingly, ‘teaching skills beget teaching skills’ and so in Table ITI a clear progression 
on the part of teachers from 1967 to 1977 is revealed, while in Table IV the growth in 
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the number of significant aspects from three in 1967 to seven in 1972 is clearly indica- 
tive of the teachers’ improvement. 

However, Fig. 2 induces a note of caution. It is clear that with the passage of time 
teachers’ ability reveals interesting fluctuations in terms of the numbers in each cate- 
gory. The ‘low group’ remained fairly constant between 1965 and 1977 (ranging from 
36 to 44); the ‘high group” experienced a growth in numbers in mid-term but fell 
away dramatically between 1972 and 1977; the ‘medium group’ decreased in mid-term 
but dramatically increased at the end of the period (1977). It seems then that in 1977 
most, if not all, of the decrease in the ‘high group’ (68—23 = 45) came about by their 
being reassessed by their head teachers in the ‘medium group’. Some of the ‘medium 
group’ have inevitably slipped to the ‘low group’ and it is quite possible that a few 
of the ‘high group’ could have gone to the ‘low group’ direct. It presents a sobering 
picture and one to which I shall return later. 

The methodology I devised in calculating ‘goodness of fit’ was aimed at identifying 
predictor variables that stood out as either of little value in indicating deviation (‘close 
fitting’), or of high value in indicating deviation (‘ill fitting’). Those that proved poor 
indicators and of little value, as Table V indicates, include the AHS intelligence test 
score, certain attitudinal and personality variables, dissatisfaction and two classroom 
variables. In other words as far as these measures went the sample were ‘much of a 
muchness’ and they failed to distinguish between different levels of related teaching 
ability. High values, and therefore good indicators, included, not surprisingly, head 
teachers’ ratings on all aspects of teaching ability, estimate of satisfaction, social 
class of father’s occupation and suspiciousness. Suspiciousness has some affinities 
with the unconventional aspects of personality measurement as revealed in Table III. 
It perhaps indicates that divergence from the norms of the popular image of teachers 
(as mirrored in the ‘close fit’ of Table V)—stable, self-disciplined, outgoing—is a 
likely accompaniment of higher rated teaching ability. I shall return to these issues in 
the Discussion section that follows. 

Finally, the predictive validity of college assessments of teaching ability, as rep- 
resented by the coefficient of correlation show that in 1967, when the grade in practical 
teaching at the end of the college course was correlated with the current head teacher’s 
rating of overall teaching ability, the correlation was 0:40, in 1972 0:29, and in 1977 
0-22. As further evidence of the ‘teaching begetting teaching’ syndrome the correlation 
coefficients between the 1977 head teacher’s rating of overall teaching ability and the 
following time sequence of events is illustrative: 1965 with grade in practical teaching 
0:22, 1967 with head teacher’s rating of overall teaching ability 0-36, 1972 with head 
teacher’s rating of overall teaching ability 0-53. (These correlation coefficients are 
not reported here in tabular form.) 


Discussion 

Current discussion on the place of the teacher in society often emphasises his role as 
itself changing and that he himself needs to be an apostle of change, or, in the current 
jargon ‘a change agent’. Such presuppositions of the experts, made in good faith, 
would appear to be somewhat hopeful if the results of this study are any indication 
as to what the actions and dispositions of practising teachers really are. Porter (1977) 
speaks of the need for ensuring that we select people for teaching who have ‘a 
balanced personality’ since “the changed role of the teacher does make heavier 
demands upon personal qualities” (p. 132). While this is a very desirable goal it does 
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seem that the longer teachers serve in the job the less important do personality 
characteristics become in determining teaching outcomes. As Table III shows, the 
more noticeable factors in 1977 are concerned with particular aspects of the teacher’s 
job rather than with the personality factors that figured in 1967. It would seem, then, 
that teaching of itself exercises a socialising process on its practitioners, leading to a 
concentration on the job itself with personality variables only exercising a minor, 
although not negligible, influence. 

In considering the results of this study it is of course important to recognise the 
general point that statistical techniques, on which such results are based, are all too 
often in this and other studies what I would term ‘of the silhouette variety’. That is to 
say that if the variables were arranged in histogram form according to their signi- 
ficance, put on a slide and projected on to a screen the ‘peaks’ would show up clearly 
against the background of the other variables. But the accurate perception of the 
‘peaks’ might be because the projected light is very strong (i.e. in the real life situation 
the measuring instruments are capable of clearly distinguishing the amount of power 
of the variables, or the calibration of such instruments is finely scaled). Perhaps 
using a less strong light (i.e. poorer measuring instruments with indifferent calibration) 
there would be few if any distinguishable ‘peaks’, only an indistinguishable mass. 
The important point to note in considering this analogy is that the variables, of them- 
selves, have neither ‘significance’ or ‘non-significance’ unless considered alongside 
other variables. A good deal of ‘significance’ is of this kind, even if technically correct 
within the methodological conventions, but the fact is often ignored even if researchers 
are aware of it at all. 

Table V represents the results of an experimental technique (see p. 111) that 
I devised to highlight (or ‘silhouette’) individual variables that stood out from the 
majority. The ‘ill fitting’ variables, revealing only one personality characteristic are 
very similar to those of Table IV (obtained by conventional statistical techniques) 
but the ‘close fitting’ variables show clearly that the majority of personality variables 
are common to the whole sample, i.e. are in the background and are not silhouetted, 
and bear no direct relationship to 1977 ratings of teaching ability. 

It is interesting to consider the two personality variables that do appear related to 
current teaching ability, namely suspiciousness and unconventionality. To take 
suspiciousness first. Lortie (1975, p. 141) speaks of the ‘psychic earnings’ teachers 
allocate to themselves. He goes on “‘since teachers equate achievement and psychic 
earnings the favourable judgements they make (of pupils) are also allocations of 
psychic rewards to themselves”. This theory is well illustrated here in the experimental 
results of the favourable judgements of the head teacher’s ratings of relationships 
with children and evidence of pupils’ learning—perhaps indicating that the highly 
rated teacher on these aspects allocates psychic earnings to himself generously. In 
describing the suspiciousness personality trait, the 16PF Handbook of the test notes 
that the suspicious person reveals an identification with his background, describing 
it as lively and intellectual. These teachers showed a similar identification with their 
roles in the classroom as evidenced by their personal written comments (not reported 
here) and by their high degree of personal satisfaction. 

Unconventionality also is not unrelated to the pattern I have described. Such indi- 
viduals are generally rated highly on self-absorption and ‘doing their own thing’. 
Lortie (1975) also notes the likely vested interest of teachers in what he calls ‘cellular 
arrangements’ which refers to the virtual monopoly a teacher has in running a class 
in his own way, often concentrating on his proficient skills and interests at the expense 
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of his indifferent ones, for example in concentrating on teaching number rather than 
on teaching reading. Lortie continues, “‘Given the linkage between cellular isolation 
and opportunities to optimize psychic rewards, it is not surprising that many teachers 
resist alternative instructional arrangements” (p. 141). This has an impact on, and 
perhaps grave implications for, innovation and in-service training—a point to which 
I shall return. 

Certainly, as Table IV indicates, some academic/professional residue appears to 
‘carry over’ from the training institutions twelve years later under the generic heading 
Overall average in college examinations (1965). The coefficient of correlation between 
grade in educational theory (1965) and head teacher’s rating of teaching ability 
(although not reported here in tabular detail) was as follows: in 1967 0-16, in 1972 
0-29 and in 1977 0-22—the latter two coefficients being statistically significant. Given 
the nature of the statistical technique employed and emphasising that association 
between variables does not imply that one causes the other, the relationship is an 
interesting one. Here again, however, the figures tell us little, other than that highly 
rated teachers were more likely to have done somewhat better in an examination in 
educational theory. Some of this behaviour, i.e. gaining higher marks in a subject 
area not noted for its objectivity, could of course be of the kind that Hargreaves (1972) 
talks about in regard to schools. For his ‘pleasing teacher’ substitute ‘pleasing tutor’. 
If Roe’s sample of teacher’s opinions about education courses is not unrepresentative, 
then it may indeed be the case that grades do not represent either interest or commit- 
ment. As one teacher says of such courses, “Their superficiality irritates and frustrates 
—and most irritating of all is the way lecturers pose question after question, problem 
after problem, and give no answers. We do not need telling over and over again” 
(Roe, 1971, p. 14). But perhaps a recent comment of Dearden (1979) provides a more 
rational and relevant explanation of the teachers in this study, especially in terms of the 
personality variables already discussed, “The application of educational theory is 
mediated by the teacher’s personality... since his temperament, values and abilities 
(my italics) may importantly condition the application of a particular piece of theory” 
(p. 12). Exactly. I think that in practice the personality correlates discussed here indi- 
cate that these teachers are likely to have no deep concern with educational theory 
either as Roe reports it (low level moaning) or Dearden conceives it (high level argu- 
ment). 

Both Porter (1977) and Crocker (1974) look forward as to how teachers will teach 
and the sort of people and situations they are likely to encounter in their years of 
service ahead, the former theoretically, the latter experimentally. Both are in some 
senses at the stage I was at in 1965 and their positions reinforce the importance of 
studies like this, a point I forcefully advocated in my introductory section. Crocker’s 
study shows, however, how wrong particular suppositions can be in the absence of 
follow-up studies. (I am not criticising his actual study which is a sound piece of work.) 
He makes the point that the test of flexibility he devised, which was the best of his 
predictors of college teaching, is likely to be of use as a predictor later on in the careers 
of the teachers in his sample. Since it predicts college grades, and these grades “bear 
a significant relationship to the marks awarded to the same people a few years later in 
the classroom” (p. 172) then by implication the test will predict later performance too. 
This is a perfectly reasonable assumption. But Crocker is dead unfortunately as a 
piece of research. In 1965 I included two tests of creativity quite similar to parts of 
Crocker’s test. The coefficient of correlation in 1965 (not reported here in tabular form) 
between the tests and college teaching grade were 0-14 and 0-10; with head teacher’s 
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ratings of overall teaching ability in 1967 0-05 and —0-01; in 1972 —0-04 and —0-07, 
and in 1977 —0-05 and 0-01 respectively. Ail these relationships are in fact negligible. 
Now this is not to crow about the likely statistical significance that Crocker would 
have obtained if he had followed through his sample on the basis of these results, only 
to emphasise that until we actually investigate the effects of particular measures over 
the long term then we shall deserve to remain in our long night of ignorance. Theoreti- 
cal supposition, however learned, is no substitute for empirical action in this particular 
matter. 

Such a point comfortably leads me on to the role of theory and innovation generally 
in the professional development (or lack of it) of these teachers. 

The fall in the number of teachers in the ‘high group’, as illustrated in Fig. 2, from 
68 to 23 is perhaps indicative that after a certain period of time teaching performance, 
in terms of head teacher’s ratings, falls off. It is a matter of conjecture as to whether 
this decrease in performance is in any way related to these teachers’ commitment or 
lack of commitment to educational theory. Certainly the cri de coeur of the innovators 
that ‘teachers’ commitment to educational innovation will keep them in the forefront 
as practitioners’ receives little support here. It could of course arise because if they 
were in fact in the forefront and their raters (the headteachers) were not, then the 
disparity in views is likely to result in lower level ratings. However, evidence elsewhere 
would indicate that this is no isolated occurrence. I have already referred to Berman 
& McLaughlin’s (1978) study in the United States in which 1343 staff were investigated 
after periods of three to five years’ involvement in nationally funded innovation: 
The authors found that 


the numbers of years of teaching had negative effects: The longer a teacher 
had taught, the less likely was the project to achieve its goals or to improve 
student performance. Furthermore, teachers with many years on the job 
were less likely to change their own practices or to continue using project 
methods after the end of federal funding. (p. 32) 


Echoing Lortie’s concept of ‘cellular isolation’ they note that ‘teachers are simply 
unwilling to vacate (what they see as) their responsibility in adjusting to supplementary 
materials’. They ask 


Is it possible to instill a new willingness to change in veteran teachers? . . . If 
teacher characteristics can be modified, then projects could be staffed with 
the usual mix of personnel, and appropriate staff development strategies 
could be employed to compensate for staff shortcomings. (p. 32) 


In other words they are painting a vastly different picture from the musings of 
some curriculum theorists who assume that teachers are ready, willing and able to 
foster change, nay are eager for it and for more of it! The general resistance of many 
teachers to change, as reported by Landsheere (1974) provides a healthy, if depressing, 
corrective to such wild imaginings. He notes the ‘feeling of alienation among teachers’ 
in regard to this topic. “They have the increasing impression that they are strangers 
in the technological civilisation by which they are surrounded” (p, 355). Perhaps his 
further remarks tie in to the aspect of suspiciousness that the teachers in this study 
revealed, “They (the teachers) also know, by experience that there is no lack of innova- 
tors who are more concerned to further their own careers than to labour patiently in 
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the vineyard” (p. 359). Certainly this kind of mistrust was evident in the written 
comments of these teachers as distinct from any test measurements. 

In summary, then, this study has revealed aspects of both stability and change over 
the twelve-year period involved. Inevitably the conclusions must be regarded with 
caution since the sample is relatively small, although it is not unrepresentative. If on 
the other hand it were large it is likely that much more superficial data would be all 
that was available, as I have said elsewhere (Cortis, 1973). Overall the findings are 
consistent with both current theories and within themselves, and provide interesting 
(are rare) insights on teacher behaviour over a long period. Hopefully the findings 
will draw attention to the survival aspects of teaching and provide a cold dose of 
realism for the more woolly minded who believe that teacher development is solely 
a matter of the proliferation of courses and good intentions. The rhetoric must not 
disguise the reality. A French theologian once said that many of the clergy are not 
learned nor have they any desire to be. If teachers are ‘priests of the mind’, as current 
writers have labelled them, then I suspect that something similar might apply to them. 
These circumstances do not suggest to me that we should desist from encouraging 
staff development in every way possible but it does mean that we should be at pains 
to identify real needs as distinct from spurious ones and suggest appropriate ways of 
catering for them. Similarly we should not be too disappointed to discover that those 
in need (as we perceive them) do not take advantage of our offerings (as they perceive 
them). Any information that assists this matching process of need and response will 
be of use, and I hope that this study will at least have sensitised our thinking on such 


issues. 
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An Overview of Language Attitude Studies 
with Special Reference to Teachers’ Language 
Attitudes 


R. D. WEBBER, Kuwait University 


ABSTRACT The literature on language attitude studies is extensive and this paper 
attempts an overview by considering the history of such studies and their theoretical 
basis. Studies of students’ language attitudes are examined before a more extensive 
review of teachers’ language attitudes is undertaken. Teachers’ attitudes to West Indian 
students’ and Black American students’ language are given particular attention. 


The study of language attitudes now enjoys an extensive literature and whether or not 
it is directly concerned with teacher’s language attitudes is of great significance to all 
teachers. In the same way that a study of psychology can reveal to an individual areas 
of his psyche of which he was previously unaware, so an acquaintance with language 
attitude studies can reveal to a teacher his own language attitudes and help him to 
distinguish between unfounded prejudice and justifiable opinion. The vast majority 
of language attitude literature has been produced since 1960. The literature to 1970 
has been classified by Agheyisi & Fishman (1970), and to 1975 by Williams et al. 
(1976). However, Agheyisi & Fishman (1970), which contains a detailed classification 
scheme and an exhaustive bibliography, has been outdated by subsequent publications. 
Furthermore, although the classification scheme presented in Williams et al. (1976, 
pp. 11-22) is designed to be accurate from the point of view of linguistic theory, it 
does not (neither is it intended) to indicate the full variety of subjects covered by 
language attitude studies. The classification presented below is intended to display 
this variety even at the risk of categories not being totally discrete. 


1 Acceptability Studies 


It has not previously been suggested in the literature that acceptability studies as 
typified by the work of Quirk and his associates (Kempson & Quirk, 1970 and Quirk 
& Svartvik, 1966), should be regarded as part of the study of language attitudes. 
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I believe, however, that they should be so considered. Such work is concerned with 
investigating the attitudes of British ‘educated’ speakers of English (most usually 
Britons possessing a degree and working at the University of London) to areas of 
divided usage. The methodology of this work is to assume a relatively uniform subject 
population—‘educated’ British speakers—and then to investigate this population in 
depth. In this way, the attitudes of ‘educated’ British speakers to a large array of 
linguistic items can be discovered. The discovery of what ‘educated’ British speakers 
find acceptable, is obviously extremely useful in deciding what linguistic forms it is 
advisable to teach or not to teach to learners of English as a foreign language. The 
work of Mittins et al. (1970) is similar to the studies by Quirk and his associates, 
in that an ‘educated’ subject population (which included several professions apart 
from the academic) were asked to judge the acceptability of 50 fairly famous areas of 
disputed usage in the four contexts of formal and informal written, and formal and 
informal spoken language. 


2 Theoretical Studies of Language Attitudes 


It may well be that experimental work may produce interesting theories about language 
attitudes, as for instance the work of Williams and his associates has produced theories 
of sterotyping (see Section 10). However, some studies are centrally concerned with 
discussing or investigating the theory of language attitudes itself. An instance of this 
is Williams et al.’s work on ‘the latitude of linguistic attitudes’ (Williams et al., 1976, 
chapter 5 and Williams, 1974, pp. 26-31). Following research in the field of general 
attitude study by Sherif & Nebergall (1965), Williams et al. were interested to discover 
if subjects would be willing to assess a linguistic attitude object according to the breadth 
of their response rather than according to a single point on a judgmental continuum. 
To investigate this, a population of students was asked to evaluate videotape samples 
of lower and middle class status children from ‘Anglo’, Black and Mexican-American 
ethnic groups, according to what degree, for instance, the child appeared ‘unsure’ or 
‘confident’. Such contrasting adjectives were placed at either end of a seven-point 
scale. The points on the scale were said to indicate: (1) very X, (2) quite X, (3) slightly 
X, (4) don’t know, (5) slightly -X, (6) quite -X and (7) very -X. Subjects were asked to 
complete the scales: (1) by first placing a plus sign on all positions which they believed 
they might possibly use to describe the child, (2) then circling the plus sign which they 
believed described the child best, and (3) finally, by marking with a minus sign all 
scale positions which they would definitely not use to describe the child. Subjects were 
also told that they might leave blank any scale positions for which they were unsure of 
their responses (‘non-commitment’) (Williams et al., 1976, pp. 85-86). It was found 
that subjects were able to respond effectively to these scales, and, with the aid of a 
computer program, graphic displays were produced which indicated: (1) the mean 
position of the best estimate for the whole subject population, (2) around this the 
average amount of space indicative of the latitude of acceptance, (3) around this the 
latitude of non-commitment and (4) around this, the area of rejection. 

Other theoretical work on language attitudes includes Agheyisi & Fishman (1970) 
referred to above. Although this study is basically concerned with describing methodo- 
logical approaches to language attitudes and classifying studies, it begins with an 
attempt to link the work being pursued on attitude in psychology and sociology to 
language attitude studies. Similarly, Smith (1973) has attempted to integrate language 
attitude studies with work being pursued in cultural anthropology. Cooper & Fishman 
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(1974), in the first half of their paper, also point out sociolinguists’ apparent lack of 
knowledge of psychologists’ work in the field of attitudes and psychologists’ ignorance 
of advances being made by sociolinguists in techniques for measuring attitude. Cooper 
& Fishman also survey the nature of attitude, the determinants of attitude, the effects 
of attitude, and the measurement of attitude, identifying eighteen questions of rele- 
vance to languageattitude studies, examples being, ‘(8) What are the bases of language- 
attitude responses ?’, ‘(9) What are the circumstances under which a language comes 
to be negatively evaluated by its speakers?’ and ‘(10) What has the greater effect on 
liking, demographic or ideological similarity 2’ (Cooper & Fishman, 1974, p. 8). 


3 The History of Language Attitudes 


The recent history of Teachers’ Language Attitudes is dealt with in Section 9 of this 
article. However, although not of great relevance to teachers, it is perhaps worth 
noting that language attitudes have a history as old as language itself. An early instance 
is the pejoration of the Greek word ‘8xo8x90;’ from its original meaning of ‘one 
who speaks a foreign language’ to its modern English derivative ‘barbarous’ meaning 
‘savage’ or cruelly harsh’. Writers from early times (the northern accent of the two 
students in Chaucer’s ‘The Miller’s Tale’ is an example), have used dialect features to 
elicit certain reader attitudes to their protagonists. More relevant to the present article, 
is H. & R. Kahane (1977), who trace the fairly recent history of Americans’ attitudes 
to their own language from the early nineteenth century belief that the only possible 
standard was British English, through a period of cultural decolonisation and lin- 
guistic democratisation, to a degree of linguistic self-confidence which allows H. & R. 
Kahane to entitle the last section of their article ‘Today’s World Language’. A work 
concerned with the very recent history of language attitude is Sledd & Ebbitt (1962). 
This work describes, through contemporary writings, the reception given to the 
publication of Webster’s Third New International Dictionary (1961). It represents a 
fascinating sourcebook of popular language attitudes toward descriptive lexicography. 


4 Studies of Language Attitudes and Employment 


Hopper and associates have investigated the role which the language attitudes of 
employers plays in employment interviewing (Hopper & Williams, 1973; Hopper et al., 
1972; Hopper, 1977). In these studies, professional employment interviewers were 
asked to rate Black, Mexican-American, White Southern, and Standard American 
speakers’ recorded speech, answering such questions as ‘How do you go about 
solving a problem at work ?. The rating scale was composed of oppositions such as: 


‘THE SPEAKER SOUNDS: 


: k 3 $ : uneducated’, the adjectives 
ected from employment interviewers’ previous discussion of the 
ddition to the interviewers rating the speech samples, they were 
int scale, the probability that they would hire the person 
being interviewed for each of seven job categories—executive, public relations, fore- 
man, skilled technician, sales, clerical and manual labour. Noteworthy results included 
the fact that judgements of ethnicity of speech did not appear to militate against 
employment, although standard speakers were favoured in the sphere of white collar 
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jobs, while speech seemed to be of little importance in hiring manual labour. The most 
important adjectives in predicting employability from speech samples appeared to be: 
(1) ‘intelligent-competent’, (2) ‘self-assured’ and (3) ‘agreeable’. These results are of 
particular interest in that they contrast with the findings of Shuy (1970) and Findley 
(1971). In Shuy’s study, employers ranked speech samples collected from all social 
strata of the Black community. It was found that employers consistently ranked 
professional Blacks in the same ‘lower’ categories, along with salesmen, policemen, 
and mechanics. Findley (1971) found that employers’ decisions on the employability 
of whites was influenced by the frequency and type of non-standard grammatical 
features in their speech samples. 


5 Studies of Attitudes to Languages 


The most prominent name in this field is Wallace E. Lambert. A complete biblio- 
graphy of his extensive work from 1952 to 1971 (which is mostly concerned with 
attitudes to French and English in Canada), can be found in Dil (1972, pp. 355-362). 
Lambert et al. (1960) was of seminal importance in that it introduced the ‘matched 
guise’ technique into the literature. (Giles, Baker & Fielding, 1975 and Herbolich, 
1976, have developed innovations in the technique.) This technique involves judges’ 
reactions to speakers who are either bilingual or bidialectal. The speakers provide, 
unknown to the judges, recorded samples of each of their speech styles. Judges there- 
fore believe themselves to be reacting to two different speakers rather than one speaker 
of two speech styles. The great advantage of this technique is that all variables except 
linguistic ones are held constant. In Lambert et al. (1960), French Canadian and 
English Canadian subjects were presented with taped speech samples of bilingual 
speakers of English and French, reading a passage concerning philosophy in the two 
languages, a translation having been made of the passage. Subjects were asked to rate 
the speakers according to 14 traits such as ‘religiousness’, ‘height’, ‘sociability’ and 
‘intelligence’. It was found that when the speakers adopted the French Canadian guise, 
they were not only less favourably regarded by English Canadians but also by French 
Canadians. 

Several similar studies have been undertaken since 1960, including Preston (1963), 
which investigated the effect of sex differences on reactions to English Canadian and 
French Canadian speech samples & Lambert, Anisfield & Yeni-Komshian (1965), 
which investigated Arab Israeli and Jewish Israeli adolescents’ reactions to Arabic 
and Hebrew. The latter study revealed a perfect polarisation; Arabic was consistently 
rated less favourably by Jewish Israeli adolescents and Hebrew was similarly rated 
by Arab adolescents. Ainisfield & Lambert (1964) is notable for its discovery that 
language stereotyping can exist in children as young as 10 years old. 


6 Studies of Attitudes to Dialects 


Studies of attitudes to dialects probably comprise the largest body of studies of 
language attitudes. They can be classified into two categories (following Williams 
et al., 1976): (1) those which deal with extended samples of dialects, and (2) those 
which deal with specific features of dialects—especially phonetic features. 

Putnam & O’Hern (1955) is an early work in the first category which set the 
methodological trend for several subsequent studies. Three speakers from a lower- 
class Black community in Washington DC (‘lower-class’ defined by Warner’s Index 
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of Social Status) and nine other speakers of varying higher social status, were read the 
fable of ‘The Lion and the Mouse’, were asked to retell it in their own words, and 
their speech recorded. Seventy untrained judges were asked to rate the speakers’ 
social status from these speech samples. Correlation between the judges’ ratings and 
the actual social status of the speakers, as judged by Warner’s Index of Social Status, 
was 0-80. Harms (1963) confirmed the power of dialect in social class identification 
by virtually replicating Putnam & O’Hern’s study, in the mid west of the United 
States. Tucker & Lambert (1969) taped speech samples of six American-English 
dialects and asked speakers of three other dialects to rate the favourableness of these 
speech samples. Results tended to confirm the social stereotyping hypothesis suggested 
in earlier research (Lambert et al., 1960). Buck (1968) investigated, as well as ratings 
of ‘competence’ and ‘trustworthiness’, racial identification of speakers from speech 
samples. Judges were not able to distinguish Black from White speakers when the 
respective ‘standard’ dialects were used. However, when the respective ‘non-standard’ 
dialects were used, judges had no difficulty in differentiating between Black and White. 

Several of the studies in the first category adopt the ‘matched guise’ technique re- 
ferred to in Section 5. An early study which used this technique is Anisfield, Borgo & 
Lambert (1962). Speakers who were dibialectal in Standard and Jewish accented 
English provided speech samples which were rated by gentile and Jewish judges. 
When using the Jewish accented guise, speakers were less favourably regarded by 
Gentiles and variably regarded by Jews. Similar studies have been carried out in 
Britain by Strongman & Woosley (1967), as regards various regional accents; Cheyne 
(1970) as regards Scottish and English accents, and Giles (1971a), as regards South 
Welsh and Somerset accents. More recently, Cooper & Fishman (1974) investigated 
Israeli and American accented English and Hebrew, employing (gainfully) students 
who were either American immigrants to Israel, or Israelis born in Israel (Sabras). 
As regards another Semitic language, El-Dash & Tucker (1975) have investigated 
classical and colloquial Arabic. The latter study is notable for its use of spontaneous 
elicited speech for its stimulus material—a technique first introduced in Wolck 
(1973). 

The pioneering study in the second category (i.e. studies dealing with specific features 
of dialects) is Labov (1966). He used social survey style techniques in order to attempt 
a correlation of five phonological variables (one, for instance, was the degree of ‘r’ 
colouring) with social status in New York City. First, he tested his hypothesis that a 
greater degree of ‘r’ colouring would be associated with higher social status, by asking 
shop attendants at stores which he believed corresponded to three levels of social 
status, for the location of a certain department. It was either on the [f-:dfl>:], the 
[frdflr] or somewhere in between. The hypothesis was confirmed. Secondly, Labov 
elicited examples of the five phonological variables in several contexts. Analysis 
revealed that speakers varied their speech in different ways according to their social 
class. Thirdly, Labov investigated whether the population at large was sensitive to 
these variations. He accordingly requested subjects to judge what sort of occupation 
from ‘television personality’ to ‘factory worker’, speakers might have according to 
various speech samples. The conclusion of Labov (1966) was that phonological 
variables were effective indicators of social class to the population at large. Other 
studies which have adopted very similar techniques to Labov (1966) are Labov et al. 
(1968), regarding Detroit speech; Trudgill (1974), regarding speech in Norwich, 
England, and the work of the Tyneside Linguistic Survey at Newcastle University, 
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7 Studies of Student’s Language Attitudes 


Students’ attitudes to language have been considered to be of great interest because 
it has been believed that they are of importance in the efficacy with which students 
learn languages, dialects and the written forms of these. Stevenson (1977, p. 1, foot- 
note), reports that a computerised search of ERIC (Educational Resources 
Information Center) documents in February 1976, under the description ‘Attitudes 
toward Second Language Learning’ produced 348 items. A large proportion of these 
are, doubtless, concerned with the attitudes of individual populations to learning 
English as a second language. Examples of this type of work are Oller, Baca & Vigil 
(1977), regarding Mexican Americans in the south-west of America, and Stevenson 
(1977), regarding Iranian students at Isfahan University. 

The publication of Lambert (1967) has produced some theoretical discussion of the 
role of students’ language attitudes in language learning. In this work, two basic 
attitudes, the ‘integrative’ and the ‘instrumental’ were identified: the former attitude 
causes the student to wish to learn a language because he wishes to identify himself with 
the speakers of that language; and the latter causes the student to wish to learn a 
language because such knowledge will give him advantages independent of the 
speakers of that language. Lambert believed that an integrative attitude is more likely 
to lead to success. McNamara (1973) (which appears to have been written before 
Gardner & Lambert, 1972), discusses these two attitudes and comes to the conclusion, 
using the language learning of babies and conquered peoples, and the failure of 
Jakobovits (1970) to correlate measured attitude and measured attainment as evidence, 
that attitudes are fairly irrelevant to language learning. Gardner & Lambert (1972) 
considerably modified the conclusions of Lambert (1967), by discovering that in fact 
the ‘instrumental’ motive for learning a language was more effective than the ‘integra- 
tive’ and that, although attitudes are of importance in language learning, aptitude in 
general and language aptitude in particular are of greater importance. Fishman (1977, 
pp. 159-160), using experimental data, came to the same conclusion. 

He discovered, however, that non-language related attitudes may have a correlation 
with success in language learning. For instance, he discovered that positive ‘modernisa- 
tion’ attitudes correlated positively with language learning success and positive attitudes 
to the national language correlated negatively with learning another language. 

Edwards (1978) discovered that both British and West Indian school-children regard 
a West Indian accent as less favourable than a middle or working class British accent. 
This may at first not appear relevant to language learning. However, the consistent 
downgrading of West Indian English may well cause West Indian school-children to 
be alienated from their British peers and prevent them from learning how to modify 
their accents to a more British form if they feel the social setting demands it. 


8 General Comment on Teachers? Language Attitudes 


It would be extremely interesting to discover what effect research and theoretical 
literature in pedagogical linguistics had had on teachers’ language attitudes. McDavid 
et al. (1965) obtained intimations of what teachers’ language attitudes might be by 
means of reviewing the attitudes expressed in journal articles. However, they are only 
intimations and it is on several occasions pointed out—for instance by Lightner in 
McDavid et al. (1965, pp. 28-29)—that the attitudes of the National Council of 
Teachers of English as expressed at conventions and in articles, bears no necessary 
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correspondence to the population of teachers at large.) For instance, the theories of 
Bernstein (see especially Bernstein, 1971), the way they have been taught in teacher 
training colleges, the counter-arguments to them put forward by Rosen (1974), 
the Bullock Report on English teaching in the United Kingdom, and the discussion 
that followed it (see, e.g. Rosen, 1975), may, or may not, have affected teachers’ 
attitudes to language. However, as no research has been completed on the effect of 
pedagogical linguistics on teachers’ language attitudes, discussion of such a possibility 
would be dangerously speculative and is perhaps best avoided. Nevertheless, I think 
it is possible to state with safety that the vast majority of the literature emanates a 
reverence for children’s language, which I feel certain must inculcate, in all but the 
most insensitive teachers, a respect for children’s language and a realisation that a 
teacher who does not have this respect will make his pupils ashamed of their own 
language; and, as Halliday states, “A speaker who is made ashamed of his own 
language habits suffers a basic injury as a human being; to make anyone, especially 
a child, feel so ashamed is as indefensible as to make him feel ashamed of the colour 
of his skin” (Halliday, 1968, p. 165). 


9 Historical Studies of Teachers’ Language Attitudes 


The most extended study in this category was referred to in the previous section, that 
is McDavid et al. (1965). This work traces the history of the language attitudes of the 
NCTE to language, by way of its publications from 1911 to 1963. The period 1911 to 
1929, described by Betty Gawthrop, begins with the NCTE in solid agreement about 
the accuracy of the Latinate English grammars available and of the usefulness of 
memorising and drilling their contents. A ‘Better Speech Week’ was organised, dia- 
lectal forms being stigmatised. In the English Journal, an organ of the NCTE, H.G. 
Paul wrote in April 1920—“The path of linguistic righteousness is as steep and difficult 
as such straight and narrow paths are wont to be.” At the end of the period, in 1929, 
however, a step was taken in the right direction in that a NCTE committee recom- 
mended the training of teachers in language study including ‘Modern English from a 
scientific linguistic point of view based upon living speech in vocabulary and dialects’, 
As regards the period 1930 to 1945, C. Michael Lightner remarks, “The general 


attitude exemplified in the period [..... ] is striking” (McDavid et al., 1965, p. 18) 
“Colloquialism is defended as‘... .. vigorous, effective, worthy of respectful handling 
by wise teachers.’ [Sewell, 1930] [..... ] English teachers are advised against being 


extreme purists and against overemphasising trivialities. Liberality is urged in teaching 
usage with the warning: “What we are saying is wrong may rapidly be becoming right.” 
(Barrett, 1930). But, although it is obvious from the above that a profound change 
had occurred in the NCTE, other articles demonstrate that such attitudes were not 
permeating through to the majority of the profession. Indeed Doris C. Meyers com- 
ments in her description of the period 1945-1954 on “the disparity between advanced 
grammatical theory and actual practices in the teaching of English. This humanly 
inevitable ‘gap’ remained fixed and continued to be deplored throughout the post- 
war decade 1945-1954’ (McDavid et al., 1965, p. 31). Furthermore, during this 
period, articles appeared expressing fear that the linguistic descriptivism being 
advocated to teachers was a ‘carte blanche to substandard forms’. Indeed, although 
during the period 1955 to 1963, the voice of descriptivism continues to be heard, 
around 1957, according to Geraldine Russell, some in the NCTE began to believe 
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that where grammar had been dropped, writing ability had not improved (McDavid 
et al., 1965, p. 51). In 1961, the picture according to Russell is as follows: 


The majority of contributors to the “English Journal” and “College 
English” agree with the committee that current usage should always be the 
ultimate judge. The old rigid grammar is never mentioned, but a very clear 
group are reluctant to totally renounce tradition. On the other hand, the 
idea that no grammar at all should be taught, has begun to fade. Teachers 
definitely feel that some new kind of grammar instruction is necessary; 
the question is what kind?” (McDavid et al., 1965, p. 57) 


Russell looks, at the end of McDavid et al.’s study, to the work of Chomsky for the 
answer. (I do not believe that anyone seeks an answer there today.) 

A work which goes beyond 1963 in tracing teachers’ language attitudes in America 
is Moses, Daniels & Gundlach (1976). This article is concerned with the implementation 
of ‘bidialectism’ by which is meant essentially the recognition that a speaker of a 
non-standard dialect (typically a Black dialect) should have his native dialect respected, 
but be encouraged to learn the standard dialect as well. The adoption of this concept 
has not been easy. For instance, the theories of Bernstein (see especially Bernstein, 
1971) were used in the early 1960s to reinforce traditional prejudices; Jewett, Mersand 
& Gunderion (1964, p. 58) wrote in a review of recent research; “‘Bernstein’s analysis 
of lower class speech in England leads him to conclude that such speech is not merely 
different but deficient.” Such ideas lead to the feeling that the native dialect would be 
better eradicated. The counter-argument was put by, among others, McDavid et al. 
(1965), and Labor (1967), who maintained that the native dialect was valid in its 
own right and deserved the respect of teachers. However, Moses et al. believe that 
this counter-argument has not yet been accepted by the teaching profession, although 
lip-service may be paid to it, and that the policy of eradication continues. 

Rosen’s paper ‘Language and Class: a Critical Look at the Theories of Basil Bern- 
stain’ (Rosen, 1974) is relevant here. Although it is basically concerned with refuting 
Bernstein’s theory of the ‘elaborated’ and ‘restricted’ codes, on page 3 it describes 
the national background to “‘the almost unanimous acceptance of these ideas” [the 
codes]. It describes how, in the United Kingdom, after the discrediting of the concept 
of Intelligence Quotients in the form of the ‘eleven-plus’ tests (Vernon, 1957), there 
was a conceptual vacuum for those who wished to find a means of scientifically 
validating elitist attitudes. This vacuum was filled by Bernstein. As Rosen puts it 
“whereas in the fifties, children had their IQs branded on their forehead, more and 
more of them had the brand changed to ‘restricted’ or ‘elaborated’ (Rosen, 1974, 
p.-3), 


10 Stereotyped Teachers’ Attitudes to Students’ Language 


The literature on stereotyped teachers’ attitudes to student language is dominated by 
the work of F. Williams and his associates. The numerous articles that they have 
written on this subject have been reviewed in Williams (1973) and Williams et al. 
(1976). Their methodology was as follows. First, they presented teachers or student 
teachers with audio or videotape samples of school-children’s language and were then 
asked to comment freely upon them. This led to the collection of a wide variety of 
epithets which teachers commonly used to describe their social and linguistic reactions 
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to children. It was then possible to develop ‘semantic differential’ scales (see Osgood, 
Suci & Tannenbaum, 1957) of the type: 


“hesitant 2 A t : i : enthusiastic 
tense $ a FE i z z relaxed 
low social ——: : t è a š high social 
status status” 


These scales could then be used to measure qualifiable teacher reactions by the teacher 
placing a tick on whichever point on the scale between each opposition he felt to be 
appropriate. It was discovered, throughout several of the studies, that by a process 
of gradual statistical pruning, it was possible to account for the majority of teacher 
reactions by the two oppositions: 


‘‘Non-Ethnic 4 :—: 3 : —: —— Ethnic 
Standard Non-Standard 


Non-Confident ——: ——: ——: ——: ——: ——?_ Confident Eager” 


Williams (1973, p. 116) speculates that the first of these may be related to the gram- 
matical features of the child’s language and the second to his fluency, regardless of 
whether his grammar is non-standard or not. 

Using these two oppositions, the possibility of speech ‘stereotypes’ was then investi- 
gated. Teachers were presented with short descriptions of pupils and then asked to 
tate each child on the two opposition scales. An example description is ‘He is a 
Mexican-American boy who comes from a family of ten. His father is a gas-station 
attendant. He lives in a lower class neighbourhood’. Teachers were also presented with 
videotape material of children speaking. The descriptions and videotapes were intended 
to represent various ethnic groups including Black, White and Mexican-American 
children of low or middle social status. 

From analysis of data thus obtained, it was concluded that ‘stereotype’ reactions 
did exist consistently throughout the experimental subject population, that these 
‘stereotypes’ were constant across time, and that they could be correlated with 
‘stereotype’ reactions to the audio-visual cues presented in the videotapes. It was 
further concluded “‘persons tend to employ stereotyped sets of attitudes as anchor 
points for their evaluation of whatever is presented to them as a sample of a person’s 
speech” (Shuy & Fasold, 1973, p. 126). 

Work which is similar to the above research has been pursued by Lambert and 
associates, and Giles, in Frender, Brown & Lambert (1970), Lambert, Seligman & 
Tucker (1971) and Giles (1971b). In Frender et al. (1970), it was found that teachers 
tended to award lower-class pupils who had more appropriate intonation, softer and 
higher pitched voices, better grades than those who did not have these linguistic 
features. It was concluded that “how a child presents himself through his speech... 
may very well influence teachers’ opinions and evaluations of him” (Dil, 1972, p. 
339). In Lambert et al. (1971), a range of stimulus materials was used in addition to 
speech samples, including compositions, drawings by the pupils, and photographs of 
the pupils, in order that the relative importance of speech samples could be evaluated. 
Jt was discovered that speech was the most potent variable but that the photographs 
of the pupils were also very important. With regard to these findings, Lambert et al. 
remark ‘‘Surely, drawings and compositions reveal more about a student’s creativity 
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and capacity for self-expression than a photograph or speech sample” (Dil, 1972 
p. 348). Giles (1971b) is unusual among studies in language attitudes in that it appears 
that a postal questionnaire was used. Questionnaires were sent to 190 teachers regard- 
ing their attitudes to the use of Standard and Bristolian (Bristol, United Kingdom) 
accents in the classroom. The questionnaires included the requirement that the teacher 
judge the social class and degree of accent localisation of his pupils. The method of 
questionnaire distribution resulted in a very low response rate of 37%. Furthermore, 
10 of the replies were unusable. Also the spread of replies from different teaching 
situations was unfortunate, being 42 from working class, 13 from mixed working and 
middle class and five from middle class teaching situations. The above methodological 
problems resulted in inconclusive results. 


11 Types of Teacher 


In addition to his work on stereotyped teachers’ attitudes Williams in association 
with Naremore, has pursued work concerned with discovering types of teacher as 
regards their attitudes to pupils’ language; Naremore (1971) reprinted in Williams 
et al. (1976, pp. 41-50), and Williams & Naremore (1974), subsequently printed in 
Williams et al. (1976, pp. 73-82). Naremore’s 1971 study used data from Williams 
(1970), subjecting it to computer interpretation using Stephenson’s Q-analysis 
(Stephenson 1953). In Williams (1970), it had been suspected that teachers reacted 
similarly to race and Naremore showed that this was indeed the most important factor 
among the following: degree of teacher training, experience, length of time spent in 
inner city schools type of training sex, religion and marital status. It was found that 
White teachers tended to be ‘detail oriented raters’ whilst Black teachers tended to 
‘apprehend the totality of a child’s performance’. Naremore attempts to explain these 
findings by suggesting that the American ‘school system’ (which includes tertiary 
education in American English) is of a ‘prescriptionist’ (read ‘prescriptive’ in British 
English?) nature and that 


White teachers, by virtue of their being essentially monolingual, have always 
found their linguistic standards applicable. The Black teachers on the 
other hand, are of necessity bicultural and bilingual, and so probably dis- 
covered long ago that the Prescriptionist rules of good Standard English 
did not apply in many situations they encountered. Hence, they are more 
likely than White teachers to have dropped these rules for use of language 


ree as viable bases for judgement of people.” (Williams et al. 1976, pp. 


Williams & Naremore (1974) conducted a similar but more detailed experiment than 
Naremore (1971) using 85 ‘Anglo’, 13 Mexican-American and 32 Black teachers 
as their subject population, They were able to identify five teacher types. An example 
of these teacher types is “Type IV: Rated middle-class Black children as less ethnic 
and non-standard and high in confidence eagerness. Tended to rate lower-class 
ra children as low on confidence-eagerness.” It was found that three of the types 
ended to be associated with ‘Anglos’, whereas the other two, including the one 


quoted, were associated with Black or Mexican-Americans, Williams & Naremore 
conclude from this study that 
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Most of the design curricula, educational programs, and entire school 
systems, reflects [sic] a general assumption that teachers, like classrooms, 
textbooks, and curriculum design, are standard components of the educa- 
tional system which if integrated into the usual administrative formula 
will result in particular types of educational results with children. The 
present results strongly suggest that this assumption is tenuous. (Williams 


et al., 1976, p. 81) 


12 Teachers’ Attitudes to West Indian Students’ Language 


The major study in this field is Edwards (1978), pursued in the United Kingdom. The 
subject population was a group of 20 student teachers. Edwards had first unsuccess- 
fully attempted to investigate practising British teachers but discovered that “even 
when the object was heavily disguised, [they] were extremely suspicious and some 
failed to co-operate at all” (Edwards, 1978, p. 53). Because of the problems en- 
countered in schools a fictitious rationale was created. Subjects were asked to take 
part in an experiment to find out how accurate people could be in predicting personal- 
ity on the basis of a small sample of speech. They were told that recordings had been 
made five years previously and that now full profiles on each child were available. 
The study investigated whether teachers differentiated between paired speech samples 
provided by: (a) two working class speakers, (b) two guises of a West Indian girl, 
i.e. working class reading and Creole accents, (c) working and middle class boys and 
(d) two West Indian girls. Teachers were asked to rate pupils on a series of semantic 
differential scales and to answer the question ‘How far do you think this child will 
get in school? CSE/‘O? levels/‘A’ levels’, and “Do you think this child would be 
interesting to have in the class? Yes/No’. It was found that 


Student teachers do not distinguish between the working class speakers or 
the two West Indian girls, but there is a significant difference in their 
evaluation of the working class and middle class boys, and, more important, 
between the two guises of the West Indian girl, both in speech and behaviour. 
There would seem to be extensive evidence of stereotyping behaviour in 
these results. The high status assigned to the middle class speaker, for 
instance, suggests that this social stereotype evokes a gross classification 
and that little attention has been paid to individual characteristics. More 
striking still is the fact that the same girl is judged less favourably when 
speaking in a West Indian accent than in a Reading working class accent. 


(Edwards, 1978, pp. 53-54) 


This poor regard for West Indian English was also detected in the experiment reported 
in Edwards (1977, pp. 9-10), which appears to have been a pilot study for the experi- 
ment reported above. If it is depressing to note British teachers’ poor regard for 
West Indian English, it is even more so to note that West Indian teachers have similar 
attitude. Winford (1976) investigated 112 trainee teachers at teacher training colleges 


in Trinidad. It was found that 


Informants generally show a great willingness to interpret what are essentially 
grammatically correct Creole structures as “corruptions” of “good English”. 
The implication of this for educationalists is that they are also quite unaware 
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of the real nature of the problem involved in the acquisition of standard 
language skills by Trinidadian children. (Winford, 1976, p. 51) 


Winford also reveals a sad picture of severe 


linguistic insecurity within the teacher- 
trainee population itself in the West Indies. 


13 Teachers’ Attitudes to Black American Students? Language 


As regards Black American speech, several of the subject populations in the works 
described above have included Black Americans. There are, however, a few studies 
dealing with teachers’ language attitudes which are exclusively concerned with Black 
American speech. An experimental study in this field is Taylor (1973). Taylor is alone 
among writers on teachers’ language attitudes in using a fairly large subject popu- 
lation (a total of 422 teachers) and investigating in depth the background of teachers 


(a total of 45 teacher variables). The teacher variables with which Taylor attempts 
to correlate teacher attitudes are classified as follows: 


(1) geographical location of teaching assignment 
(2) sex 

(3) race 

(4) field(s) of college degree(s) 

(5) number of years of teaching experience 

(6) grade assignment [i.e. age of classes taught] 
(7) racial composition of school 

(8) parents’ education, 


The attitudes with which Taylor was concerned were those relating to ‘Black and Non- 
Standard English’, specifically attitudes to, 


(1) Structure and Inherent usefulness of Non-Standard English PET in the 

(2) Consequences of using and accepting, Non-Standard English dia 
educational setting, lish 

(3) Philosophies concerning use and acceptance of Nonsieniaedl Bag 
dialects in educational and other settings, and r 

(4) Cognitive and intellectual abilities of speakers of Black English. 


He elicits attitudes by means of ‘The Language Attitude Scale’ in which ae ene 
are asked to record on a nine-point scale the strength of their agreement or i n 
agreement with such statements as ‘Black English sounds as good as Standard Eng T 
and ‘Black English is cool’, Of the 136 correlations made, unfortunately an he 
proved significant at the 0-05 level of probability. Significant correlations were o b 

type, for example, that teachers in the South Atlantic rural area had significan 4 
more negative than positive attitudes to Statements regarding the structure an 

inherent usefulness of Non-Standard English dialects. Another study which includes 
some experimental work is DeStefano (1973). The basic purpose of the study was to 
show how a greater understanding of the concept of ‘register’ and of language variation 
in general might be successful in combatting the negative attitudes towards Black 
English which she believes the majority of American teachers have .The experimental 
work involved the repetition of various sentences in ‘the Language Instruction Register 
by 180 Black children in ghetto schools. The degree of accurate repetition, culminating 
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in a 99% success rate by the Sth grade, led DeStefano to conclude that Black children 
had much more control over Standard English than was generally believed. The 
negative attitudes which DeStefano believed were abroad are fully exemplified in 
Shuy (1973) in which the work of Hughes (1967) is discussed. In Hughes (1967) 30 
Detroit teachers were randomly selected and asked to identify the language problems 
of their students who were considered disadvantaged in one way or another and thus 
stood a high probability of being Black. The teachers’ answers included the following: 


(1) “Some had a vocabulary of about a hundred and some words, I’d say; no 
more than that.” 

(2) “The biggest problem that I’ve had so far is ‘I’m gonna’.”’ and 

(3) “They do have trouble with pronounciation for they fail to use their teeth 
and tongue and their lips. This is necessary for getting the correct sound.” 


Such comments exemplify the belief expressed in Johnson (1971) (entitled ‘Teacher’s 
attitude towards the non-standard Negro dialect—let’s change it’) that the majority 
of teachers believe that their Black students are ‘non-verbal’ and use ‘sloppy’ speech 
which is full of ‘errors’. The comments also lead Shuy in Shuy (1971) to conclude that 
“randomly selected teachers lacked the linguistic sophistication to discuss or even to 
consistently identify the features of pronounciation, grammar [sic] and vocabulary 
with which they are presumably dealing in the classroom” Shuy (1971, p. 1). Shuy 
(1971) maintains that this state of affairs is not the teachers’ fault and suggests ways 
in which teacher training programmes in America should be revised. 


14 General Works of Relevance 


There are numerous general works which deal with the ‘prescriptive’ and ‘descriptive’ 
attitudes to language. A particularly clear and concise instance is Lyons (1968, pp. 
42-44). Crystal (1968, pp. 37-76) deals with ‘prescriptive’ attitudes in the wider 
context of traditionalist attitudes to language in general. Of great relevance to teachers 
is Trudgill (1976) which, through lucid and entertaining discussion of the appropriacy 
of English accents and dialects in various situations—especially the school— 
encourages teachers to be on guard against unjustifiable language attitudes. 

For those interested in the psychology and measurement of attitudes per se, Triandis 
(1971) provides an excellent introduction and contains an extensive bibliography for 
further research. 
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A Study of some Factors Associated with the 
Early Identification of Persistent Absenteeism 


M. J. EATON, Orangefield Boys’ School, Belfast 


ABSTRACT Persistent absence from school is often associated with anxiety and with 
difficulty in relating to other people. These and other factors were examined to determine 
their contribution to the identification of persistent absenteeism in the upper junior and 
lower secondary age groups. Questionnaires were administered to 190 children, including 
persistent absentees, to measure: (a) their relationship with parents, teachers and peers 
and (b) their anxiety level. Other information was obtained from teachers and pupil 
records. A multiple regression analysis was used to determine the predictive efficiency 
of the variables at both age levels. The strength of peer and teacher relationships, together 
with ability, suggested that the causes of persistent absenteeism were likely to be school 
related. The uncertainty about the causal importance of the home was underlined by 
the weakness of the home related factors. Anxiety seemed to be of value in differentiating 
between truants and other persistent absentees. 


Research has gradually recognised that studies of persistent absenteeism should 
concentrate more on the younger age groups, i.e. upper primary and lower secondary. 
A thorough understanding of the dynamics of persistent absenteeism at this age level 
is essential if teachers, school counsellors, education welfare-workers and others, are 
to adopt a preventive approach to the problem rather than rely on remedial methods 
alone. However, such an approach demands a realisation of the multi-causal nature of 
non-attendance. Consequently, studies of the problem must aim to examine not only 
the factors involved but also the interaction and relative importance of these factors. 
To what extent has research already contributed to these aims? 

Broadly speaking, for research purposes, persistent absentees have been divided 
into two main groups—truants and non-truants. There is little guidance, however, 
on how the teacher or Education Welfare Officer can distinguish in the early stages. 
The literature has tended to concentrate on factors which are already well-established 
such as parental status and scholastic achievement. Again, there has been some over- 
emphasis on specific areas such as school phobia. Studies have also concentrated more 
on the older age groups ( 14-16 years) when truancy has already become deeply 
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embedded and habitual. It is of course recognised that research must initially be 
conducted in this age group where the incidence of non-attendance is greatest. How- 
ever, significant findings in the older age group ought to provide a sound basis for 
further enquiry within the younger age group. Research at this level is fundamental 
to any programme of early identification and possible prevention of persistent 
absentecism. There has been continuing pressure from head teachers (Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, 1974) together with increasing recognition from the literature 
(Eaton & Houghton, 1974; Jacques, 1971; Tyerman, 1958) that research should 
be aimed at early identification of the persistent non-attenders, possibly before they 
teach the secondary stage. The need for early preventive measures is further empha- 
sised by Christy (1973) in her conference address to the Association of Education 
Welfare Officers. Commenting on the increase in truancy she stressed that a pre- 
ventive approach was “‘- - crucial to its reduction and vital to society”. 


The Problem 


Past research, in addition to the limitations mentioned above, has also tended to rely 
on the assessment and/or opinions of other people such as teachers, social workers 
and Educational Welfare Officers. There has been little attempt to elicit the feelings 
and attitudes of the non-attenders themselves, either in relation to home or school. 
However, previous research by the author (Eaton & Houghton, 1974) did examine 
the attitudes and opinions of persistent absentees and regular attenders in the 14 
to 16-year-old age group. The result of this study did not indicate a general lack 
of satisfaction with school but there was evidence of considerable dissatisfaction 
in the relationships which persistent absentees had with school staff when compared 
with their regular attending peers. This finding supported the opinions of other 
writers who have stressed the importance of relationships not only with teachers but 
also with parents and peers. Pringle (1974) writing on the needs of children sees the 
teacher as “... one of the most influential adults in a child’s expanding world”. 
Tyerman (1974) refers to the work of Clegg & Power as indicating the effect that the 
staff or an individual teacher may have upon rates of absence. 

As regards the home, it is generally agreed that the persistent absentee’s relation- 
ship with his parents is of particular importance. Tyerman (1968) regards this relation- 
ship as a “crucial influence” and claims that three out of four are on bad terms with 
their parents. This is in sharp contrast to those findings which show that adolescents 
generally get on well with their parents (Meisser, 1965; Musgrove, 1966; Stanton, 
1975). If we then accept that teenage persistent absentees differ from other teenagers 
in their parental relationships, it is most important to establish whether a similar 
pattern of poor parental relationships exist among the younger absentecs. 

The importance of peer group relationships is presented in the literature as perhaps 
more important than either relationships with teachers or parents. Ralphson (1973) 
elaborates on this by making the often overlooked point that if a child has no friends 
in his class, life at school can be extremely unpleasant for him. Ralphson, however, 
did not find any significant difference between persistent absentees and regular 
attenders with regard either to teacher/child relationships or to their “feelings towards 
other members of the class”. This contrasts with the author’s findings mentioned 
earlier and indeed with the literature generally. Since, however, his persistent absentees 
were drawn from remedial groups in secondary schools, it may be that the good 
relationships resulted from fairly continuous identification with one teacher in a small 
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group organisation. Here the persistent absentee is in an environment similar to that 
of the junior school. 

The importance of peer group relationships is emphasized in the Plowden Report 
(1967, para. 72). In the 8 to 12-year-old age group, peer relationships are seen as 
particularly important in that the child 


... learns how to play and live in co-operation and competition, how to 
control his feelings, establish roles and social techniques and become 
accepted for what he is and can do outside the close relationship of his 
family on the one hand, and the more formalized relationships of school on 
the other. 


Where such relationships break down, the resulting isolation and emotional distress 
is likely to promote avoidance of school. 

Research has also emphasised the importance of anxiety as a factor in persistent 
absenteeism. Anxiety is presented in the literature as stemming from many different 
sources (Coombes, 1974; Hersov, 1960; Pringle, 1974; Vernon, 1969) and is generally 
identified as either ‘home-related’ or ‘school related’. The problem, however, stems 
from uncertainty about the relative importance of these two categories as causal or 
precipital factors in persistent absenteeism. This uncertainty is reflected in studies 
such as the Isle of Wight study (Rutter, Tizzard & Whitmore, 1970) where it was 
found that “many children showed anxiety about going to school or about separating 
from their parents but there were no cases where this was the chief problem”. The need, 
therefore, is to establish first and foremost, if there is a general anxiety factor associated 
with persistent absenteeism and to what extent this factor might be interpreted as 
causal. 

In spite of the frequent reference to ‘relationships’ and ‘anxiety’ in the literature, 
there has been little research specifically directed towards an understanding of the 
relative importance of each factor. Furthermore, the differential importance of these 
factors together with the more established factors such as age, sex, parental status and 
ability must be more fully determined. Indeed, the multi-causal nature of persistent 
absenteeism demands a thorough understanding of these and other factors as a basis 
for early identification and possible prevention. 


Method 
Design 


The aim of the study was to determine whether ‘relationships’ and ‘anxiety’ are 
significant causal factors in persistent absence from school at the junior and lower 
secondary age level. The nature of persistent absenteeism as outlined above required 
a research design which would facilitate a study of the joint effects of relationships, 
anxiety and other established variables operating simultaneously. It was therefore 
decided to use a multiple regression technique which would permit a study of the 
separate and combined effects of the independent variables as they impinge on the 
criterion variable (persistent absenteeism). The eight independent variables were as 


follows: 


(1) Relationship with parents. 
(2) Relationship with teachers. 
(3) Relationship with peers. 
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(4) Anxiety. 

(5) Parental status. (This refers to the presence or absence of parents and whether 
they are employed.) 

(6) Ability. (This is a three-fold classification based on intelligence quotients, 
reading ages and teacher assessments). 

(7) Sex. 

(8) Age. 


Subjects 


A total of 21 schools in the city of Birmingham offered to cooperate. Of these, three 
schools (two junior and one secondary) represented the inner city area and eight 
schools (four secondary and four junior) represented the northern and southern areas. 
Of the remaining schools, five participated in the questionnaire construction. There 
were 90 subjects in the 9 to 11-year-old group and 100 subjects in the 12 to 14-year-old 
group. (First-year secondary pupils were omitted from the study to eliminate the 
possibility of scores being contaminated by transition effects such as emotional 
upheaval or anxiety due to orientation problems.) The persistent absentees in each age 
group were randomly selected from a carefully prepared list of subjects who were 
persistently absent from school without either the school’s or their parents’ permission. 
Indeed, any absence known to be initiated or supported by parents was excluded in an 
attempt to obtain a sample mainly of truants. However, the difficulty in distinguishing 
between truancy and some milder forms of school phobia within the 9 to 14-year age 
group is acknowledged and therefore the term ‘persistent absentee’ is used throughout. 
Interest centred more on sporadic rather than extended absences and the absence rate 
ranged from 1 in 2 to 1 in 8. The non-persistent absentees were randomly selected from 
boys and girls in the same age groups to give equal numbers of each. 
The distribution of ability and parental status within the sample was as follows: 


Ability 


High—S1 subjects of whom 10 were persistent absentees. 

Middle—80 subjects of whom 35 were persistent absentees. 

Low—59 subjects of whom 41 were persistent absentees. 

The IQ range of the middle ability group was 85 to 110 (mean 95-7, SD 7-76). 


Parental status 


The total sample included 146 subjects from complete family units with the father In 
regular employment. Of these, 59 subjects were persistent absentees. The remainder of 
the sample came from one parent families (24 subjects of whom 16 were persistent 
absentees) and from families where the parents were unemployed (20 subjects of whom 
11 were persistent absentees). 


Measuring Techniques and Procedure 


Earlier discussion emphasised the need to elicit the opinions and attitudes of the 
subjects themselves. Consequently, a composite questionnaire was used to measure 
the main variables, relationships and anxiety. The measure of relationships was 
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constructed using the Likert procedure of summated ratings, while the second part of 
the questionnaire contained the Hallworth (1965) self-rating measure of anxiety. 

In constructing the Likert-type questonnaire, an initial pool of 60 items was assem- 
bled covering relationships with parents, teachers and peers. Each section contained 
20 items based on three main sources: (a) interviews with persistent absentees (outside 
the study sample); (b) previous work carried out by the author (Eaton, 1972) and (c) 
case history data gained from personal experience with persistent absentees over a 10- 
year period. Items were scrutinised for relevance, ambiguity and suitability with 
particular reference to children of limited reading ability. This was completed with the 
help of two head teachers of junior schools, and one head teacher, a deputy head and 
a counsellor from secondary schools. The initial questionnaire was then administered 
to a stratified random sample of 200 children within the age group 9-14 years. Item 
analysis was carried out (Edwards, 1957) and the discriminating value of each item 
obtained. Items with a ‘t’ value of less than 1-75 were rejected. The final questionnaire 
was reduced to 33 items of which 11 items related to each of the three categories of 


relationship. 


The final composite questionnaire was administered to small groups (not exceeding 


20 at any one time). Each group was selected from the random sample to ensure a 
balance according to attendance record, ability and sex. In order to preserve anony- 
mity and confidentiality, a coding system was devised with the help of an appropriate 
member of staff so that information on ability and parental status could be added later. 
The variables ‘age’ and ‘sex’ were entered by the subjects themselves. Care was taken 
to avoid any mention of absenteeism either prior to or during the questionnaire 
administration which followed a standard procedure. 


Results 


The scores for individuals in each of the three categories of relationships ranged from 
a possible minimum of 11 (unfavourable) to a possible maximum of 33 (favourable). 
Persistent absentees obtained lower mean scores in all measures of relationships than 
their more regular attending peers. The lowest measure of relationships was that of 
secondary school persistent absentees with their teachers (mean score 22:5). Within this 
group, boys obtained a mean score of only 19-3 (range 11 to 28). This low measure of 
teacher relationships was not reflected in the rest of the sample. At the junior age level, 
the lowest scores for both boys and girls was the relationship of persistent absentees 
with their peers (mean score 24-8; range 15 to 33). Again this was not reflected 
amongst other junior subjects in the sample. The relationship of all subjects with their 
parents provided the highest mean scores ranging from 26:3 (persistent absentees) to 
28-1 (other subjects). 

Anxiety scores were highest among the persistent absentees where boys at the junior 
level obtained a mean score of 10-8 (range 6 to 15) and girls at secondary level obtained 
a mean score of 11-4 (range 4 to 16). The maximum possible score was 18. The mean 
score of the remaining persistent absentees was 8-8 (range 3 to 15) while other subjects 
in the sample obtained a mean score of 8-9 (range 2 to 16). Overall, the results showed 
that the variables being studied accounted for 23% of the total variance at the junior 
level and for 34% at the secondary level. Multiple R was significant at well beyond 
the 0-01 level in both age groups. Nevertheless the amount of variance accounted for 


was surprisingly low (Tables I & ID. 
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Tase I. Analysis of variance (junior age group) 


SS 


Source SS DF MS F 
Regression 5-1945 7 0-74207 3:5366 
Error 17:206 82 0:20982 
Total 22-400 89 


ee 


Multiple R = 0:4816; RSq = 0:23-19. 


TABLE II. Analysis of variance (secondary age group) 


p 


Source SS DF MS F 
Regression 8:389 T 1-1984 
Error 16-251 92 0:17664 67845 
Total 24.640 99 


4 Bee oa Se 


Multiple R = 0:5835; RSq = 0:3405. 


The most efficient predictor of persistent absenteeism at the junior age level was 
was ‘Relationship with peers’ (R. peers) which accounted for 14-6% of the variance 
(F = 15:05; P < 0-01 for 1 and 88 df). This was followed by ability which accounted 
for a further 6% (Table III). The correlation of R. peers and ability with the criterion 
variable was 0-38 and 0:35 respectively. In the secondary age group (Table IV) the best 
predictor was ‘Relationship with teachers’ (R. teachers) which accounted for almost 
21% of the variance (F = 25-9; P < 0-01 for 1 and 98 df), followed by ability which 
accounted for a further 8°%. The correlation of R. teacher and ability with the criterion 
variable at this age level was 0-45 and 0-40 respectively. The predictive value of ‘Rela- 
tionship with parents’ (R. parents) was negligible in both age groups and while 


Taste III. Summary table (junior 


age group) 

Variable RSq 
pelea = De es 
R. peers 0-14609 
Ability 020259 
Anxiety 0-21489 
P. status 0-22802 
Sex 0:23074 
R. teachers 0-23129 
R. parents 0:23190 


——— 


TABLE IV, Summary table (secondary 


age group) 
Ae eee a 
Variable RSq 
CEE 
R. teachers 0:20967 
Ability 0:28395 
Sex 0-31498 
Anxiety 0-33345 
R. peers 0-33592 
P. status 0:33728 
R. parents 0-33799 


ee 
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‘Anxiety’ was selected as the third variable in the junior group, its value as a predictor 
of absenteeeism was not significant (F = 1-347 for 3 and 86 df). The predictive value 
of the ‘Relationship’ variables was computed separately to remove the interaction 
effects of the other variables. These results are shown below (Tables V and VI). 


TABLE V. (Junior age group) 
Variable RSq 
R. peers 0-14609 


R. teachers 0-15859 
R. parents F-level insufficient 


TABLE VI. (Secondary age group) 


Variable RSq 
R. teachers 0:20967 
R. peers 0:22543 
R. parents 0:23078 


It can be seen that the predictive value of R. parents is still negligible at both age 
levels while R. peers and R. teachers together contribute 15-9 and 22:5% to the reduc- 
tion in variance at the junior and secondary levels respectively. The simple correla- 
tions between the ‘relationship’ variables and persistent absenteeism for the separate 
age groups are shown in Table VII. 


TABLE VII. Correlation of ‘Relationships’ with criterion variable 


Junior group Secondary group 
N=90 N= 100 Difference 
R. parents 0:20* 0-25* NS 
R. teachers 0-15 0-45} SIG* 
R. Peers 0-38f 0:27} NS 


* P<0-05; t P<0-01. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The results of this study have questioned the relative importance of some factors 
associated with persistent absenteeism, especially the importance traditionally 
accorded to home related factors. Even though the variables together accounted for an 
unexpectedly low percentage of the total variance, the order in which they are selected 
as predictors of persistent absenteeism cannot be overlooked. Indeed Kerlinger 
(1974) has cautioned that the interpretation of multi-variate analysis should reflect the 
theoretical or practical value of the results and “‘not just the amount of contribution to 
variance”. 

The home related variables ‘Parental status’ and ‘Relationship with parents’ showed 
no significant value as predictors of persistent absenteeism. This appears to contrast 
with much of the established literature which supports a variety of factors related to 
home conditions generally. It cannot, however, be assumed that ‘poor home conditions’ 
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or ‘unhappiness at home’ are synonymous with poor parental relationships. Indeed 
recent research has shown that the degree of conflict between adolescents and their 
parents is exaggerated and that young people are generally happy at home (Meisser, 
1965; Musgrove, 1966; Stanton, 1975). The weakness of this variable in the present 
study suggests that persistent absentees are no different from other adolescents in this 
respect and that where there is unhappiness it is unlikely to be the result of poor parental 
relationships. The main implications of the weakness of ‘Parental status’ would seem 
to be that broken homes and/or unemployed parents have little direct value per se 
as predictors of persistent absenteeism. It may be that this variable is important only 
in so far as a broken home or unemployment may promote feelings of parental apathy 
or discontent. Such feelings are likely to be reflected in the attitude of parents towards 
the school and the child (as distinct from an unhappy relationship between parent and 
child). The importance of parental attitudes in relation to school performance has been 
emphasised by Plowden (1967) who found it to be a more important variable than 
occupation or social class. This present study suggests that parental attitudes may be 
equally important in relation to persistent absence from school. Indeed, further 
investigation of persistent absenteeism might usefully examine the interaction of 
parental attitudes with other home related variables. 

Much of the uncertainty about the importance of the home in relation to persistent 
absenteeism stems from the complex interaction of the many factors involved. It 
would be wrong to assume that those factors which correlate significantly with persis- 
tent absenteeism can be interpreted as causal. Nevertheless, the negligible predictive 
value of R. parents and Parental status could possibly reflect the work of Tyerman 
(1958) who found ‘faulty parent/child relations’ and ‘father an unskilled worker’ to 
have no significant association with truancy in general. The interpretation of such 
findings should avoid the implication that persistent absentees are seldom unhappy at 
home. However, there is a strong suggestion that poor parental relationships are 
unlikely to be the cause of unhappiness. . foe 

It may be that the weakness of R. parents as a predictor of persistent absenteeism is 
a reflection of the composition of the research sample itself. The negative et 
correlations with persistent absenteeism (—0:19 junior level; —0:14 secondary T 
suggest that the sample may have contained few or no school-phobic children. 1 4 k 
sample were mostly truants, then it would seem that truants have good relationships 
with their parents and perhaps the notion of poor truant/parent relationships is due in 
part to a contamination of research samples with school-phobic and other non- 
truant groups. Indeed the evidence supporting parent/child relationships as an 
important factor in school phobia is considerable (Kelly, 1973; Smith, 1970). This, in 
itself, would contribute to the weakness of R. parents in an all-truant sample. 

The selection of ‘Relationship with teachers’ and ‘Relationship with peers’ as the 
dominant variable at the secondary and junior level respectively adds support to the 
work of Eaton & Houghton (1974) who concluded that persistent absence is likely to 
be caused or precipitated by features of a school’s society. The strength of R. peers at 
the junior level perhaps reflects the greater intensity of peer group relations at this age 
when behaviour is determined “‘not so much by what adults allow and approve of, but 
by what other children permit” (Vernon, 1969). Perhaps the child who is unable to 
relate to other children in the class or in the playground will look elsewhere for atten- 
tion and security. The class teacher in the junior school may become the focus of such 
attention and could therefore have a crucial intervening role to play if persistent 
absence is to be avoided at this age level. Furthermore, this variable is of considerable 
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importance to first-year teachers and counsellors in secondary schools. Those children 
who have been unable to establish satisfactory peer relationships at junior school may 
find the larger and more flexible structure of their new school too much and too 
frightening. It is therefore essential that such children find warmth and security in 
their relationships with their teachers particularly during the first year. Any barrier 
between pupil and teacher at this stage is likely to cause feelings of aversion towards 
school resulting in persistent absenteeism. 

The age-related importance of these two variables is particularly relevant to any 
programme of early identification and preventive counselling. Indeed the change in 
emphasis from peer relationships at junior school to teacher relationships at secondary 
school could be an important indicator in identifying the child who is likely to stay 
away from school. Furthermore, the significant increase in the correlation between R. 
teachers and persistent absenteeism over the transition period is supported by the 
dominance of R. teachers as a predictor of persistent absenteeism in the 12 to 14-year- 
old group. It is therefore crucial that the secondary school programme of induction 
and pastoral care should consider the effects of these variables in concert. It could be 
that children of low ability are more likely to stay away from school when they have 
poor relations with their teachers at the secondary school. Perhaps this age-related 
association between relationships and ability contributes to the excellent school 
attendance of many low ability children in as much as they are able to relate well to 
their peers and their teachers. 

Overall, this study demonstrates the interrelated nature of a selected group of 
variables and questions the importance traditionally accorded to the home in relation 
to persistent absenteeism. It could be that the importance of the home lies not so much 
in material conditions (including parental status) but in the attitude and behaviour of 
parents themselves towards the child and the school when faced with adverse home 
conditions. This study suggests that persistent absentees relate well to their parents. 
Further investigation might consider whether this finding is reflected in the attitudes 
of their parents. On the other hand, peer and teacher relationships were found to be 
important factors in the early identification of persistent absenteeism during the early 
secondary school years. This was especially so when related to age and ability. 

The apparent lack of emotional instability within the study sample could well sug- 
gest that they were mostly truants if the high anxiety level attributed to school-phobic 
children and other non-truant groups is accepted. If this is so, the truants would 
seem to be emotionally stable in spite of poor peer and teacher relationships. Could 
this be due to their apparently good relations with their parents as found in the study ? 

While caution must be exercised in applying these results to persistent absenteeism 
generally, they do nevertheless underline the need to determine the causal importance 
of the many intercorrelating factors involved. This will require further research and 
school-based experimentation at the younger age level. Any programme of early iden- 
tification must be developed within a framework of preventive counselling which should 
have the coordinated support of parents and other specialist services. In this way, the 
number of habitual absentees entering the school leaving years can be significantly 
reduced, thus facilitating any remedial methods thought necessary at this later time. 
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Oral Stories and Responses to Literature: 
some new sources and results 


P. D. MOSS, University of Adelaide, South Australia 


ABSTRACT The paper describes some new sourves for oral stories and their tape- 
recorded use in secondary school classroom. The results of an experimental project are 
described and discussed where selected tapes were presented to pupils for formal responses. 
The responses are correlated with age, IQ and reading ability and the results suggest that 
formal abilities may not be of critical importance when predicting response to this kind of 
oral literature. A number of previous research workers’ findings are questioned in the 
light of this pilot work. 


The most intensive research effort in the area of Response to Literature has been 
around the Purves & Rippere (1968) ‘elements’. The range of these studies has been 
detailed by Applebee (1977) in a recent report. Outside this focus, studies have ranged 
from the seminal undergraduate sample of Richards (1929), and Mason ( 1974), using 
poetry as the genre area; through Harpin (1966), Prose; Wilson (1966), Novel; 
Squire (1964), Short Stories; to the more generalised work of Barnes (1971), D’Arcy 
(1973) and Holland (1968). 

There are two aspects of this research field which have not received much attention 
in the major studies. One is oral literature, i.e. how students respond to spoken story 
as opposed to the text on the page. The second is a neglect of unconventional material 
which nevertheless has a general and familiar recognition. I am thinking, here, of 
anecdotal stories; pieces of autobiography; what might be termed ‘found stories’. It is 
worth pointing out that major writers both praise and use this kind of brief material. 
See, for example, Wordsworth’s (1810) praise of lapidary verses and some of the stories 
of Hemingway and Isaac Babel. 

The reading-and-response bias of the published research is near-absolute but 
Glasgow (1961) reported a detailed project on the manner of speech and its effect on 
the appreciation of spoken literature. 

However, the weakness in the study is that Glasgow neutralised the oral-aural 
dimension by presenting to the experimental subjects discrete variables, i.e he tested 
four expressive elements of speech (voice quality, pitch, rate and enunciation): 
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In each experiment, the ‘good’ level of a speech element, e.g. quality, was 
applied to one member of a pair of literary specimens and presented to an 
audience and their appreciation of the spoken specimen was measured. Then 
the ‘poor’ level of the same speech was applied to the paired mate of the first 
specimen and presented to the same audience and their appreciation of the 
second specimen was likewise measured. When the good level of any variable 
was presented in a ‘set’ all other variables and all other variables and all 
other recognizable speech characteristics in the same good presentation were 
kept good as far as possible. When the poor level of the same variable was 
presented all speech factors remained good as far as possible but the single, 
poor speech level. Thus, any differences between the audience’s appreciation 
of the first and second specimens spoken in the good and the poor speech 
levels were attributed to the different effects of these levels on appreciation. 


I give this method at some length in order to show how, even in a piece of recognised 
research, the nature of ‘speech events’ can be misunderstood. Whilst Glasgow’s 
research demonstrates a manageable and logical methodological symmetry it ignores 
the relative ‘messiness’ of speech and of life. Apart from carefully rehearsed, profes- 
sional performances, students (all of us!) do not hear ‘good’ speech in Glasgow’s sense, 
there is a very good reason for this. Human speech has behind it individual personality 
and this sometimes gets in the way of ‘goodness’. Indeed, without the voice endlessly 
registering passion, despair, indifference, joy etc. human speech would bea mechanical, 
clinical drone. Far better that speech (and oral literature) should present the fullness 
and ‘natural’ unevenness of human beings than a sieved-out artificiality. Certainly, 
such a committment would mean that students would received a range of ‘perform- 
ances’ stretching from the awkward and semi-audible to the passionate, convinced 
seriousness and sensitively modulated. But the range would richly demonstrate the 
stuff of life (in speech)! Glasgow’s research demonstrates the ‘stuff’ of the laboratory. 
The careful balance of his methodology produce an inevitable result: 


A markedly greater number of subjects expressed high appreciation of and 
strong preference for the selections, and also rated the selections as of high 
merit, when the speech manners were good than when they were poor. 


The Research Method 


One of the aims of my research was to establish a collection of oral stories which might 
Possess some utility, if not value, for the secondary school classroom. Fieldwork was 
carried out over a twelve-month period during which recordings were made in different 
parts of Australia. Types of ‘story’ collected included fragments of autobiography, 
oral history, Australian out-back tales concerning mythical heroes, urban stories of 
tramps (‘swaggies’) and items of personal experience which the teller had modified over 
on to produce ‘a good tale’. To determine this a number of methods were used. 
et students who listened to the stories were obtained by open-ended 
Bier a a a ons and by the method of private diary entries, compiled 
re eee a weeks. At a different level, ‘Response Tests’ were devised and 
niques. This report pened bein ai by both simple and multiple regression tech- 
research are included as an R a E 
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Tests of Appreciation 


Six tapes were selected which illustrated various story-themes and all of which 
possessed markedly expressive qualities in spoken performance. Each tape also 
exhibited a further potential, that of stretching interpretation to an extent that an 
awareness would be indicated of relative maturity of judgement. In other words, each 
tape possessed characteristics which allowed for polar interpolations of a particular 
kind. The tests were such that, however the student responded, his individual judge- 
ments could be accommodated within the bi-polar test categories. 

Response tests were designed to cover responses indicative of (a) literary maturity in 
respect to appreciation of story complexity, and (b) awareness of spoken language in 


performance of a story. 


(b) Scoring of the Tests 

sed in the final analysis of results. Consequently, general 
indicator scores were given from the actual scores obtained in the tests. Scores were 
assigned to each completed test scores depending upon how each student performed in 
relation to the bi-polar potential of the responses. That is, a scale of marks were 
awarded ranging from responses which tended towards various kinds of intrusions 
which deflected from awareness and appreciation of complexity; to marks given for 
responses which tended towards awareness of the oral form of story and/or awareness 
of literary maturity and sensitivity to words in context. 


A computer program was u: 


(c) Sample 


The sample comprised 72 South Australian High School students, in mixed ability 
classes. Forty students were in Year 11 of their school careers and 32 on Year 9. Over 
the total sample there were 42 girls and 30 boys. These two class ranges were chosen 
because they represent the lower and upper chronological reaches of the middle years 
of secondary education where formal examination pressures are still absent. Year 9 
was a mixed class and the Year 11 groups were of boys and girls separately. Three 
schools, located in similar suburban areas were employed. 


(d) Tests 

Written answers were required rather than spoken ones for a precise reason. The 
purpose was to uncover serious and, therefore, considered response, rather than 
immediate reaction. All the tests were given during normal English lessons over a 
period of seven weeks. Apart from the formal ability measures the tape sequences and 
their tests were introduced as a normal part of the English Curriculum. The Response 
Tests were administered in the order indicated by the code number (M1 etc) to comply 
with the level of sophistication and complexity in the tapes as suggested by the oral 
performance. After the completed analysis of the data Cronbach’s Alpha test was 


performed for test reliability. The results, for each test, are given below. 
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Test Reliability coefficient 
M1 0-88 
M2 0-78 
M3 0-83 
M4 0-88 
M5 0:84 
M6 0-76 


As can be seen the test items were of high reliability. 


(e) Data Analysis 


All data were analysed using programs available in the Statistical Package for the 
Social Sciences (Nie et al., 1970). Total analyses were performed followed by ‘within- 
years’ analyses. The second set of procedures were carried out in order to establish the 
relative importance of Reading Age, IQ and chronological age for each age group. 
The purpose of the analysis was to produce a global and descriptive interpretation 
within the limits of a pilot study. The logical model developed for the items included in 


the statistical regression formula proceeds as follows, and is the order in which they 
were processed by the computer: 


(1) Years of schooling—This was used as a possible indication of performance 
because different things are taught to, and expected of, different year groups. 
(2) Reading age—This is an important factor in relation to this work. Whilst 
students were not required to read transcripts of the tapes the response tests 


demanded an ‘awareness’ of language usage in special ways. An RA test is a 
task which requires the assimilation of language and is therefore a useful 
indicator in the context of this research. 


(3) 1Q-This test was included because of the possibility of some additional effect 
by general mental processing ability on responses not already accounted for 
by ‘Years of schooling’ and ‘Reading age’. 

(4) Chronological age—In South Australia students are ‘held back’ and are made 
to repeat course years if progress has been unsatisfactory. Adding this factor 
to the formula would help take account of any age effects not already absorbed 
in years of schooling. 

(5) Sex—Over the possible effects of the above indicators there is the possibility 


that one sex or the other may be more sensitive to the processing required. 
Below, is indicated the relevance of the statistical correlations for the various tests. 


M1 (Barossa Vine) 


The results indicate that the younger student tends to be doctrinally fixed, unable to 
break away from the hold of the ‘religion’ framework which would be associated with 
this story. The older student, however, tended to be freer in interpretation and therefore 
more aware of the internal, story-telling nature of the narrative. Experience suggests 
that this would be the case since an element of ‘youthful wisdom’ and late adolescent 
cynicism in addition to the mechanisms of Piagetian formal operations would modify 
the more simplistic total acceptance of the younger student. However, it suggests & 
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contrary finding to that of Richards, whose work indicated a more long-lasting 
inhibition. 

When these findings were explored further through regression analysis it was con- 
firmed, at a highly significant level, that school year status was an effective predictor 
for this response test. However, regression analysis within year levels added little of 
predictive value for this test. 


M2 (Johnny Ah Kee) 


Again, high correlations are in evidence with age and with years at school. Reading age 
is also a strong factor. These correlations are as expected since the tape demands for 
appreciation a general language awareness, both in dramatic and rhetorical dimensions. 
The potential deflectors from the language and the performance elements are strong 
emotional factors (e.g. death). So younger, less experienced and less verbally conscious 
students would be unlikely to appreciate this tale. In the regression analysis with years 
the year 9 results were the most notable, showing reading age to account for nearly 
52% of the variance. It is not clear why this startling results should be produced unless 
we follow Barnes’ view that the early adolescent, above all, needs a strong narrative in 
order to identify and empathise. This tale allows little opportunity for this and so a 
greater language sophistication would be called for in order to appreciate it. The 
results also suggest further confirmation for Squire’s (1964) ‘happiness-binding’ effect 
among younger students. 


M3 (Crooked Mick) 


Zero-order correlations again suggested that years at school and reading age were 
significant and the overall regression analysis indicated that 9-5% of the variance was 
accounted for by these two variables. Other variables took up only smail further 
amounts of variance. Again, this is not surprising because the story, whilst clearly a 
part of the ‘tall tale’ tradition, demanded an ear for verbal cleverness and playfulness. 
One would not expect that with the younger adolescent. The separate year regression 
statistics confirmed this further, where the year 9 figures showed reading age account- 
ing for 14% of the variance. Nothing of significance indicated for year 11. 


M4 (Queensland Farming) 


Year level and reading age collectively accounted for nearly 18-5% of the variance in 
this test. Again for year 9 reading age proved to be a significant predictor. For year 11, 
sex, although added last, accounted for most variance, nearly 8%. This, however, was 
insufficient to allow the overall equation to be statistically significant. This tale 
possesses many clever exaggerations and phantasy-like elements. It requires concen- 
trated listening because there is so much action and shape given to the tale by. the 
narrator. 

An overall language intuition is required and this would explain the significance of 
reading skill for this piece. The variance taken up by the sex variable is interesting, 
also. It is positively correlated for boys and a possible explanation of this is that, for 
some, there may have been an overt sympathy for the aggressive maleness of the 
narrator coupled with the faintly bizarre violence in the tale. Both elements would tend 
to be antipathetic for some girls of this age. This interpretation would accord with 


Applebee's (1973) work. 
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M5 (Champion Bullocky) 


Unlike most of the response tests ‘year level’ accounted for very little of the variance in 
scores. The overall analysis indicated the possibility that IQ, especially, and RA might 
be important predictors in one of the ‘within years’ analysis. As expected this proved 
to-be the case for the year 9 sample. In that analysis RA and IQ together accounted for 
nearly 35% of the variance. Within year 11 they took up only 8%. The ‘Champion 
Bullocky’ tale was a complex one in that the narrative action only has meaning if 
accompanied by an act of imagination and rapid processing of consequent events, a 
process working against any tendency to reality-binding. That is, if the listener could 
not imaginatively accept the metamorphosis of the fence panels then the rest of his 
story would be a failure. The IQ/reading age significance is, therefore, no surprise at 
the younger level. Their non-significance at the upper level is probably a function of 
greater flexibility of mental processing which would allow for greater imaginative 
range and a consequent indifference to any actual possibility. 


M6 (Memory) 


Here, the variance taken up in all sets of analyses were significant. For the overall 
sample year level accounted for 21% of variance and IQ added a further 9-5%. 
Similarly high significance was recorded within years. For year 9, IQ alone accounted 
for 20°5% and for year II reading age and IQ took up nearly 16 % of variability. These 
figures are to be expected given that this tale is a complex, ‘adult’? one. What is parti- 
cularly interesting, however, is the decreasing predictiveness of the IQ factor as age 
increases. This suggests that age maturity may be an important factor with complex 


tales. For such themes, mental processing may not be sufficient for understanding and 
appreciation. The greater ‘life awareness’ may be of greater potency. 


Discussion 


Allowing for the pilot nature of the study a number of avenues for further, more 
detailed research are opened up. 
Since, in general, high appreciation and awareness scores were attained on the re- 
sponse tests by the older student, independent of any formal ability factor, then the 
assumption that language sophistication may be confidently predicted by recourse to 
performance on the reading and the appreciation of text might be brought under close 
scrutiny. My findings are contrary to Mason’s, for example, using poetry as his mode. 
He indicated that formal or mature appreciation occurs at about seventeen years of age 
and then only with the more able student. My general analysis of the informal re- 
sponses by the students indicated that they went well beyond the expression of a mere 
preference. Perhaps the ability to appreciate oral performance might give educators 
another tool for the development of alternative curriculum elements for those students 
who find the conventional teaching materials difficult to assimilate. However in Tests 
M5 and M6 formal abilities had significant influence on appreciation but a diminishing 
one as students got older. Nevertheless, the figures suggest that a finer sophistication 
may be required when using formal measures to predict language awareness over the 
whole school-age range. These findings indicate a finer shading of interpretation than 


that made, for instance, by Pollock (1972) who concluded that the differences in 
responses which could be 


J accounted for by ability was a function of lack of compre- 
hension. 


There is general confirmation, in the results, of Richards’ and Squires’ overall 
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position of inhibitions to the appreciation of literature. However, for older students, 
these inhibiting factors appear to have a weakened potency, a contrary finding to the 
above writers’ analyses. It might be argued that samples are not literature (this has 
been dealt with elsewhere, see Moss, 1978a); secondly, that if literature, the samples 
are small and are not a sufficient test. Richard’s work was done with poetry, so that 
may be laid aside for the purposes of this particular point. Squires dealt with short 
stories, so the objection has only marginal force particularly when one considers how 
any oral story is ‘extended’ by the performance elements. The weakening of ‘doctrinal 
inhibition’ is interesting and may well reflect a general cultural shift, over the past 50 
years, rather than a specific, educational factor. Formal religion plays a lesser role in 
institutional life and is openly questioned far more at all levels of society than pre- 
viously. 

The findings offer little real help for the issue of any interaction between ‘personality’ 
and literary response. Whilst factors do seem to get in the way of considered 
judgement, this appears to be more a function of general immaturity, a not 
unremarkable expectation. This small study suggests that, for older children, sensitive 
appreciation is more likely because they are older (for the younger group, different 
kinds of mental abilities were significant as factors in appreciation). Whilst this is not a 
unique finding, other research has tended to link age and formal ability with apprecia- 
tion. My results seem to suggest that the workings of life experience have a bearing 
upon sensitivity to literary experience. This is not a clear-cut finding. Formal abilities 
were significant variables for Test M6, especially for the older student whilst some 
younger students, judged on the informal evidence, were able to make ‘mature’ assess- 
ments. This latter point is contrary evidence to Barnes’ speculation when he wondered 
whether all students, whatever their ability levels, may need to go through a primitive 
empathy stage before ‘mature’ reflection can occur. 

Given the finding that school-year status was consistently significant, and accepting 
that the tapes demanded response at general levels, and that the response tests ade- 
quately elicited such potential (i.e. listening concentrations, literary awareness, as far 
as shape of the tales was concerned; discriminatory abilities in relation to oral genre 
and performance aspects), the statistical results call into question the current tendency 
to offer open-ended response work to the younger student. In many high schools, 
students are given a great deal of freedom to pursue their own interest within curri- 
culum areas with more or less teacher-direction, seemingly determined by the profes- 
sional ideology of the instructor. This research project suggests that, for younger high 
school students, what is taken away from literature and language experiences may be 
critically vitiated by numerous predispositions. Since there is no work which can 
identify in any helpful (i.e. systematic) way the kinds of language experience to en- 
courage or avoid for all students, then schools and teachers can either allow all 
experience and trust to an elaborate and undefined ‘readiness’ theory to determine 
response levels (which by definition would be largely undetected by the teacher-as- 
resource figure) or teachers can attempt a conscious provision of materials along lines 
indicated by the tapes in this project. In other words, the teacher can provide language 
experiences which are likely to produce an open response which he can develop further 
rather than experiences which are likely to produce inhibitions and deflectors from 
the language elements involved. 

This conclusion is made from the evidence of pilot statistics. It is confirmed by the 
evidence from the detailed responses made by the students. There will always be 
individual differences based upon life experiences and private interests, particularly 
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where language is involved. However, recognition of broad topic types in language 
material and which ones may be inappropriate for particular, identifiable groups is 
obviously of pedagogical concern. To encourage students to take responsibility for 
directing their own responses seems to be asking too much of them. 

There is a developing, if largely unsubstantiated, view that the nature of techno- 
logical media are producing generations of young people who have different sensory 


orientation than people born, say before 1950. Put simply, the argument goes that 


whereas older people were ‘encultured’ into linear logical awareness (through books), 
young people have their perceptions 


developed more through sight and hearing 
(television, radio and records). At the extreme there is a confused tension between the 
two orientations which sometimes come to rest in educational environments, The 


attempts to teaching reading through television programmes like ‘Sesame Street’ is an 
example of this—literature patterns taught through a medium which is inimical to 
literatre values. To put this another way, the ‘all-at-onceness’ of television and radio is 
at once much more and also much less than the sequencing of written language. 

If the above has any validity then clearly there is a cultural and educational problem 
of great dimension. It means that, whilst some students can operate fully among 
older, literate values there are others who find nearer, ‘total’ media more amenable. 
This research project perhaps suggests something of interest within this area in that 
also, could orientate in a critical and 
uctions despite formal mediocrity as 
measurements. 


acute judgements than we have given the 


not as cognitively demanding as a Shakespeare play but that fact does not explain the 
level of maturity of the response. My answer is a two-fold speculation. First, the 
material offered is more immediately assimilable because of the (generally) familiar 


Voice patterns, This is not the same as ease-of-assimilation because a frequent ‘com- 
plaint’ was that hard concentration was necessary. Secondly, and crucially important, 
no adult critical language was foisted upon the student. They were allowed informally 
to make judgements in their own language. No expectations were made of them. This 
may be the reason why unexpected Sensitivities emerged over the whole age range. This 
was particularly so in tape M6 where judgements were critically mature and where 
formal abilities played a lesser role as student age increased. The theme was adult; so 
was the response in many cases. But the language of criticism was theirs, not adult and 
formalised. 


This is a very important limitation, 
Presentation method. Although in the fi 
did not matter, many students nevert 


but one which cannot be avoided given the 
nal analysis (i.e. when they made an effort) this 
heless had difficulty with the absence of the 
Speaker. The presence of the teller is, obviously, crucial for story-telling events. Some- 
thing is therefore lost. But if tellers are not brought into the classroom regularly and 
deliberately then the recording is the answer (video-tape is a further refinement). In 
any Case, the teacher needs the record: 


ing to be able to isolate for attention salient 
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language points. The ideal, of course, is to have tellers in the classroom videotaped and 
the recording developed later, for analysis. 

The comments in this section should be read in the context of empirical evidence 
gathered from a pilot project. This needs to be-stressed and must be kept in mind 
continually because of the small population sample. Furthermore, the non-experi- 
mental evidence has drawn from entries to specially kept diaries kept by 30 students 
(10 from each class) only. The inferences which I have drawn are not therefore general- 
isable into cause-effect sequences neither can they be made the basis for any confident 
assertions about developmental configurations vis a vis adolescent aesthetic response 
to literature. Nevertheless, the material evidence and the data analysis suggest that 
there is a case for both seeking out this material so that teachers can develop private 
and local archives for use within their own developing curricula and also for using 
tapes in select situations in the classroom. 

Finally, it may be a useful exercise to consider my findings in relation to Walter 
Loban’s (1976) important report. He stresses that oral language is neglected in school 
systems. Although his arguments proceed from the evidence of oral production, my 
research, approaching the issue from audition, suggests, if nothing more, a useful way 
of engaging student receptivity for language. 
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Appendix I: story tapes used in the research 
(1) How the Vine came to the Barossa 
The Good Lord said then that he smelt his offering and he was such a Christian man 
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and he wanted to do something to him. And what should that be? And Noah said, Dear 
Lord, the water don’t taste no more because so many sinful people and animals have 
drowned in the water, so the water don’t taste no more. So the Good Lord brought in a 
couple of rooted vines out of Paradise, and he said to him he should plant them and 
look after them and told him what to do with them. How to make wine and everything 
and Noah was so happy and he called all his people together, his household you 
might say, and then he went ahead and planted vines and built wine cellars, pressed 
wine and opened the casks then he used to drink wine and his family too. And thus did 
Noah overcome the difficulty of the water tasting no good. He drank and then his 
lifespan was three hundred and then three hundred and fifty years. 

From this we may take a lesson, and prolong our lives by drinking wine rather than 
water. 

The test for this story attempts to elicit the potential for Richard’s ‘doctrinal 
adhesions’, i.e. the bearing which the reader’s convictions has on his estimate of 
the story; or for an awareness of the story-form, i.e. the ability to overcome pre- 


vious convictions because of an awareness that the piece is a ‘created’ story in oral- 
performance. 


(2) The Death of Johnny Ah Kee 


Outside Enjure up near the Carnarvon Ranges there, in the 1920s, there were two 
characters had selections there. One was an Aussie-born German descendant called 
Otto Schloss and half way between his selection and Enjure a Chinese, or half Chinese 
bloke called John Ah Kee, also had a selection. So Otto Schloss’s habit was to ride into 
Enjure once a month and pick up hard rations. He’d stay there for three days and get 
blind drunk and then ride back. On the way in, he’d call in at JAK’s place, at his hut 
and they’d have a billy of tea and a bit of damper and real old rough stuff, have a bit 
of a yarn and Otto would ride into Enjure. So on this particular occasion something 
went wrong and at about just on dark at the police station at Enjure Otto sings out, 
“Are you there sergeant?” And the sergeant comes out and looks around, and 
drooped across the withers of Otto Schloss’s horse is a body, and it’s the body of 
Johnny Ah Kee. So the sergeant is quite upset and he says, “Yeh, we'll get him off.” 
So they take the body off and put it in the lock up—or somewhere. He said, “Well you 
better tell me the story.” “Well”, hesaid, “I come through there today and I usually have 
a billy of tea with Johnny.” He said, “When I got there he was lying flat on his back 
outside the hut, dead.” “Jesus,” he said, “And you brought him in 15 miles ona horse.” 
“Yeh”. He said, “But Jesus,” he said, “hed weigh about fourteen stone.” “Yeh, he 
said “I knew that of course. I had to gut him first.” So the sergeant suddenly realises 
he’s got a bit of a problem on his hands. He said, “Now what are you going to do 
Otto ?” He said, “I’m going around the pub. I'll put me horse in the stables and I'll just 
box on today and and tomorrow.” So the sergeant gets a bit upset, a bit worried and he 
Tings up the inspector in Towoomba and tells him what his problem is, that he’s got a 
corpse on his hands and the corpse has been disemboweled and so on and soon, So the 


inspector blows his top. He said, “Do you realise what you’ve got on your hands? 
You ve got an unsolved crime on your hands.” He says, “Somebody brings in a 
elon blah, blah. He says, “‘you’ve got to go out—tell this bloke Otto Schloss” 
on ws ey and get the contents of his stomach where he disemboweled him.” 
He geant goes round to the pub and Otto is boozing on. So he puts it to him 


Says no you got to go Otto. And he gets a canvas bag from the PMG Depart- 
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ment or somewhere, some water-tight bag. He said, “Otto, you’ve just got to do it. 
First thing tomorrow morning go out. This is an unsolved crime.” He said, “We're in 
trouble. I’m in trouble, everybody’s in trouble.” So Otto, much against his will, rides 
off at daybreak on the Saturday morning. Rides out fifteen miles. So he’s back about 
four o’clock in the afternoon and there’s the PMG mail bag tied on the dees of his 
saddle. Nothing in it. And the sergeant said, “‘Didn’t you get it?” “No”, he said. 
“It’s all fixed,” he said, “‘all fixed” he said, ‘‘clear case of poisoning.” He said, “‘when I 
got there, there was no guts left, but there was four dead dingoes.” 

Questions were asked which offered the possibility for the student to indicate 
pleasure in the story presentation and, therefore, awareness of oral effects; and the 
possibility for him to concentrate upon any of the potential intrusions in the story 
which might deflect from a sympathetic reception of it, e.g. the bizarre ending; the 


attitude to death. 


(3) Crooked Mick and the Rabbit Plague 


But Crooked’s greatest battle was the rabbits. And one summer they hung around his 
property in plague proportions. They were as large as merinos. Their cunning was 
remarkable, and when Mick surrounded his dam with a high wall of wire netting they 
just got long stalks of sour thistle and sucked the water through them and Mick 
decided to poison them off. So he gave them two free feeds of apples and then on the 
third night he baited pieces of apple with strychnine, but his astonishment was 
prodigous when early in the following morning he looked out and saw the rabbits 
swallowing the poison apple with relish, even licking their lips and fighting among 
themselves for the baits that were there, Well Mick introduced ferrets into the burrows 
but the ferrets interfered with the rabbits and their progeny became fiercer and even 
more aggressive than ever. And the final blow fell when the rabbits began to organize 
themselves into an army in order to lay siege on Crooked Mick, but he dug a deep 
moat around his homestead, and tried to fill it with kerosene from Hurricane Lamp 
Creek, his intention being to set it on fire should the rodents attempt to cross it. But 
all his efforts proved abortive. For as fast as he poured in the kerosene the rabbits 
lapped it up. And one day as Mick sat just constantly on his homestead roof looking 
out over the vast sea of grey brown rabbits that now stretched almost up to his doors 
he spied two figures in a buggy, driving along the road that ran past his property. He 
recognised them. They were the local bank manager and his clerk and he knew that 
they were coming to threaten him with foreclosure if he didn’t reduce his mortgage. 
They just turned off the road and on to the dirt track that lead up to the homestead 
when all of a sudden a wave of rabbits overwhelmed them and they disappeared under 
a sea mass of fur again. Crooked Mick was now certain that his own end was fast 
approaching. He decided the only thing for him to do was go down fighting. So he 
quickly polished off his last bottle of Redeye rum and then he jumped down from the 
roof and walked slowly fourth to meet his fate. The rabbits watched him with shrewd 
eyes, waited until he reached the open ground beyond his implement shed and then 
with a mighty rush they closed in. The impact of so many furred bodies, hurling 
themselves together, lifted him high into the air and he was raised right up aloft on the 
crest of the rabbit wave. It was then that a most extraordinary thing happened. As 
Mick recalled it later, in the bar from the Speedway arms. All of a sudden one of them 
cold snaps set in and the air got so chilly you couldn’t have melted it with an oxy- 
acetylene torch. In less than half a minute—this is fair dinkum—the whole of that mass 
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of rabbits was frozen stiff and there was Mick a member of the audience, “How did it 

come about that you weren’t frozen too?” . A 
“Because I drunk the rum of course,” said Mick, “Don’t ask foolish questions. 
The test for this story was concerned with the pleasure derived from the story and 

the potential for confusion contained in the ‘tall story’ type, i.e. whether the story was 


rejected because of disbelief or whether the listener is aware of the story type and the 
central place of exaggeration in that type. 


(4) Queensland Farming—Corn and Pumpkins 


Apparently he had gone up towards Northern Queensland, in back of Cairns actually, 
and he’d bought this block of land 


, couple of thousand of acres, and the bloke who was 
selling it praised it to the skies. Oh, great bit of land, beautiful bit of land, loam twenty 
feet deep, wonderful stuff. And this guy’s a bit surprised you know, that he got this 
block of land, this fantastic bit of soil for so little and he didn’t realise why. And the 
bloke he had bought it from had put up a hut there and he moved into the hut. It was 
about November, just before the rains, and he was wondering what he ought to plant 
there, sort of get him through the wet season until he could get a bit of a crop together 
and make a bit of money to put some seed and branch out, make a bit of money, a 
living for himself, and he decided to plant corn and pumpkins. So he bought himself 
Some corn seed and pumpkin seed and he went out and worked the soil a bit. Harrowed 
it and ploughed it. One day he was sitting around the camp and this storm cloud 
started coming down from the north and he thought, right, today’s the day, I better 
get it done today. Pil go out and plant it all. But the storm cloud got him by surprise 
really because it was coming down a lot quicker than he thought it was. And he 
reckoned Ill never get around the whole lot on foot and he had a bright idea. He got 
this old grey horse of his [he was riding it actually when I met him] and he put a bag of 
corn seed on one side of the saddle and a bag of pumpkin seed on the other side and he 
thought PII just race up and down the paddock and plant it from the back of the 
horse. Just throw the seed out and the rain will come down and it'll all sink in and 
she’ll be sweet. So he piled on to the horse and away he sailed at a brisk canter up and 
down, the flat. Pumpkin seed to the right, corn seed to the left and pumpkin seed to 
the right and corn seed to the left. Once up this main paddock and once back down and 
as he was going up the third time he heard this rustling and crackling behind him. He 
turned around and low and behold the pumpkins had all sprouted and the corn had 


all sprouted and she was all growing at a rate of knots. The corn he 
about eighty feet high and the 
fire, 


’d first planted was 
pumpkin were after him. They were spreading like wild 
going crazy they were, and they were right behind him and he spurred his horse up 
and he’s throwing pumpkin seeds to the right, corn seeds to the left and pumpkin 


seeds to the right and the pumpkins, they’re catching up on him you know. This 
beautiful soil, they just lan 


ded on the soil and took root and went mad, and they’re 
tight after him, and the pumpkin tentacles are reaching out to grab him from the 
horse. He thought I’ll give this away. He jumped off his horse. There was a corn stalk 
just next to him from the last row so he started shooting up this cornstalk. He found 
after a while that he didn’t need to climb. If he just sat in one place he would go up at a 
Tate of knots, so he was going up climbing about 50 feet a minute and the pumpkins 
were after him still, climbing up the corn stalk after him and he pulled out his Joe 
Baker knife and he was slashing away at the pumpkin tentacles and they’re trying to 
pull him down o 


ut of the corn plant and he’s trying to stay up there. Had a hell of a 
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time for a while he reckons and eventually they withdrew in disgust so he sat up there 
for a while and he thought gawd what will I live on? Course, pumpkin, corn. So he 
moved around the corn stalk a bit and climbed up to a big corn cob. Each kernel was 
about six inches through the middle and he was getting a regular meal out of them. 
And he was up there for about a week and the rains were coming, but he was alright, 
like he just pulled some corn leaves over him and he wouldn’t get wet. Then the main 
lot of rains gave over and the country started to dry out. He was still living up there 
and the pumpkin tentacles are still going mad down the bottom and the corn’s still 
growing. He was about three hundred or four hundred feet straight up by now. The 
corn had slowed down a bit after the first two hundred or three hundred feet. He was 
about three hundred and fifty fect he reckoned and the country had started to dry out. 
Still a bit of rain about, but not much. One day he’s just sitting up there and he smelt 
this smoke and he looked down at the bottom of the corn plant and the pumpkin 
tentacles were rubbing against each other trying to create a spark to set the corn plant 
on fire so they could get him you see. And he, you know, he was getting rather worried. 
He was signing his Will and Testament and giving himself up to his maker and this 
little cloud come past and he grabbed it and wrung it out and put out the fire. He was 
safe for a while. He was up there for about three months he reckoned and every now 
and then the pumpkins would try and get him again and he’d be fighting them off with 
his knife and every now and then they’d try to burn him out and he’d grab hold of a 
little cloud and wring it out and put out the fire. 

Come about April, and it started to dry out a bit and the pumpkins started to die 
off. He waited another couple of weeks and he thought T’Il give it away PII get back down. 
So heclimbed back down, struggled through this great mountain of dead pumpkin leaves 
and dead pumpkin tentacles. He thought, gawd struth where’s me horse. He thought 
the pumpkins must’ve gotit you see. He’s hunting around, walks into this great big green 
wall and he thought good lord what's this and he walks around it and it was a bloody 
pumpkin. It was about thirty feet high and eighty feet through the middle. Good Lord 
he said, Struth. And he walked around it a bit further and he saw this great big hole in 
the side of it. I wonder what’s in there. Looked in. Couldn’t see nothing. Black as any- 
thing. Pulled out some vespas and struck one. Rights down the bottom of a long tunnel 
he could see this greyish thing. He thought it was a ghost, and it whinnied and he thought, 
No it’s not a ghost it’s me bloody horse. The horse had burrowed into the pumpkin 
you see and had lived there during the wet season when the pumpkins were after him. 

The test questions focussed upon, (a) the phantasy story and (b) the language effects 
used in the telling. Responses would elicit whether the student can demonstrate a ‘will- 
ing suspension of disbelief’, and, therefore, appreciation of the story and of the telling, 
or whether the ‘extreme’ nature of the story discourages the attempt even to listen. 


(5) The Champion Bullocky 


I have met a bullocky. I’ve met a bloke who reckons he was a bullocky. The young 
bloke who rolled up on a station one day and he was one of those sort of all round bush- 
man. He looked as though he’d done a bit of this and a bit of that and a bit of fencing, a 
bit of horse work, a bit of cattle work, work with dogs. He looked as though he knew 
his way around. Anyway the boss and the station hands were sitting around the yards 
and they’d just done a bit of mustering or something. And this bloke came on to the 
station, hopped off the horse and loosened the girth and tied his horse up to the rails, 
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went over and leaned on a post and he says “Gidday.” And the boss says, “Hello”. 
The bloke says “I’m looking for a job.” The boss says “what can you do?” and the 
bloke says, “‘Oh, a bit of this and a bit of that”, and the boss asked him if he worked a 
team of bullocks and the bloke said, “yeh, I’ve worked a team of bullocks.” “Oh”, 
says the boss. “I need a bullock driver, but you want to be good.” And the bloke 
looked as though he’s interested and the boss says, “I’ve got a team of bullocks here. 
There’ve been 14 blokes killed by this team of bullocks at different times, walked over 
or tipped a load over on them or gored them. They’re a pretty rough team.” “Yeh?” 
says the bloke. Like I said, he looked as though he was interested and the boss said, 
“Look, I want to try you out and the bloke says, “Yes, that’s fair enough.” And the 
boss went over to the saddle shed and he got out a bullock whip and he says to the 
bloke, “Look, just let on that these eight panels of fence are a team of bullocks and 
show me how you'd start them up.” And the bloke says, “Yes, that’s fair enough.” 
And this eight panels of fencing it was new. It was post and rail. Brand new yards. 
They were eight inch posts sunk two feet in the ground. Four inch rails properly 
mortar stuck, wired up, the whole works and the corner post was four feet stringy 
bark. And the bloke took the whip, had a look at it. Four foot handle, four foot, six 
inch rally, a bit over four feet anyway, about twelve or fourteen foot of whip, bent the 
handle and ran his hand along it, just checking for faults and twists in the leather. 
Drew it through his hands, stood up, went along and he poked each of the posts in the 
ribs like they were a team of bullocks, just warning them to take up the slack on the 
chains, stepped back and he cracked it up to the leaders. Dug the pole in the ribs and 
he kept on talking and the whip kept on cracking. Craack. And he dug the pole in the 
ribs and he’d move up and dig the next one in the ribs. Craack. And then he’d drop a 
lash just on the third bullocks’ back, just a light flick on the rump. And he kept on 
talking and the whip kept on cracking and a blue flame ran along the top rail. He kept 
on talking and the whip kept on cracking and these eight posts tore out of the ground 
and they tore the four foot stringy bark with them and he kept on talking and the whip 
kept on cracking and away they went around the hill. Crack and cracking and talking. 
“Hey Strawberry, hey Bluey, up, up, go on, round, over, over,”. Cracking and talking 
and this flame kept on dancing along the top rail and he took them around the hill, 
brought them back and he stopped them just outside the graveyard fence and then each 
of the graves opened up and the ghosts of the dead bullock drivers stepped out of the 
grave and they helped him back the team down the hill, straight mind you, didn’t turn 
it around, back to the team, down the hill to where he started from and he backed the 
stringy bark into its hole and each of the posts into its hole and they all settled back 
where they were before. And the dead bullock drivers, recognizing their match, realiz- 
ing that they’d seen the champion bullock driver bowed and went back to their graves. 
And the boss who had been sitting on the fence all the time, got down and he walked 
over and touched the posts. They were solid. Walked over, had a push at the stringy 
bark and it was solid. He turned around and he looked at the bloke, who was leaning 
on the top rail, rolling a smoke and he said, “Alright, you’ve got the job.” 
The test questions provided for responses which would indicate the student prefer- 


ence for an absolute actuality or for responses which indicated a more flexible, imaging 
tive appreciation. 


(6) Memory 


In the early 1940s I used to live at the side of a lane which led down to the local fields 
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and this was the route that the local Home Guard used to take when they were popping 
down to the fields in their various manoeuvers. I wasn’t quite five at the time and 
there were a group of us five, six, seven, varied. When the lads came down, they didn’t 
have rifles of course, that’s the Home Guard, they had pickaxe handles. They were 
quite serious about it. They used to march down the lane and we used to tag on the 
back and follow them down the lane. You know, marching along with little wooden 
tommy guns and these lads were a motley bunch and very few of them had uniforms. 
They would march down this lane quite serious for about three quarters of a mile 
until they got into Simon’s field. I remember that quite well, about 1942 it would be— 
harvest time—all the corn was cut and stacked in stocks and these chaps used to, well 
actually they used to play at being soldiers. And we used to tag along at the back. But 
we got tired quicker then they did. The thing is they never bothered about us, we sort 
of, you know they never said bugger off. They just ignored us. Anyway, we got tired 
and we wandered off. We always seemed to go the same way. The field, next to it, it 
had a stream along the bottom. We always used to make for the stream—go along the 
edge of the stream. The interesting thing, we always kept close to this stream, you see— 
a special reason. We sometimes used to like to get out of that field in a little bit of a 
hurry and the best way was across this stream. You see, the reason we had to get out of 
the field in a hurry was because most of the time there was a stallion there. He was, you 
know, quite a savage beast. Of course when it wasn’t there, the favourite trick was to 
run around the field looking for dead hedgehogs. This memory stays with me quite a 
lot. This field is practically littered with hedgehogs that this stallion had trampled on. 
We used to wander around, there were a lot of hedgehogs about. He just trampled 
them flat. I don’t know whether you have ever seen a trampled hedgehog. That sort of 
memory—memories of the war in which I didn’t participate. Something else that I can 
remember quite well is what—some 14 years later, around about 1956. I was ina RA 
camp on the Downs. We were hanging about waiting. Saturday, I remember quite well, 
about half past eleven. We were lined up getting jobs for the Middle East. They didn’t 
mess about. We got two in each arm at the same time—pretty fantastic. It made a mess 
of your weekend but it didn’t matter as you weren’t going anywhere. You were on 
stand-by and just hanging about waiting to go. Anyway, when the orders came we went 
to Lineham. Comet from Lyneham to Cyprus and then, from there onwards. We 
ended up at Suez. You know, we weren’t going with the first mob. We were pouring 
along there in these old lorries when all of a sudden the sort of leading, what would 
it be, quite a large effort, it just sort of big bang and it sort of rolled over. I suppose 
after that we must have, I have no memory of jumping out of the lorry I was in, but 
we must have done. I sort of remember I was on the sand, not still, I was just really 
petrified. My right eye couldn’t see anything—wasn’t functioning for some reason. The 
right side of my face was pressing down in to the sand—sort of somewhere in the front 
of my head, couldn’t see, but I knew it was there. The right fist was sort of clenched 
going into the sand. Somewhere along side the left eye, my left hand was sort of press- 
ing into the sand. And underneath me, well I know, underneath me my right knee was 
sort of doubled up and stretching outwards. I think I must have been on some kind of 
a slope, in some kind of a hollow. Stretched out going down the slope. At the back of 
the slope was my left leg sort of going up the hill. I could just move my eye. I could see 
out to the left, I could see my hand and I could swivel my eye around and there was 
sort of an archway formed by my left arm and there was light. I could see through it. 
And through it I could just see my left leg and the left leg was covered in, well, it was 
blood. I just couldn’t see—but outside (my face was pressing down)—but outside the 
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noise was rising and then it fell away. And suddenly, quietly, a voice said “Heh”, “Heh 
there, reach”. I looked out over my left hand and there was a black hand. I pushed my 
left hand out to it and these two hands mingled and the hand pulled me under the 
truck. It explored my left leg, this soft voice—couldn’t see who it was—said “‘It’s all 
right—it’s not your blood—you’re not bleeding.” I looked up. It was Benjamin. 

I didn’t know Benjamin very well. I met him twice, two or three times before, about 
three weeks before we had been out in the field to a Vulcan. He’d carried the tools. I 
just stayed there under the truck and the noise gradually subsided and we were looking 
out and we saw five Egyptians, without weapons, and they had their arms in the air, a 
well known pose (Prisoners). They slowly came across and they were going to give 
themselves up. We could see them coming. Suddenly they lay down in the sand, face 
down, with their arms in front of them and they stayed there. And over to my right a 
regiment sergeant type. I can see his face now, just see his face. He didn’t seem to 
have any lips on his face, I remember that quite well. Slowly he reversed his half-track 
jeep effort—reversed it over their feet! the bugger! Benjamin and I were both upset 
about this, lying there under the truck. It sort of upset us and Benjamin sort of wriggled 
out and rose into the air, his hands went up first. He didn’t say anything. He was just 
horrified. He stretched up into the air with his arms first and out of no where, we 
didn’t see it, but we just heard the sound, just a little thud. These arms wagged, they 
dropped like a bird—a sea bird that couldn’t find air, and his knees bent; they just 
slumped onto the sand. His body dropped back on his legs and his head was right in 
front of me where I was lying down. And in the middle of his forehead he’d got another 
eye. It was a bloody one and all I could think of at the time was the Tories! The 
Bastards! All their fault, all their fault. 

Remember those chaps who were quite serious, when I was a lad, strolling around 
from corn stook to corn stook. They never spoke to us, they just went about their job. 
They were very serious and we got tired and we disappeared to the stream in the field 
and we looked for dead hedgehogs if the stallion wasn’t there. I balance the memory of 
these chaps being serious with the memory of the hedgehogs but the other memories... 

I don’t worry so much about Benjamin . . . The thought strikes me is that I could have 
stood up, I could have had a bloody hole in the head. That’s not the thing that worried 
me so much. I remember, I remember this chap reversing his bloody truck over these 
five Egyptians! 

You see I have nothing to balance that memory. 

‘Memory’ is the most complex story of those selected for the Tesearch and test 
questions were framed on two levels. First, those which offered the potential a 
focussing upon the story as a general interest theme or for response pe 


i in term: 
Barnes’ primitive emphathy. Secondly, the potential for mature apprecją s of 


tion. 
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The Facilitation of Spatial Ability and 
Problem Solving in Adolescent Pupils through 
Learning in Design 


PATRICK McCLOSKEY, Steyning Grammar School, Sussex 


ABSTRACT This study arose from the view that experimentation and problem solving 
involved in design lessons were consistent with features of intellectual development 
stressed by Piaget. Such criteria, it was held, might strengthen the educational content of 
art courses, 

In the experiment pre- and post-tests included a verbal judgement and reasoning test 
and two spatial measures. A control group pursued an art course of a more conventional 
type. 

It was hypothesised that the design group would show greater improvement in the 
post-test than the art group. A t test was employed to estimate the significance of differ- 
ences between the means. 

The results indicated that both groups made small but highly significant improvement 
in Spatial Test 1. Spatial Test 3 also indicated some improvement for both groups but the 
design groups’ score was more significant. This group also showed clear and highly 
significant increases in the V.J.R. test. 


This paper presents an account of an experiment which endeavoured to relate aspects 
of learning in design to Piaget’s theory of adolescent intellectual development. 

The hypothesis tested was as follows: that learning in aspects of design incorporat- 
ing spatial elements might facilitate the development of spatial ability and verbal 
judgement and reasoning, as measured by tests, in a group of adolescent pupils attend- 
ing a comprehensive school. A control group followed a course in which the more 
expressive content of art was dealt with. > 

‘An earlier experiment (McCloskey, 1968) using the same teaching material over a 
term with a group of thirteen boys, mean age 13-3, had shown an improvement of 
about 5:6% at the 0:05 level of significance in a spatial ability post-test, A control 
group had followed a course in woodwork. However no change had been indicated in 
a verbal judgement and reasoning test also administered. A possible explanation was 
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that the latter test was too eas 
this reason and the fact that t 
undertaken with two groups 


y for the age range and ability of the boys involved. For 
he earlier groups were small, the present experiment was 


of 27 subjects with a mean age of 12-9. These were parallel 
ability groups in the ‘A’ band of the school. They were chosen on the assumption that 


their level of thinking would allow them to deal adequately with the teaching material, 


while being low enough to permit possible improvements to be registered on the 
verbal judgement and reasoning test used. 


The idea behind both ex 
experiences available in 
which more flexible prob! 

The exercises used w 


expression, 


Basically, then, it was felt that the actions, 


Perceptions, imagery and thinking 
involved in ex 


ight serve to establish basic schemes 


of adolescent thinking (Piaget & Inhelder, 1959), the 

i Inhelder, 1956) and the relationship 
der, 1971). However, viewing the experi- 
d that the role of thinking in art activity 
pressive content (Arnheim, 1967; Hamil- 
ough art’ is a feasible proposition, then 
especially during adolescence, appears desirable 
ctical classroom situation. In addition, the claims 
l material in promoting more efficient problem 


solving strategies (de Bono, 1970) appeared worth investigating. 


Theoretical Background 
Intellectual Development during Adolescence 


Piaget describes the period of intellectual dev 


elopment between 11 or 12 and 14 or 15 
years as the stage of formal operation. Brie: 


fly stated, changes occurring during this 
of perception over thinking, found during earlier stages 


more clearly understood. In 
coordinate his thinking about 
instead of being dominated by 
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manipulate data internally permits the adolescent mentally to survey the various 
possibilities arising from different courses of action. 

Consequently this disposition can give rise to an experimental approach in many 
spheres of activity and becomes an important feature of adolescent thinking. In fact 
Piaget asserts that during the early years of formal thought it is often during this 
experimental manipulation of objects that new possibilities in thinking are opened 
up. Inhelder (1966) amplifies this when stating that concrete activity which becomes 
increasingly formal can lead the child to greater mobility in thinking. She suggests 
that in the case of the child who often focuses on one aspect of phenomena 
at a time and whose understanding is consequently impaired, a teaching ex- 
periment which encourages him to pay attention to several aspects of a problem 
simultaneously might be useful. Tanner & Inhelder (1956) further maintain that while 
the order of succession of stages is constant, the age at which the particular stage of 
development is reached is influenced by the environment, the opportunities of learning 
and social interaction. 

Basic to Piaget’s model is the belief that although formal thinking relies heavily 
upon language as a symbolic mode of representation, it is in fact more fundamental 
than language. For Piaget, formal thinking derives from the subject’s own actions 
performed on real entities. These actions become internalised and coordinated into a 
structured system which influences thinking in all spheres, This reciprocal relationship 
between sensori-motor responses and intellectual activity was also noticed by Vince 
(1953). If Piaget’s notion of whole structures governing formal thinking is correct 
it might be assumed that any improvement in their functioning in one area might also 
become apparent in other areas. 

In the spatial sphere, this view gained further support from the conclusions reached 
in Macfarland-Smith’s (1964) survey of spatial ability. He sees spatial ability not only 
as an index of technical and mechanical ability but also as indicating a capacity to 
think analytically, abstractly and to solve problems. 

This suggests that the adolescents developing intellectual capacity may be as evident 
in manipulating imagery in the spatial sphere as in dealing with words in the verbal 
area. On this assumption it might be reasonable to suppose that should the subject’s 
capacity to solve problems improve, through experience in the spatial sphere during 
the experimental teaching sessions, this might also be evident in dealing with a verbal _ 
judgement and reasoning problem in which the coordination of factors in arriving at a 
judgement is necessary. Work carried out by Peel (1964, 1973) has clearly indicated 
that qualitative changes in judgement and reasoning occur during adolescence. Peel 
presented pupils between 9 and 15 years with prose passages calling for comprehen- 
sion and designed to bring out certain features of their thinking. The responses were 
analysed in terms of categories ranging from pre-logical answers to fully comprehensive 
answers evoking imagined possibilities. Peel found that in general, pupils up to 134 
years tended to make judgements based on circumstantial evidence. Only by 14+ did 
they begin to make judgements involving the production of possible explanation. 
Elsewhere Peel (1965), writing on intellectual growth during adolescence concluded 
that, “the main change in adolescent thinking is in the use of imagined explanations, 
carrying with it the capacity to manipulate and eliminate possibilities and is to some 
extent educable.”” 

The aim of the present experiment, then, was to test these ideas of Piaget and Peel in 
the classroom, using teaching material which depended as little as possible on previous 
learning, yet which offered an imaginative challenge to the pupil. 
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The Development of Spatial Concepts 


Present experiment, which includes the construction of geometrical solids, is Piaget’s 
observation that 


“imagining the rotation and development of surfaces depends largely on the 
actual process of unfolding solids and the motor skills involved in such 
actions, in particular the child who is familiar with folding and unfolding 
paper shapes through his work at school is two or three years in advance of 
children who lack this experience”, (Piaget & Inhelder, 1956.) 


trived at correct answers to questions 
through trial and error during experimental sessions, 


The Relationship between Imagery and Thinking 


In the present experiment the Spatial elements in the teaching material were used to 
Provide visual 


5 1 . Marked improvement was reported, however, by 
ade & Watson (1955) during a course in engineering study, while Brinkman (1966) 
found improved perfo: i i 
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Regarding the facilitation of reasoning at the formal level there is little evidence. 
However Coombes (1970) found signs of improved performance resulting from train- 
ing in 13 year old subjects but not earlier. While Lovell (1961) found no support for 
Piaget’s view that facility at the formal level is equally evident in all areas, 


The Experiment 


Experimental Design 

An experimental group consisting of 11 boys and 16 girls, mean age 12-9, attending a 
comprehensive school were submitted to a pre- and post-test between which a series of 
14 lessons were presented over a period of 17 weeks. A group consisting of 14 boys and 
13 girls served as a control group. They sat the pre- and post-tests between which they 
followed an art programme. 


Instruments and Methods 


The pre- and post-tests consisted of NFER spatial test 1 and spatial test 3 and also a 
verbal judgement and reasoning test (Peel, 1966). A group test of general intelligence. 
A.H.4 (Heim) was included in the pre-test as an independent variable. 

Spatial test 1. included, dissecting shapes, embedded figures, cross patterns, shape 
recognition, form analogies and inverse drawing. 

Spatial Test 3 involved: sections, plans, projections and nets of solid objects. The 
V.J.R. test consisted of a short passage requiring an explanation. The quality of the 
resulting judgement and reasoning was then marked on a five-point scale. 

The teaching material involved two main problems. Each was presented at the end 
of a sequence of exercises. They were (1) the design and construction of a model bridge 
and (2) the use of linear arrangements in two and three dimensions in representing the 
illusion of depth. The exercises preceeding these two problems consisted of: 


(1) elements of line, form and structure in three dimensions; 

(2) concepts principles and problems related to (1) were introduced in.gequence; 

(3) experimental manipulation and self-structuring of elements in the formula- 
tion, and testing of, hypothesis in the solution of problems. 


Written notes and comments on the development of the projects as well as group 


discussion was encouraged. 
A control group followed a course concerned with the more expressive elements in 


art and design. This included the exploration of colour and texture and their pictorial 
use, poster design and painted portraits. 


Results 
Table I shows the means and standard deviations for the two groups in each of the four 
measures. 

The means for the pre-test show the Control Group to be slightly ahead of the 
Experimental Group in both Spatial Tests and in A.H.4. In the V.J.R. test the Control 
Group’s lead over that of the Experimental Group is quite considerable. 

The post-test results show a reverse in the above trend. The Experimental Group 
appears slightly ahead of the Control Group in Spatial Test 3 and marginally so in 
Spatial Test 1. In the V.J.R. test, however, the Control Group still remains ahead. 
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Spatial 1 27 78-18 8:76 86:73 8-31 8-55* 
Spatial 3 24 74-54 10:94 86-41 8-60 11-87* 
VIR 24 25 0-40 3-5 0-81 1-0* 
AH4 26 85-09 11:76 

Control group 

Spatial 1 27 80:37 11-12 86:33 731 5-96} 
Spatial 3 27 75°66 11-22 8414 10-61 8-48* 
VIR 27 44 0-76 43 0-75 01 


A.H.4 27 86:48 10-80 
* Significant at 0-01%. t Significant at 005%. 


The differences betw 
significance using students z, The levels of signific 
Taking the Experimental Group first, Post-Spatial Test 1 
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use in the solution of problems through experimentation, was often absent or lacking 
on sophistication. There was also little written comment and spontaneous discussion. 
These points were particularly noticeable when compared with the response of the 
Experimental Group in the 1968 study. Looking for possible explanations for these 
differences a comparison of the latter groups results with those obtained for the present 
experiment may be useful. 

First, the subjects in the present experiment show a mean age of 12-9 years, which is 
some six months younger than those in the earlier study who were 13-3 years. Secondly, 
while the IQ of the younger subjects was slightly lower than the older subjects, being 
85-09 and 88:0 respectively, their initial V.J.R. scores were considerably lower being 
2-5 for the present subjects and 4-07 for the 1968 subjects. If the V.J.R. scores of the 
Experimental Group in the present experiment reflect a lower level of intellectual 
development, this may well account for their less sophisticated response to the teach- 
ing material than that of the subjects in the 1968 experiment. If this is correct, the 
V.J.R. measure might well serve as a useful ‘readiness’ test indicating the level of 
thinking required for success in the above types of design work. 

Returning to the Experimental Group’s increased V.J.R. score in contrast to the 
Control Group’s relative stability, the following factors need to be born in mind. 
First, the Control Group’s initial V.J.R. scores were high. (A comparison of these 
with the V.J.R. Scores in the 1968 experiment show that while the present subjects 
were six months younger their scores were slightly higher.) These high initial scores 
may have left less scope for subsequent improvement to be clearly shown. Nonetheless 
it is hard to explain why, of the twelve subjects who might have improved their score, 
only three actually did so. Secondly, the question of maturity requires attention in 
view of the considerable lapse of time between the pre- and post-tests. This amounted 
to a 17 week period (14 weekly lessons plus three weeks between teaching and testing). 
While this complied with Burt’s (1960) suggestion for well-spaced seesions between 
training and between training and testing, it may possibly have allowed the maturity 
factor to influence the outcome, especially in view of the character of the tests em- 
ployed. 

Looking at the time factor in relation to Piagetian theory, this may suggest that the 
Experimental Groups’ level of intellectual development reached a new equilibrium 
during the 17 week period of the experiment. It may, however, have been quite 
independent of the learning involved in the experiment. This would presume that the 
Control Group’s thinking had already reached a higher level than that of the Experi- 
mental Group before the experiment. Now while a comparison of the pre-test V.J.R. 
scores for the two groups show this to be the case, it is still difficult to see why no 
improvement was made during this long period by certain low scoring subjects in the 
Control Group, as mentioned earlier. On the other hand if the Experimental Group’s 
increased facility in the V.J.R. Test is accepted as being due to learning and experience 
during the teaching sessions, this perhaps lends some support for Piaget’s assertion 
Le casos “it is in the course of experimental manipulation that a new series of 
operational possibilities arise during the early years of formal thought”. In this case 
the Experimental Group’s increased facility in the manipulation of spatial data may 
be seen to have transferred to the manipulation of verbal data. This might be feasible 
if it is accepted that both spatial and verbal data are of a symbolic nature and that both 
derive greater flexibility from the underlying structures of combinatorial operations. 

The outcome of the experiment also raises a number of questions with regard to the 
spatial tests. Again, were the improvements shown in the post-test due to increased 
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maturity during the 17 weeks between pre- and post-test? Were they due to learning 
during the teaching sessions or merely learning to deal with spatial tests more 
efficiently, since each subject answered four spatial tests during the experiment? 

Little can be said regarding the maturity factor or, indeed, the effect of learning 
during the teaching programme since a non-art/design group was not available. 
Consequently it is impossible to assess whether the Control Group’s considerable and 
highly significant increase in Spatial Test 3 was due to maturity or learning during the 
conventional art programme. However, if learning to do spatial tests was a factor 
accounting for the improvement, one might have expected the last test taken to have 
shown the greater increase. In fact the reverse was true. Both groups took Spatial Test 
1 last, yet this shows less improvement than Spatial Test 3. 

In conclusion, the main hypothesis was that learning in design involving exploration, 
experimentation and problem solving in dealing with spatial elements, may facilitate 
spatial ability. This gains only slight support from the present experiment. This was 
mainly due to the fact that while substantial and highly significant gains were shown 
for the Experimental Group, similar improvements were also observed in the Control 
Group. 

The second aspect of the hypothesis was that the above specified learning may 
transfer and increase the Experimental Group’s score in a verbal judgement and 
reasoning test. This found some support in this experiment. 

Concerning further work in this area; first, the results obtained appear to indicate 


appear necessary to use subjects whose level of thinkin 
shown by the experimental group in the 1968 study, 
be used in attempting to promote spatial ability. 
teaching programme by the present experimental group was longer and the lessons 
fewer than in the 1968 study. In the latter, twenty-four 80-minute lessons were spread 
over 12 weeks. This more concentrated treatment over a shorter period may possibly 
help to reduce the influence of maturity and clarify the effect of learning in a future 
experiment. Finally a control group following a non-art Course might assist in achiey- 
ing a clearer result. 
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Recent Developments in the Scoring of 
Multiple-Choice Items 


F. K. ABU-SAYF, Center for Evaluation and Measurement, Kuwait University 


ABSTRACT Urged by the absence of a universally accepted method of scoring multiple- 
choice items, a number of recent developments that have occurred within two angles of 
this area are presented and discussed. These angles are test instructions and scoring 


formulas. 


Multiple-choice items have come to be the most popular form of items used in tests 
and examinations in recent years, and make up probably the most valuable type of 
tests today. The fast improvement in data-processing equipment, while helping to 
eliminate the burdensome clerical and statistical labour necessarily associated with the 
scoring of multiple-choice items, has led to a substantial boost in the study of more 
elaborate techniques in this area. The purpose of this article is to discuss some recent 
developments in the scoring of multiple-choice items from two angles. The first con- 
sists of the recent developments in the test instructions of the conventional scoring 
procedures, and the second consists of a discussion of new scoring methods and 


formulas. 


Recent Developments in Test Instructions 


Before discussing new developments in the test instructions pertaining to the conven- 
tional scoring methods, a brief presentation of these methods is in order. 

The term ‘conventional scoring methods’ generally refers to the three most frequent- 
ly used scoring procedures which are: the number-right-scoring, S = R; the conven- 
tional-formula scoring, S = R— W/(e— 1); and the omission-formula scoring, S = R+ 
U/c; where S stands for the score of the test; R is the number of correct responses 
marked; W is the number of incorrect responses marked; ¢ is the number of item 
choices and U is the number of unmarked items. The first two procedures are especi- 
ally useful in case of speeded tests, where subjects tend to mark responses randomly 
to items they have not had time to consider, and in case of difficult tests where guessing 
is more prevalent. It is also important to note that the three procedures mentioned in 
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» Hambleton & Singh (1969, p. 849), it 
Seems essential to provide the examinee with “‘ i 


‘optimal’ Strategy for working the test provided 
theory”, without, however, supplying him with 


seems enough to formulate the best strategy wit 
Others 


instead of reducing them, hence the importance of Providing the examinees with both 
scoring procedure and recommended strategy. 


Another point worth mentioning here is that a Scoring system comprises the scoring 


ions, these elements composing an 


For number-right scoring, 
even if there is no idea about 
read, therefore, as follows: 


the maximising strate 


gy consists of answering every item 
the right choice. Th 


e accompanying instructions should 


(b) if you guess incorrectly or omit the item, you will receive zero points, 

i i wrong answers, in order for you to maximise your 
score, YOU SHOULD ANSWER EVERY ITEM EVEN IF YOU HAVE No 
IDEA ABOUT THE RIGHT ANSWER. 


For the conventional formula scoring, the situation is less clear, Because 
© one’s score, it is often erroneously concluded that it is to th 
ge not to guess. Another point of view is that, E 
nciple result from guessing, the examinees should be advised not t 


wrong 
€ exami- 
no gain 
© Suess, 
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at least because the scores resulting from guessing as well as the varying guessing 
tendencies introduce additional sources of errors of measurement, thus decreasing 
precision. At any rate, the instructions accompanying such points of view for four- 
choice items should be as follows: 


If you are sure of the answer to an item, mark it as explained. If you are not sure 
of the answer, you can either guess or omit the item: 

(a) if you guess correctly, you will receive 1 point; 

(b) if you guess incorrectly, you will be penalised by one-third (1/3) of a point; and 
(c) if you omit the item, you will receive zero points. 

Since there is a penalty for wrong answers, in order for you to maximise your 
score, MARK ONLY THE ANSWERS YOU KNOW AND AVOID MAKING 
RANDOM GUESSES. 


Another school derives its supporting argument from the mathematical considera- 
tions on which the correction formula is based. According to the underlying probabil- 
istic model, the number of answers correctly guessed should be cancelled by subtract- 
ing a fraction of the number of incorrectly guessed answers, hence the following 
changes in the instructions shown above: 


Since there is a penalty for wrong answers but also a possibility of guessing 

correctly, in order for you to maximise your score, here is what you should do: 

(1) IF YOU KNOW NOTHING ABOUT THE ITEM, IT WILL BE THE 
SAME IN THE LONG RUN WHETHER YOU GUESS THE ANSWER 
OR OMIT THE ITEM. SO DO WHICHEVER YOU WISH. 

(2) IF YOU HAVE SOME IDEA ABOUT THE ITEM OR IF YOU CAN 
ELIMINATE ONE CHOICE OR MORE AS BEING INCORRECT, THEN 
ITIS TO YOUR ADVANTAGE TO GUESS AMONG THE REMAINING 
CHOICES. 


To those who greatly weigh the error variance resulting from the varying tendencies 
to guess, point 1 in the instructions above should be changed as follows, whereas point 
2 will remain unchanged: 


(1) IF YOU KNOW NOTHING ABOUT THE ITEM, YOU WILL GAIN 
NOTHING FROM GUESSING THE ANSWER. SO DO NOT MARK IT. 


This alternative provides a compromise position between the two others presented 
above. Unfortunately, it is not satisfactory either. The reason is that an increasingly 
impressive amount of research findings (Slakter, 1968a,b; Slakter et al., 1976; Crehan, 
Candor & Beckett, 1976; Cross & Frary, 1976) seems to suggest that cautious exam- 
inees are being penalised by avoiding random guessing in comparison to tisk-takers. 
In other words, the probabilistic model seems to be unexpectedly biased in favor of 

xaminees who prefer to take chances. Since this observation is unlikely to 
thoes ey te the Theory of Probability, a more plausible explanation can be given within 
ero of ‘educated guesses’, i.e. partial knowledge. These empirical findings 
Sew a response strategy similar to the following: 
S 
Since evidence shows that there is nothing to lose in the long run from guessing, 
and perhaps something to gain, in order for you to maximise your score, YOU 
SHOULD ANSWER EVERY ITEM EVEN IF YOU HAVE NO IDEA ABOUT 
THE RIGHT ANSWER. 
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Obviously, since these instructions are similar to those for number-right scoring, 


and since the resulting scores are perfectly correlated with them, one might as well use 
the simpler formula. 


For the omission formula, it has been shown by Abu-Sayf (1977) that its maximis- 
ing strategy is similar to that of the conventional formula. The alternative instructions 
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The lack of satisfaction with the most popular scoring methods is reflected through 


the numerous attempts to suggest alternative methods. These attempts can be classified 
into the categories presented below. 


Weighting 


r ; ^ more extensive review of the literature on 
confidence testing has been made by Echternacht (1972). 


ach answer which can be done through 
e varying probabilities of correct: 
in a variety of wa 


differential weighting, or to th 
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confidence-level scale that is especially appropriate in this situation, and that could be 
inserted below each item, would consist of: (1) absolutely confident answers; (2) 
doubtful answers and (3) randomly guessed answers. This information allows the 
answers to be classified as shown in Table I, where the numbers refer to the ten bases 
for responding to multiple-choice items identified by Abu-Sayf (1979), and which are 
in brief: (1) complete information, (2) vague attraction to a particular choice, (3) ir- 
relevant clues, (4) partial information, (5) partial misinformation, (6) complete misin- 
formation, (7) marking errors, (8) random guessing, (9) marking without reading and 
(10) omission after reading. For each of the three possible outcomes, namely R, Wand 
U, the most likely bases leading to a certain outcome, given the confidence-level 
information provided by the examinee, are included. For example, an examinee who 


TABLE I. Classification of answers according to confidence level 
Pilcher cans abate a se a a 
Most likely bases for responses 


Response category R Ww U 
1 Absolute confidence 1,3 4,5, 6,7 
2 Some doubt 2:35 2;3,/4,5; 6:7 
3 Random guessing 8,9 8,9 
4 Omissions 10* 


* Assuming a power test. 


obtained a right answer and indicated absolute confidence in his choice could have 
arrived at this result either out of sufficient information to identify the correct choice 
(response base number 1), or out of partial information (response base number 4). Of 
course, these conclusions can be arrived at only when assuming an honest indication of 
the examinee’s confidence level. Consequently, although the correct answer can be 
also arrived at on other bases such as through unintended clues or similar irrelevant 
characteristics (response base number 3) or guessing (response base number 8), they 
are excluded on the grounds of the examinee’s stated confidence level, in this case 


absolute confidence. 
As shown from Table I, seven classification categories of the answers result from 


such information (Abu-Sayf, 1979): 
(1) Correctly marked on the basis of sufficient information (R;); 
(2) Incorrectly marked on the basis of sufficient misinformation (W,); 
(3) Correctly marked on the basis of partial information (R,); 
(4) Incorrectly marked on the basis of partial misinformation (W3); 
(5) Correctly marked on the basis of random guessing (R3); 
(6) Incorrectly marked on the basis of random guessing (W,) and 
(7) Omitted on the basis of insufficient information (U4). 


This experimental design provides a rich amount of information. It can help find the 


solution to the following problems. 


(1) The maximising strategy for each of the conventional scoring methods. The considera- 
tion of all the answers regardless of the associated confidence can be used as an 
estimate of the answers provided under the ‘guess-randomly’ instructions, whereas the 


consideration of all the answers excluding those based on random guessing (point 
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(2) The effect of the instructions on the test Statistics. Some important coefficients such 


as reliability and validity could be computed under the two situations mentioned above 
and compared. 


TABLE II. Experimental design for the comparison of the con- 
ventional scoring methods 


Confidence level of 
Experiment answers 


considered Applicable scoring formulas 
wW 


U 

A 1 2 3 R R-— R+— 
c—1 g 

Ww U 

B 1 2 R-— R4 
c—1 ë 

(A) Given the guess-randomly’ instructions, which of the three conventional scoring 
methods provides better statistics? 


(B) Given the “do-not-guess-randomly’ instru 
formulas Provides better statistics ? 


Only answers based on random guessing, 


point number 3 on the confidence scale, are d 


Ing answers can be used as an estimate of th 
guess-randomly’ instructions, 


ctions, which of the two correction 


i.e. which are associated with 
iscarded in this case. The result- 
ose provided under the ‘do-not- 


permit to check if (e—1)R=W, and consequently if the correction R— Wi(c—1) is 
really unbiased. 


(6) The relative influence of partial information and partial misinformation. Using the 
same rationale, one can determine whether (ce—1)R,= W}, i.e. whether no gain in 
A results from the use of partial knowledge or conversely, whether a gain or a loss 
result. 

This experimental design has been actually used and reported a number of times 
(Mead & Smith, 1952; Davis, 1959; Abu-Sayf, 1975; Abu-Sayf & Diamond, 1976; 
Rowley & Traub, 1977). Some of its findings are that random guessing leads to a san 
in scores, that the consideration of answers based on partial knowledge leads to an 
increase in test validity; and that partial information and partial misinformation 
cancel each other out only in case of true-false items, wheras partial information leads 
to a gain that is greater than the loss resulting from partial misinformation in case of 


multiple-choice items. 
A weakness inherent in this method is that it leaves no choice but to inform the 


examinees of its ‘experimental’ nature and the absence of any consequence as to their 
evaluation. This has to be done at the risk of obtaining answers with artificially 
inflated confidence, as well as non-serious answers. 


The Consideration of the Unanswered Items 


Another attempt to obtain more satisfactory scoring methods consists of making use 
of some kind of information related to the number of unanswered test items, in addi- 
tion to the number of correct and incorrect answers. The instructions associated with 
this approach encourage the use of partial knowledge and the underlying rationale is 
the belief that such information allows some personality characteristics relevant to 
test-taking behaviour such as risk-taking tendencies, speed or ever test-wiseness to 


step into the picture. 
Gulliksen (1950) introduced the following equation combining the two conventional 


correction formulas: 


W-—U, 
peapea = 
x Py 


where x and y are constants to be determined from the test results so that x < y. This 
formula was, however, advanced with no theoretical or empirical supporting evidence. 
Another method combining weighting and the correction for guessing and using 
partial knowledge was reported by Reilly (1975). It consists of giving a weight for the 
unanswered items that is equal to the mean weight for the options, so that the examinee 
omitting an item receives the expected weight under conditions of random item 
response. 

Another formula that weights the unanswered items was derived by Abu-Sayf 


(1977). The mathematical equation has the form: 
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to the examinee’s disadvantage. 


Probability Function Models 


L of two scores S, and S, with Si < S, as being thi 
score S, has a superior knowledge on the material te 
they arrived at the following relationships: 


cS—M 
jh 
M(c~-1) 
and 


1+(c~1)5 
where P is the Conditional Probability function, 


Superitems 


N; = Eure +n 


Latent Trait Models 
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(latent) traits assumed to underlie performance on the test. Like most mathematical 
models, this one is based on assumptions, in this case about the test data. The test used 
for a certain measurement should thus satisfy the assumptions of the particular latent 
trait model. Once it does, the parameters that describe the items and the examinees 
help estimate the statistical properties of a test if administered to a group of examinees 
who are different from those for which actual data are available. 

Although developing over the past quarter of a century, this approach has been 
rarely used in practice, probably because of its required advanced mathematical skills. 
A whole issue of the Journal of Educational Measurement (1977) has been dedicated to 
the explanation of this method and the illustration of its practical applications through 
six articles. Also, a short explanation of the relationship between one of the most 
popular latent trait models, the Rasch model, and criterion- and norm-referenced tests 
has been given recently by Kazem (1979). 


Signal-Detection Theory 


A different approach to the problem of guessing was taken by Miles (1973), and is 
based on the theory of signal detection. The underlying rationale consists of using the 
concept of signal-to-noise ratio, that is, the ability to discriminate some particular 
signal in a defined context of noise, to give an estimate of risk-taking tendencies. This 
can be done in psychometrics if the signal is defined as the relationship detected be- 
tween a choice and the stem, and noise is the uncertainty attached to the correctness of 
this relationship. Using two experiments, one with a verbal test and the other with a 
nonverbal test, Miles found that the data in both cases fit the signal-detection model 


satisfactorily. 


Other Approaches 


If the number of options eliminated as being incorrect is represented by c,,, according 
to the assumptions underlying the conventional correction-for-guessing formula, for a 
person scoring an item correctly, c, is either equal to (7— 1) if the answer is based on 
complete confidence, or zero if the answer is based on sheer guessing, these two values 
being the end points of the range of the c, distribution. Noting that these assumptions 
yield maximum variance in the distribution of cw, Reid (1977) derived a formula for the 
case of zero variance of c,,, and used a linear combination of the two extreme formulas 
as an estimate for a more realistic scoring formula. The resulting equation has the 


form: 


1 ] 
= R+(c—1) 0- = 
ae 2(e—1) [: eRe Ribs 
where Q stands for the maximum score. This equation Tequires no omissions. To take 
care of the items left unanswered in spite of the instructions to be attached, Reid 
proposed substituting R with R+ Ule in the scoring formula. m. i 
Weitzman (1970) advanced a definition of the ideal multiple-choice item as being 
made up of distracters that are equally attractive to every person who cannot answer 
the item correctly out of sufficient information. Taking up this definition, Zinger 
(1972) proposed two formulae to correct for guessing asa function of the distribution 
of the answers to the distracters. If this distribution is uniform, the scoreexpected from 
a guess is zero in both equations and, if it is not uniform, the examinee is differentially 
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penalised under certain circumstances. 


As the effective number of distracters 
decreases, the penalty, 


which is a factor of the number of incorrect answers increases, 
whereas omitted items receive a score of zero in all cases. In the extreme situation, a 
negative score can result under certain circumstances. This method requires every 
item to be scored independently and its recommended strategy encourages the exam- 
inees to guess on a certain item only when they think they can eliminate more dis- 


tracters than the other examinees, their score being largely determined by this external 
factor. 


Conclusion 


stinguished: those used for fast scoring 
a multitude of the more elaborate ones. 
gies associated with some of the simpler 
sion formulae have been discussed in this 
the number-right procedure to stand dis- 
rtue of its simplicity and the relative clarity 


» has not tilted yet in favour of a s 


pecific approach. The urgent 
need for improved a 


sts. 
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hesis of this interesting book were substantially correct, then one could only 


If the tl 
re is one of the bleaker passages. 


despair of formal education. He 
Education is not a revelation of truth, an activity touched with visions of great- 
ness, an initiation of barbarians into the citadel of knowledge, or a means of 
getting to know oneself and the world and the best that has been thought and 


said in the World; it is not the gaining of virtue, the liberation of the mind 
from ignorance or the creation of free men. (p. 164) 


Thus topple from their pedestals Livingstone, Peters, Matthew Arnold, Plato and 
Aristotle. What is education then ? It is a systematic misrepresentation of reality which 


is designed to favour the ruling class. 

Harris sees education as being in the business of transmitting ideologies. ‘Ideology’ 
he contrasts with science as being a way of disguising true social relations, a mystifi- 
cation which has the point of rendering exploitation acceptable without the necessity 
of resort to overt repression. Every aspect of formal education in liberal democracies 
is said to be ideological. For example, the ideal of equality of opportunity really 
serves to secure the status quo by advancing the able out of the ‘wrong’ social class. It 
also contrives to hold out the cruelly contradictory hope of a better job for all who 
will only try hard, when the proportion of ‘better jobs’ must remain the same no 
matter how hard pupils try. 

The actual content of the curriculum may be benign, although often it is not (the 
hideous face of capitalism may even leer from the pages of a mathematics text-book), 
But even benign content is ideological in that it serves to exclude stronger stuff that 
would be more to the point. In general, what is taught scarcely matters by comparison 
with how it is taught. The processes of education produce acceptance of hierarchical 

and deferential rule-conformity, acceptance of extrinsic motivation. 
om and the belief that one cannot judge what is worth learning for 
ementary character types is what the school produces, which 
<- just what the ruling classes have in mind as its function. 
is tree’ then, is the Nel ale The ‘socialist’ states are wisely not mentioned for 
any 34 miring comparison. at we should do is define our own learning needs 
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also makes for greater efficiency, thus Providing 
capitalists), 
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deserves careful consideration, and the least that can be said about this book is that 
it is a major stimulus towards that end. 


R. F. DEARDEN 


Ideology and the Curriculum 
MICHAEL W. APPLE, 1979 

London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
£6.95 hardback 


There must be quite a profit to be made out of publishing Marxist books attacking 
capitalism. This one is the fourth that I have myself recently seen from Routledge 
alone. Since such a glut inevitably leads to rapidly growing repetition, we can perhaps 
expect yet one further work showing how this tendency is itself sinister: the capitalists 
are cunningly trying to make everyone bored with Marxism. 

Two leading ideas run through the present work by Professor Apple, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. One is the notion of hegemony, by which he means the system of 
ideas that he supposes to saturate consciousness and to lie behind what we take for 
granted. Applied to schools, this notion is used to ‘lay bare’ the tacit commitments 
and interests which lie behind various practices. Whose knowledge is selected for inclu- 
sion in the curriculum? What latent functions do its inclusion and transmission have? 
The usual story then follows about domination and preparation for the sweatshop. 

The other and correlative leading idea is that the schools are not neutral. The 
schools, he thinks, present themselves as giving help in the achievement of agreed 
ends and so as serving a broadly technical function. In what for me was his most 
interesting chapter, Apple suggests that this illusion lies behind the ‘systems’ approach 
to instruction in terms of specifying behavioural objectives. Such an approach, he 
thinks, rests on a false appearance of consensus, and it is intended to impress powerful 
publics with its aspect of being ‘scientific’ when in fact it is untrue to the nature of 
science, which actually involves disorder and conflict. 

The book is also marked by several unresolved tensions. For example, Apple seems 
undecided whether he is just using Marxist-type methods of analysis for a variety of 
purposes, or whether he is wedded to the full-blown set of traditional Marxist conclu- 
sions as well. As often seems to happen in such analyses, he has a perverse way of 
getting things exactly the wrong way round. Thus instead of seeing schools as doing 
their best for all children, although progressively reconciling themselves to differential 
achievement in the face of emerging individual differences, he typically starts from the 
differential achievement required by the world of work and ‘lays bare’ how that is 
designedly achieved by the schools. Thus he is led to the truly remarkable claim that 
the low achievers are punctual, obedient, deferential and rule-conforming, or in short 
made to measure for the assembly line. That would be news to many a comprehen- 


sive school teacher. 
A similar reversal oc 
have some curious consequences and 


curs with respect to labelling. Unquestionably labelling can 
can serve many functions (consider Apple’s 
constant references to his own work as ‘scholarly’, when it is not especially scholarly). 
Yet the impression is given that unidentified power-lovers design a set of labels i 
to impose them on pupils and so produce differences. But why must it be false that t! : 
labels are produced in response to a real situation calling for a variation in approach 
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R. F. DEARDEN 


Liberal Education and the Modern Uni 
CHARLES WEGENER 

University of Chicago Press 

£7.70 hardback 


versity 


such a manner that he m 
direction”, Li 
Although W; 


nothing by way of helpful ilty 
sharpest Portraits are of typi 
grand strategy, Althou 


ay be able to direct those powers successfully in any special 
to develop general powers of the mind. 

much aware that he may be misunderstood, he does 

strative example to prevent such misunderstanding. His 

cal academics who may or may not impede him in his 


he is conscious of possible misunderstandings, he shows no 
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awareness of possible objections to his thesis. He therefore does not so much argue his 
case as state it, or rather he meditates upon it. But his case is worth presenting. That 
education is to nurture individuals is surely at least one of its major aims, and Wegener 
reminds us of one major interpretation of how this should be done. 

For all that, the converts are likely to be few. Wegener speaks from deep within his 
university world, oblivious alike of the schooling that comes before and the world of 
work which comes after. Marxist critics would have an easy time clamping on to him 
their half-dozen all-purpose explanations. But I doubt whether that would disturb him. 
He writes with the majestic imperturbability of mature reflection and with the political 
experience of institutional eminence. He writes very much like John Henry Newman, 


in fact, although apparently quite unconsciously. 


R. F. DEARDEN 


The Nineteenth-Century Woman: Her Cultural and Physical World 
S. DELAMONT & L. DUFFIN (eds) 
Croom Helm, London and New York, Barnes and Noble Books 


£7°50 hardback 


The very title of this book betrays its indebtedness to a historical school founded under 
the aegis of the feminist movement that grew up on both sides of the Atlantic during 
the last decade or so. A title that encompasses more than one-half of the human race 
puts the male versus female conflict above all else; differences in class, religion or 
occupation are in comparison implicitly of little consequence. The common sense of 
identity that the editors postulate was something that only a small band of ardent 
middle-class feminists ever actually possessed. It is another hallmark of writing of 
this genre to refer to living authors—and occasionally dead ones as well—solely by 
surname, a practice that leads to such an incongruity as ‘Silver and Silver’. One is left 


wonderi d Webb would have made of that! Yy 
i Sap inism and Schooling,’ ‘The Contradiction 


Three ays, those on ‘Fitness, Femi adictio 
in E E and ‘The Domestic Ideology and Women’s Education’ will 
be of particular interest to readers of this journal. The endemic tendency to treat 
women as a race apart means that opportunities to aake meani o s 
with men’s education are at times lost. Even if the generalisation that For the fifty 
years of the nineteenth-century all the daughters of the upper and middle Spor rie 
received an education which was specifically designed to be useless” is valid, one may 


i i ‘useful’ ? 
iti ther the education of their brothers was any more y 
Per nra, n n ‘how to be good wives and mothers’, can we 


Although the daughters were not taught 3 
be any pan sure au their brothers were taught to be good husbands and fathers?: a 
question to which Steven Marcus would offer a —— No’ as ane boron 
i ioned sets out to discuss some o: 
Although the third essay already mentioned u 1 
for the seaelansiess of sex-segregation in — aa oe | 
i i n Mawr Co 

volume as a whole is on middle-class education. Bryn r 
College, Cambridge, receive twelve and fourteen mentions each 5 oe — m 
pupil-teaching system which opened up new job opportunities for oiy wean be 
More prosperous working-class parent remains absent. Yet for a ye cs he 
the example of the girl next door who found the elementary-schoo ae 
escape from the drudgery of the mill or shop was possibly a more poten 
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than Frances Butler, née Ramsay, who had married the master of Trinity whose three 
sons were nicknamed Herodotus, Cato and Tacitus. 


J. S. HURT 


Children with Learning and Behaviour Problems 
W. L. GARDNER, 


London, Allyn & Bacon. 
£11.95 hardback, £7.25 paperback 


Teaching Children with Learning and Behaviour Problems 
D. D. HAMMILL & R. BARTELL 
London, Allyn & Bacon 


£12.85 hardback, £7.25 paperback 


d with learning and/or behaviour 
TS are accountable to the legislature and 
SS. Such accountability is unknown in 


mathematical, 
heir perceptual 


r the child’s learning environment as being a crucial contribu- 
tory factor In the learn; like all good behaviourists, is less con- 


nt and the manipulation of this environment which 
S performance. Concern with causes and the use of de- 
© prevent teachers from discovering those classroom factors 
s learning and behaviour. 4 

message in Gardner’s book which emerges from his careful 


S are likely t 
nce children? 


This is the essential 
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description of the basic concepts of behavioural management, the principles and 
procedures for producing behavioural change, the development and application of 
behaviour management programmes and the involvement of parents in the school’s 
programmes for forwarding children’s learning and changing their behaviour. 
Gardner points out that behaviour modification has it limits and “human behaviour is 
remarkably complex”. In his book there are good examples of what he is honest 
enough to concede. He writes, for instance, when advocating ignoring undesirable 
behaviour in order to extinguish it, “The child’s spoiled behaviour will occur less 
frequently since it serves no useful purpose for him.” This is true, but it is not true 
enough. It does not help teachers who are concerned about the management of chil- 
dren whose behaviour has no discernible purpose and which has awful consequences, 
as innumerable acts of unpunished vandalism perpetrated in secret remind us. In his 
‘Facilitating’ Behaviour Change Through Home-School Programmes’ 
parents need the assistance of teachers when they 
set out to help their own children, he does not refer to those parents who cannot help 
their children because of their own investment in the children’s problems. Those 
working with such families are acutely aware of the complexity of such situations. 


chapter on 
while he gives many reasons why 


ROBERT LASLETT 


Popular Education and Socialization in the Nineteenth Century 
Ed, Puiu McCann, 1977 

London, Methuen 

£3.50 paperback 


Professor Philip McCann is well qualified to bring together this stimulating collection 
of essays which explore the ways in which elementary education prepared working- 
class children for the adult world a hundred years and more ago. As the author of an 


important thesis on socialism and elementary education in the late nineteenth century, 
he is already recognised for a significant contribution to the study of education in its 
social context. Now, in assembling this work, Professor McCann has helped to place a 
range of new work before a wider public. 

jal for the ‘social control’ controversy in a 


McCann himself provides further materi 
detailed study of.educational sponsorship in Spitalfields. Beryl Madoc-Jones offers an 


interesting thesis on the social significance of voluntary education, working from the 
records of a single national school. This piece follows up some of the questions raised 
by the Silvers in their book on the Kennington National School, and should provoke 
further research. J. M. Goldstrom examines the content of elementary education as an 

lement in the process of socialisation: Don Jones uses the Manchester example to 
ele he independence of the working classes, despite attempts at brainwashing 
argue i 7 aano: Harold Silver exploits half-time education to examine the debate on 
throug eines of schooling and the need for compulsory education. John Hurt offers 

he effect! ine picture of the role of physical education in the late nineteenth 
chool. Bill Marsden’s piece on the Bootle schools suggests a 
ikely to become increasingly common during the next few 
tein examines the impact of the London School Board as an 


ation. 
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ROY LOWE 


The University of Hull: the first fifty years 
T. W. BAMFORD, 1978 

Oxford University Press 

£8.00 hardback 


In this fascinating study of the early development of a civic university Professor 
Bamford has once again produced a monograph which results from exhaustive work 
on primary sources, but which is still eminently readable. 

He begins with a chapter on the precursors of the colle; 


area being served by higher educational agencies, but 
mative on local pressure groups and influential figures, 


» but Pro- 
bl s 
the student body. His chapter on the rise and fal] of Oasan or the changing nature of 


raises important issues regarding specialis; Bttiphy and Aeronautics 

detail, too, milh the student unrest of a Universities, and he deals in 

academic changes h 5, ity hi 

Prete bane becomes rather morg SmMsculated as pe wea his account of 

aaa Eaa S a valuable addition to work on th armoyes closer to the 
$ © development of higher 
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In School Evaluation 

MARTEN SHIPMAN 1979 

London, Heinemann Educational Books 
£5.95 hardback 
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evaluations between schools and their rates of delinquency production, at which 
point in the investigation the in-school evaluation of school regimes was the next step. 
Happily this work has been continued elsewhere by Reynolds and also by Rutter. In 
such a situation Shipman, I presume, had little choice but to write a cautious, status quo 
orientated book and this is, in my view, what he has produced. I make this assumption 
since his other writings lack these defensive features. 

The publicity material claims that this book should be welcomed by all involved in 
secondary teaching: I see it as only welcome to those committed solely to the ‘trans- 
mission’ ideology of education who believe that the ‘objectives approach’ is neutral 
rather than politically loaded. The assumptions here are that learning is linear rather 
than networked, cyclical or spiral, and that teaching and learning are authoritarian 
rather than consultative, democratic, cooperative or based on autonomous study. 

In sociological terms this book takes a functionalist view of education, representing 
in educational administrative parlance, a management approach to schooling, 
although educationally it may well be seen as ‘professionally sound’, i.e. it takes the 
teacher’s point of view at the expense of any others. One point of view missed almost 
entirely is that of the pupils. My own research, as well as that of Veldman and Peck 
in the USA, has demonstrated that the evaluation of teachers’ performance by their 
pupils is generally very sound. Other work on the evaluation by pupils of their 
schooling shows pupil comments to be generally considerate, insightful and practical. 
The verdict of pupils in secondary schools is sometimes uncomfortable to teachers, 
esearch by Maizels shows that early school leavers rarely feel that they have 
ted humanely at school. School, as one pupil has concluded, was like a mouse 
ou for the rat race to follow. Perhaps it was this aspect of pupil 
evaluations that influenced Shipman to avoid them. 

The functionalist perspective of the book is shown in the questions that are not 
asked such as, Who evaluates amongst the participants ? What selection of all that 
could be evaluated is made? When does C Sonam take place? Why is this 

; luation seen as suitable? 
P arfteular pattes apart from the pupils being disregarded, parents are put 

As regards = . “Jt is a brave staff that decides that parental popularity should 
firmly in their place: mong a list of objectives for the school.” 
have a high priority @ plished organisation ‘Education Otherwise’ is helping 


ently esta 
Cone eee =f educate their children at home rather than have them sub- 


e.g. the r 
been trea! 
race to prepare y' 


aie Pr poboolitl No wonder, if this view represents what they have to contend 
jected to ‘ 
with. of what should be evaluated tends to ignore the issues seen as 


man’s selection 


key features in the researches of Power, and Reynolds, e.g. punishment 
e ke; 


tems and teacher-pupil relationships, in a phrase, the ‘hidden curric- 
rule pH A source of evaluation lists to cover some of these features is 
schita a editions of Where? e.g. check lists of sexism in schooling, pupils 
in MA and LEA resource allocation to schools. Shipman claims that his 
schooling m of schooling, i.e. that the evaluation strategies advocated are 


relates to any for « $ > in his mind is al 
pook However, I conclude that ‘effectiveness’ in his mind is always defined from an 
neutra! 


ERE /managerial point of view. ; . i 
adminis tave stressed the negative aspects, a writer of Shipman’s calibre is bound to 
Tan aa interesting material, e.g. the Review of the Curriculum (pp. 144-6) is 
and the various sections on Self-Assessment (e.g. p. 136) are provocative, But, 


a final analysis, I see this book as having most appeal to and most utility for, those 
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Possibilities, 


ROLAND MEIGHAN 


Understanding Dyslexia 
PROFESSOR T. T. MILES, 1978 


‘Teach Yourself Books’, London, Hodder & Stoughton 
£0.95 paperback 


In the field of education especially, the term D 
worst dismissed as having no meaning and re 


long observed in clinical, teaching and 
neurological practice, Its features include chronic dj i 


“specialist? teachers in 


h : neluding Secondary and tertiary 
Whose classes fe) i 
learning patterns, ne will find co 


ntinuing evidence of the dyslexia 
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n Professor Miles did not refer especially to the more positive aspects of this type of 
information processing’, namely the specific ABILITIES in so many cases; in spatial 
engineering and scientific subjects for example. 
When recognised, both as a phenomenon and in the individual, Professor Miles 
writes ... “I am sure there are grounds for optimism ... the remarkable extent to 
which these difficulties can be overcome.” He refers to remedial teaching techniques 
in which, when applied appropriately and linked to proper diagnosis, have proved so 
effective. Professor Miles refers to the ‘‘serious failure of communication between 
medical and educational authorities”. The writer suggests that if education is to make 
progress in understanding the learning patterns of our school population, such com- 
munication—as well as that with neuropsychologists and developmental psychologists 
—is essential. At present so much supportive evidence and scientific information is 
available from these disciplines which could only increase the effectiveness and under- 
standing of our teachers. It could be said that it is beoming a moral issue even. 
Professor Miles’ little volume could well represent an early step in such enlightenment. 


MARGARET NEWTON 


An Introduction to Educational Computing 
NIcHoLas Joun Rusupy, 1979 

London, Croom Helm 

£8.95 hardback 


This book is the first of a series entitled ‘New Patterns of Learning’, edited by P. J. 
Hills. The declared intention of the series is to provide ‘‘readable introductions to 
trends and areas of current thinking in education”. Each book is to be “‘of interest to 
all educators, trainers and administrators responsible for the implementation of 
educational policies and programmes in higher, further and continuing education”. 
To the extent that it adequately succeeds in these aims, this book is well worth reading 
despite its rather high price for a slim volume. Although he himself is a member of 
what he would probably regard as the computer ‘priesthood’, the author’s philosophy 
of the use of computers in education is not what one would necessarily expect of a 
technical specialist. Rather, it will appeal to the much broader audience for which it 
is intended. It is a comprehensive survey of the major aspects of educational computing. 
It is not a technical computer science book, neither is it in any way geared to teaching 


about computers per se. The author wisely refrains from Pressing facile arguments for 
using computers, relying instead on objectivity and realism. This makes a refreshing 
change from the missionary zeal which often cloaks the weak case. Technical terms 
are carefully explained, both in the body of the text and in a short but useful glossary 
at the end. Illustrations consist of a few block diagrams, used to explain (for example) 
the structure of computer-managed learning, or the stages in the development of a 
computer-assisted learning package. Stress is sensibly laid on the need to encourage 
the development of good teaching materials as well as good computer systems on which 
to implement them. It would have been helpful to have had references to specific 
examples rather than the more general bibliography, and the author makes only 
oblique reference to the ‘not-invented-here’ syndrome. Apart from these minor defects, 
the book is enjoyable and informative, and one which I am pleased to recommend. 
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Teaching Policy Studies 

Ed. Wum D. CorLN, 1979 
London, Lexington Books 
£11.50 hardback 


package’ approach (chapters 9_ 
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aee that students can be given experience of ‘real’ policy making by suitable field 
Cs (chapter 13) or by contact with those who actually do make policy (chapter 
In conclusion I should like to make two points. First, although few of the individual 
Papers are inadequate some of the collective discussion of particular issues (e.g. 
modularity’ and ‘birds eye views’) manages to be at once both fragmented and 
repetitive. Secondly, contributors to this Reader take a view of policy stdies which. 
although it is very influential in the United States, is by no means universally accepted 
in this country. For my own part, as a teacher of policy studies located within a 
professional area’ (education as it happens), I would welcome a study which deals 
with the same sort of issues considered within this Reader but which takes a rather 
less enthusiastically ‘emancipated’ perspective. Truth to tell, however, there is much 
that is useful to the teacher of policy studies in this book, whatever his perspective. 


PETER RIBBINS 


Study Courses and Counselling: Problems and Possibilities 


Ed. P. J. Hints, 1979 
Guildford, Society for Research into Higher Education 


£5.00 paperback 


he Nuffield Foundation the Group for Research and Innovation 
“Optional courses on study skills can help 


students to become more effective learners.” In general, however, universities have 
been slow to respond to this challenge and provide such courses although there is a 
growing awareness that some provision should be made. 

This monograph, consisting of eleven short articles by different authors, goes some 
way towards clarifying the issues and points to possible ways forward. A number of 
the articles describe study courses which are designed for all students and others focus 
on study counselling on a one-to-one basis for students with particular problems. 

Hills argues that the need for advice on study methods arises, first, because of the 
changes in the students’ attitudes towards study in higher education and, secondly, 
because of differences between teaching and learning methods at school and at 
university. DaCosta describes school teaching and learning methods as ‘other directed’ 


(i.e. the teacher steers his pupils carefully through the material needed to tackle 
he argues that a more accurate description would 


examinations) whereas at university 

be ‘self-directed’. Many students who have coped perfectly adequately and successfully 
at school find difficulty in adapting to the different pattern and increased intensity of 
work at university. , 

Yet changing well-established and previously successful methods of study is fraught 
with difficulties as Nisbet underlines: «The inconveniences of changing may be much 
greater than the conveniences We could obtain by a new method. i 

d towards books purporting to advise on 


In the past, students have been directec adi 
‘How to Study’. In these, the ideal student is portrayed as a model of organisation and 
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in Higher Education recommended that: 
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efficiency yet such evidence as there is Suggests that successful students do not in fact 
practise such recommended 
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The intention behind publishing this monograph is to be commended; the execution 
is disappointing. 
R. J. D. RUTHERFORD 


Management and Headship in the Secondary School 
Ed. ARNOLD JENNINGS, 1977 

London, Ward Lock Educational 

£3.50 paperback 


This is a collection of papers on a number of issues relating to the management of 
secondary schools. In his introduction Jennings refers to the establishment of larger 
and more complex schools. He very rightly stresses that, of necessity, there is joint or 
shared management of these large institutions. The book deals with a wide range of 
topics, from the role of the head and aims of schools to discipline and public relations. 
With 13 chapters limited to 184 pages some writers are not really given adequate space 
to develop their themes. It is not possible, in a brief review, to comment meaningfully 
on each contribution and generalisations could not do justice to the variety of views 
presented. Comment on a few papers will, perhaps, indicate approaches adopted by 
their writers. 

Jennings, in the longest chapter, deals with the role of the head. Decisions, he 
believes, are taken by a number of people and not by the head alone. But the head 
alone is answerable for what takes place. The role of the head, he suggests, is “to carry 
the responsibility for the school and for all the decisions that are taken in it”. In this 
chapter there is very useful discussion of some of the implications of shared manage- 
ment, referred to by Jennings in the introduction. With scarcely a reference to theoreti- 
cal concepts the discussion provides a worthwhile appreciation of the role of a head. 
In a chapter of nine pages Spooner deals with aims and objectives. It is a mistake, he 
suggests, to emphasise the division of teaching, pastoral and administrative roles. 
Teachers should be encouraged to develop, “with varying degrees of emphasis”, all 
these skills. In a very interesting section there are proposals for assessing the work of 
the school. Academic progress can be viewed not only in terms of examination 
results: measurement of attainment and potential on entry to the school can provide 
a useful context for the consideration of later progress. 

The only headmistress to contribute to the book, Joyce Bradbury, has a chapter on 


girls in schools. The chapter is mainly intended for headmasters “who find themselves 
coping for the first tim tional school. Joyce Bradbury is one 


e” with girls in a coeduca 
of the few writers in this volume to touch on the developmental needs of pupils, 
although this is done incidentally. It is to be hoped that such needs will be given much 
more consideration in future publications of this kind. The chapter by Morris on 

tline of some main considerations to be 


multi-racial schools is a very useful, if brief ou! o 

taken into account in work in this field. A good deal of what Morris says, based on his 

own experience, is obviously the concern of teachers throughout a school. ag 
ive accounts by practitioners as distinct 


It is refreshing to have a number of evaluati t 
ffered without recourse to the range of views 


from theorising that is sometimes © r ; v 
presented in this book. Perhaps because they rely so heavily on practical experience 
Virtually all the contributions by heads do not make use of references to literature in 
the various fields covered. 


MICHAEL STANTON 
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The Secondary Teacher’s Day London, NFER 
S. Hitsum and C. STRONG, 1978 
£7.70 paperback 


This is a highly detailed re 


port of a study in depth of the work of secondary school 
teachers. Each of the 201 


teachers in the sample, from 72 schools, was ese bo 
throughout school hours including breaks and lunch periods, during one school day. 


The nature of the observations ensured representation of work throughout the i 
Participating teachers also completed records of out-of-school work carried out on 


nd on one weekend and during one day in the holidays. 


were, however, very consid 
situations, the changing na 


organisation of Pupils, about one-fifth to ‘chores’ and 
about one-tenth to control a isi 


and the same amount to consultation. An 
teaching activities sh 


ere, for example, 


meetings, 
various times during the day. Only a very 


an average of 1-4 minutes daily, 
- Data relating to other main areas of 


consultation ‘communication? and ‘organisation’ may 
occur frequently and informally at various Points during each teaching day. While 
activities at this level may well be limited in Scope the 
into account in i 


y should increasingly be taken 
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Sociological Perspectives on School and Education 
IvAN RED, 1978 

London, Open Books 

£7.95 hardback, £2.95 paperback 


ion publication of a new text-book is always an important event for teachers and the 
Ppearance of Ivan Reid’s new, introductory work on the sociology of education is 
particularly significant. This is because those teaching the subject have been looking, 
for some years now, for a basic text for students which satisfies the somewhat stringent 
requirements of containing a survey of the theoretical and empirical concerns of 
sociology per se whilst, at the same time, is written in a way which is both readable and 
succeeds in relating the main discussions to the everyday world and activities of 
teachers and student teachers. The central question for this review, then, is of the 
extent to which this new text-book meets these requirements. 

The book begins with a brief consideration of the nature of ‘theory’, a sketch of 
different sociological perspectives and a short discussion of how the development of 
the sociology of education has been characterised by a shifting of emphasis upon one 
perspective or another. Although the existence of distinctions in sociology between 
collectivistic and individualistic approaches, between systems and action theory and 
analysis and between positivist and phenomenological traditions is noted, the perspec- 
tive debate in the sociology of education is represented in terms of a separation 
between two, major sociologies—structuralist and interpretative doctrines. Much of 
the remainder of the book is concerned with demonstrating how various studies of the 
structure and process of education reflect the characteristic concern of one or other, 
or indeed both, of these doctrines. Areas of investigation selected for review in these 
chapters cover studies of schools as social systems and organisations, the nature of 
interaction within schools, the processes of educational differentiation and the rela- 
tionship between education and social mobility, social class and social change. 
Although fairly frequent reference is made to the relationship between the various 
pieces of research examined and the two sociological doctrines isolated above, rather 
more space is devoted to consideration of the ‘structuralist’ tradition. Thus, over one- 
half of the book is given over to four chapters which are largely concerned with 
presenting and discussing analysis at the macro-sociological level of the relationship 
between education and, respectively, differentiation, class, mobility and social change 
whilst topics like the study of deviance in school, labelling processes in education, the 
definition and transmission of knowledge in schools and the organisation of teaching 
and learning all receive considerably less attention. a. 

However, does the text-book meet those requirements set out at the beginning of 
this review? It is certainly readable. Ivan Reid writes like a teacher and, whilst many 
authors would take this to be the most damning of criticisms, the style adopted in this 
book is entirely appropriate to its intended readership, students of education 
coming to terms with sociological analysis of education for the first time. Personal 
anecdotes and explanatory asides abound and throughout most of the book the 
reader is addressed directly; summaries of important issues and some end-of-chapter 
overviews are provided to help students make links between different areas of debate; 
careful cross-referencing included in the text provides a further means whereby the 
relationship between topics can be explored. The book also goes a long way towards 
meeting the demand for relevance. Explorations of sociological study of educational 
phenomena are usually accompanied by discussion of how these relate to the activities 
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